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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


DYNASTIC CONTINUITY IN VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY. 
Br B. A. SALETORE, Pa_D. (Loxp.}). 

Tx the following paper I shall make an attempt to trace the relationship between the 
Aravidu, Tuluva, SAluva and Safigama dynasties which ruled over the Vijayanagara Empire, 
and the connection between the last one and the Hoysala House. We are not concerned 
here with the question whether or not the founders cf Vijayanagara were of Karnitaka or 


Telugu origin. 
I. Hoysala-Sangama Continuity. 

In the year of their accession to power the five sons of Saigama gave public demonstra- 
tion to their relationship with the royal family that preceded them in supremacy in 
Southern India, in an epigraph dated 1346 a.p., in which they recorded their pilgrimage to the 
famous Srifgéri mafha. Among other interesting facts mentioned in this important inscription, 
we find Ballappa Danniyaka given the epithet of aliya or gon-in-law.! An inquiry 
into the antecedents of this person settles once for all the question of the relationship of the 
sona of Sanigama with the rulers of the Hoysala-ranéa, But in tracing the lineage of Vallappa 
or Ballappa Danniyaka one cannot help entering into a digression in order to examine the 
validity of a statement made by the Rev. Fr. Henry Heras, who writes in his Bayinnings of 
Fijayanagara History thus about Vallappa:—* This Vallapa-danniyaka, the son of the 
great minister of Ballala IIT, who became the great minister in the palace of the said Emperor, 
whose nephew he was on his mother’s side, had married a daughter of Harihara I, as he is 
called Harihara’s Aliya; and from this marriage we know of a son named Tanan.”? 

The epigraphs prove that Vallappa was the a/iya of Harihara I., but do not suggest in 
the least that he was the nephew of BallAla “on his mother’s side.” The reason why Fr. 
Heras has arrived at an untenable conclusion is probably due to the fact that he has confound- 
ed two persons who bore almost the same name and held almost the same office. These 
were Didiya Sémaya (or, as he was also called, Simeya) and Mayduna Sémaya. 

The following considerations will invalidate any such identification based on a mere 
similarity in names :— 

(a) The titles or birudas which the two assumed, and 
(6) Their relative position in the history of the times. 

(a) The birwdas of Mayduna (ic., sister's husband) Sémaya were the following :-— 
‘Champion over princes who are very fond of their bodies’; ‘champion over princes who, 
having made a gift to-day, say “ No ” to-morrow’; ‘ champion over princes who, having made 
a gift, brood on it.’ 

He is also called a DannAyaka.* 

Didiya Sémaya is styled a Danpiyaka' but ia more commonly called a pradhina 
(minister)? and a mahd-pradhdina." 

1 Epigraphia Carnatica, VI, 8g. 1, p. 92, Text, p. 948. 
3 Heras, The Beginnings of Vijayanagaro History, p. 92. 
3 Heras, Ibid., pp. 90-01, 

4 Mysore Archaological Report for 1912-15, p. 40, 

5 Ep. Car., X, Mr. 28, p. 163. 

G Thid., Ht. 43, p. 92, Text, p. 200, 

T Jhid., Ht. 75, Toxt, pp. 45, 
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(b) Their position— 

Mayduna Sémaya Danpdyaka fought ag.inst Lenkampela of Holalakere in 1303 a.p,5 
Tn the same year we see him as the governor of Bemmatturu-durga (mod. Chitaldroog), and 
in a battle with Kathpila Déva, the general of the Seuna army, he lost his life.2 1903 a.p. 
is, therefore, the last date for Mayduna Sémaya Danniyaka, 

But Didiya S6maya Danpiyaka lived for 39 yeara more! A record dated (4aka-varsha) 
T2340 neya Kdlayukia-saiwatsarada Madgha Su. 12(=1318 a.v., Saturday, 14th February) 
informs us that as mahd-pradhdina or great minister, he, together with Maradévi-déva, granted 
to Jégai Akkalidu-patjana-svami Parepa Setti a édsana which is unfortunately illegible.10 
In 1339 A.p., according to another effaced inscription, Didiya Sémaya with RAéyana and 
Bana Jallappa-danniyaka made a grant which is also illegible." 

The confusion between the two persons, Didiya Sémaya and Mayduna Sémaya, arises 
not only because of their names but because of the fact that one cf their sons was alao called 
by an identical name. Mayduna Sémaya’s son was called Siigeya Danniyaka, and DAdiya 
Sémaya's son was also called Siigeya Danndyaka. But these two persona were not the same 
for the following reasons. 

Mayduna Séimaya’s son Sifgeya Dannfyaka died in 1322 4.p., while fighting for his 
master Vira Pindya against the latter's own son Samudra Pandya, His birudas, we may 
incidentally note, were the following: ‘An adamantine cage to refugees’; ‘protector 
of refugees"; ‘an elephant goad to warrior’; ‘champion over youths who are fond of 
their bodice." 

But the last date for DAdiya Sémaya’s son Singeya Danniyaka is 1338 a.p. He was 
ruling over Siiiguni in 1302 a.p. together with Vaichaya Néyaka.!2 In about 1330 ap. 
he is called one of the ministers of Ballija ITI.1® He is called by the same name in 1331 
4.p.1% But in 1337 a.p. he is styled a mahd-pradhéna (great minister)."5 In a record 
of the next year, too, he is given the samo high position," 

Sifgeya Danpiyaka, who waa thus the son of Didiya Sémaya Danniyaka,’’ had a 
younger brother called Vallappa Danndyaka. We gather this from records of 1336, 1338, 
1342 and 1343 4.p.18 To these we must add those epigraphs which clearly say that he was 
the son cf Didiya Sémaya. These range from 1333 to 1346 a.p.19 Among these is one 
— ee ES 





5 My. Arch, Rep., 1912-13. p. 45, 
® My. Arch. Rep. for 1912-13, p. 40. 

10 Ep. Car., IX, Kn. 69, p. 129, Text, p. 120; Swamikannu, The Indian Ephemeria, IV, p. 238. Rice 
gives the date as 1339 ap. 

*} Ep. Car., IX, Ht. 43, loc. eit. I may incidentally note that this Didiya Sémaya was not the same nas 
Sémarasa whom Fr. Heras identifies with the former (Beginnings, p. 01). Sdmarnsa is colled ornrMTAyS 
pradhdna (houso-minister) in 1318 ap. Ep, Car., IX, Cp. 73, p. 146. Since an arumancys-prodidna and a 
mahkd-prodhdna have never been the same in Karpitaka history, we may Ppreeume that Simarcs was 
altogether a different person from Didiya Sémays. The references given in this connection in the 
Beginnings to“ Hk" in Ep. Car. should all be to “ Ht,” 

‘2 Ep. Car., IX, An. 80, p. 118. See ibid., Ht. 139, p. 106, for Tamma Singeya Danniyaka, 

1) Tbid., Ht. 56, p. 04, 

1 Thid., Ht. 140, p. TO8. 

‘5 Ep. Car., X, Bp. 63, p- 151. Hois called hore Data Siigeya, evidently an error for Dati Siigeya. 

8 Thid., Bp. 10, p. 137. 

*T Ep, Car., IX, An. 84, p. 119. 

18 Ibid., Ht. 134, p. 105, Ht. 90, p- 03; Ep. Car., X, Bp. 10, p. 197, Mr. 16, p. 160. 

'* Ep. Cor, X, Mr. 28, p. 163; Ep. Car,, VI, Cm. 105, pp. 49.50; Ep. Car., IX, Ht. 75, p. 96, 
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which tells us that Dadiya Sémaya Dannpiyaka himself was “the minister descended from 
that king (Ballala IJT) (tasya rfjdnvaya)2° The conclusion which may be drawn from 
thia is that Vallappa Danpdyaks was, therefore, also of Hoysala descent. 

But this conclusion of oura needs modification, since there are other records, issued by 
Vallappa himself and by responsible officers of Ballila TIL, which call him the younger brother 
of Siigeya Danniyoka, who is called the aon of that Hoysala monarch. The epigrapha which 
contain this information are mostly in Tamil. They date from 1328 to 1330 4.p. We are 
told the following in these records :—.... Vira Valldéla Dévar kumdrar Dati Singe-dapndyak- 
kar tambiyar Vallappa Dapydiyotar,*! 

How can we reconcile these apparently conflicting statements that Vallappa was the 
son of Didiya Simaya, and that he was brother of Siigeya, who was the son of Ballila TTT! 
I confess it is difficult to understand these statements except on the following supposition. 
We know that, in the course of the Muhammadan invasions, Vira Ballila IIT's son, Prince 
Vira Viripiksha Ballala, was captured by the enemy, and that his return to the capital was 
commemorated by a remission of taxea in 1313 a.p.% During the absence of Viri- 
paksha Ballila, or for same considerations unknown to us, Ballila IIT may have adopted 
Sifgeya Danniyaka as his son or crown-prince. This explains why only Singeya, and not 
Vallappa, is called the son of Ballila ITI. 

However that may be, Vallappa’s position in Hoysala history deserves notice. He 
continued to hold the high office of mahd-pradhdna, which his father Didiya Sémaya had 
held before him in 1342 a.v.™ He is called the chief minister of Ballila TIT in 1343 
a.D.2* But, as narrated above, he is called the aliya of Harihara J in 1346 a.p. Now, 
when did he become an a/iya of Harihara I? According to the Rey. Fr. Heras, he married 
a daughter of Harihara “earlier than this date ” (i.e., that referring to the death of BallAla 
IIL, or, in other words, before 1343 a.p.)?5 But I am inclined to place the date of this 
marriage—if it took place at all—in 1346 a.p. No inscription before 1546 a.p. ever refers 
to him aa aliya, but in that year there are at least three records which call him a/iys Vallappa. 
One of these is the Sriigéri record already cited above. The second is in Tamil, and it calls 
him Ariya (fw) Vallappa DannAyaka.* Evidently the word oriya is a Tamil 
form of the Kannada aliya. A copper-plate grant in the Srifgéri maha, also dated in the 
game year, confirms the evidence of these records.*! 

From the above considerations we may conclude that Vallappa was the son of Didiys 
Sémaya, that, therefore, he was directly connected with the Hoysala dynasty, and that he 
was the aliya of Harihara I.** 








20 Ep. Cor., IX, Ht. 43, p. 02, Text, p. B06. 

91 Ep. Car., IX, P. II, Mr. 10, 18, pp. 4, 97, Ep. Car,, IX, Ht, 104, p, 101,n, 1, Text, p. 52; Ht, 96, 
Text, p. 48; My. Arch. Report for 1913-14, pp. 44-5. 

33 Ep. Car., VII, Sh. 68, p. 26. 

33 Ep. Cor., [X, Ht. #0, p. 08. 

ak [iid., Ht. 75, 946, 

25 Horas, Beginnings, p. 02. Fe. Heras alao writes :“. . . and from this marriage we know of # son named 
Tanan." (Ibid.) While it ia truo that the record gives us the namo of Tanan, it does not say anything about 
the marriage. Nothing about the marriage can bo made out from this disjointed epigreph, See Ep. Car., 
X, Mr. 18, p. 160. 

M Ep, Car., X, P. I, Mr. 61, p. 104. 

37 My. Arch. Report for 1914, p. 67. 

25 Wa cannot determino tho exact relationship in this connection too, since aliya may stend for 


son-in-law or nephow. 
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Il, Saigama-Séjuva Continuity. (A) 

Winning over Vallappa to their side was a diplomatic achievement which had its effect 
on the rise of the sons of Safgama in the Karnftaka. We shall not enter into this question, 
but shall now describe how by another, and an equally diplomatic stroke, these new rulers 
strengthened their position in the land. ‘This was by a dynastic marriage with the ancient 
SAluvas, whose history we shall describe in detail in a subsequent paper. Meanwhile we 
may observe the source which gives us this piece of information. Ina drama called Nariya- 
yavildsa, written by Prince Viripaksha, grandson of Rama and (grand)son of Bukka, we are 
told that Harihara married a princess called Malla Dévi. 

The verse upon which this is based is the following :— 

Pla)utro Bukka-naréndrasya dauhitro Rama-bLhipatéh | ~ 
Vidyaté Ai Virtipiksho riija-Harihara-dimajah ** 

Rao Bahadur Vehkayya identified the Rama Déva mentioned in the above drama with 
the YAdava ruler Ramachandra.*® But the late Mr. T..A, Gopinitha Raéo rightly dis- 
proved the contention of the late Mr. Venkayya on the ground that the disparity in the ages 
of the YAdava ruler Ramachandra (1271-1309 a.p.) and Harihara If (1375-1406 A.D.) 
made it impossible for us to accept the identification thus suggested.41| But Mr. Gépi- 
nith RAo failed to tell us who this Rama Déva was. T identify him with Sdluva Rama 
Déva, son of Siluva Kiya Déva. He is mentioned in a record dated 1384 a.p. aa fighting 
against the Muhammadans at Warangal and losing his life, evidently in the siege of Kotta- 
konda.22 There is nothing improbable in Harihara IT having married os daughter 
of Siluva Rima Déva. If this is accepted, we find that the Sahgama dynasty was also 
connected with the Sdluva family. 

Sangama-S4juva Continuity. (B) 

The marriage of Harihara II with Malla Dévi marks one step in the direction of the 
.Siluva alliance. When we come to the times of Déva Raya IT (1419-1446 ap.) 
wa meet with another link which knit the ancient family of the SAluvas with the new dynasty 
of Vijayansgara, A record dated 1430 a.D. tells us that “his (ic., Déva Raya I's) elder 
sister Harimi’s husband was Sijuva Tipps Déva, an ornament to the Lunar race, a royal 
ewan at the feet of Karhsiri (Krishna).” 9? Round this person of Séluva Tippa centre 
certain considerations. Who was he, and what brought about this alliance between the 
Saigama and Sdluva houses ? We can only conjecture about the latter : political necessity 
coupled with a desire to strengthen his Vadava descent may have induced Deva Raya II 
to give his sister in marriage to Saluva Tippa Déva., These suppositions are less interesting 

than those relating to the identity of Saluva Tipps. 

Bearing the above in mind, we now turn to the Telugu works entitled Varihapurinam 
and Jaimint Bhéralam, According to these, and also according to inscriptions, the Saluva 
family traced its origin to Yadu. The earliest historical personage mentioned in the 

Vardhapurdpam is Vanki Déva. From him descended Gunda, who had six sons, of whom 
Siluva Manga was the greatest. This remarkable general needs a separate treatment 
for himself. SAluva Mangu had six sone, the eldest amongst whom was Gauta, He had four 
sons named Gunda, Sijuva, Boppa andTippa. The Joimini Bhdratam eulogises Tippa, whose 
birudas were Misaraganda, Kathdri Siluva and Pafichaghantininida.?* 

20 Seshagiri Sastry, Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS. for 1896-97, p. 90. 

320 Ep. Report for the Southern Circle for 1899, p. 22; Ep. Ind., LL, p. 225; Ep. Ind., V, Ad. Cor, p. wi 
Ep. Ind., VU, p. 299. 

93 Bp, Ind., KV, p. 11. 

2 Ep. Car., XU, Ck, 15, p. 75, Text, p. 212. 

33 Ep. Car., XI, Cd. 29, p. 2. 

34 Komayya Pantulu, Ep. Ind., VIL, pp. 75-77. 
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This youngest son of Gauts, as Mr. Venkayya rightly suggested,** may be identified 
with Saluva Tippa, the brother-in-law of Déva Raya II. The validity of this supposition 
rests on the similarity of the titles given to Saluva Tippa in the Telugu works and in the few 
inseriptions we have of him (Misaragayda, and Kathdri Sdlwoa), and on the fact whether or 
not he was a contemporary of Déva Raya IT. We know that. Tippa’s grandfather, as related 
above, was Saluva Mangu,** the famous general of Karapana Odeyar, the conqueror of 
Madura, SAluva Maiigu may also have been a contemporary of Harihara IT, and his son 
Gauta, of Déva Riya I, the son of Harihara IT. 'This brings Tippa to the reign of Déva Raya 
TI. Our surmise is based on an inscription dated Saka 1364, expired Durmati (1441 a.D.), 
which informs us that the Mahdmandalésvara Gandakettari Saluva Tippaya Déva Mahirija 
remitted certain specified taxes in favour of the Kharapuriivara temple at Tirupp4zkadal 
in the North Arcot district, in the reign of Déva Riya Mahirfiya.*’ His last date may 
have been 1449 a.p. This is inferred from a record dated Saka 1371, Sukla, Magha, 
Su. 5, Thursday,? which informs us that Dalavayi Mallinéniigiru constructed the temple 
of Késava Perumfl in Duggumbidu, Guntur district, on behalf of the village (1) for the 
merit of Misaraganda Kattiri Saluva Tippaya Déva Mabirdja. His inscriptions, which 
range from 1441 to 1449 a.p., therefore, enable us to assert that he was a contemporary 
of Déva Raya IT.44 ; 
Sangama-Saluva Continuity. (C) 

We now continue with the Telugu works Vardhapurinam and Jaimint Bhdratam with 
a view to ascertain the genealogy of the famous usurper Sdluva Nrisiriha. Saluva Tippa’s 
eldest brother, as mentioned above, was Gunda, whose two sons were Timma and Siluva 
Nrisithha. About Timma there is an epigraph dated Saka 1385, Subhfinu (1463 4.p.) 
which calls him Timmarija-déva Mahfrija Odeyar, son of Gundaraja Odeyar. This Tamil 
record found in the Veiikatésvara Perumal] temple at Tirumala, contains a gift for the merit 
of Narasingarija Odeyar.*° We are not sure whether we have to identify the Narasifiga 
Odeyar mentioned in this inscription with the usurper Nrisithha of Vijayanagara history, 
whose accession to the throne is still a matter of dispute.41 Perhaps the Narasingaraja 
mentioned above may have been the younger brother of Gunda, and, therefore, one of the 
uncles of Timma, mentioned in the Telugu works merely under the name of Siluva. This 
is only a supposition. We proceed, however, with the history of Sdluva Nrisimho. 

The late Mr. Krishna Sastri wrote the following on SAluva Nrisimha: “The Nagar 
epigraph, which is dated in Saka 1378, Dhitri, seems to refer to the Siluva Mahdmaydales- 
vara Narasingadéva-Ma(hirdja). This is the earliest reference to Narasinga in inscriptions.” ** 
Before we proceed to examine this assertion of Mr. Krishna Sistri, we may note that in this 
inacription, found in the Nigavanna Perumil temple at Nagar, South Arcot district, he is 


35 Ep. Report for 1905, pp- H-5. 

36 On SAluva Mafgu and his times road Gatgidévi, Madhurdvijayam, Int. p. 35 (Ed. Srinivasa-Hari- 
hare Sastri); The Sowrces of Vijayanagara History, Jaimint Bhirdtam, pp. 29-90 ; ibid., xx, Kathpariya- 
charitam, pp. 23-25; 52 of 1905; Ep. Report for 1905, pp- 64-55 ; Heras, The Arovidu Dynasty of Vijayo- 

OG. 

age of 1904, Another record dated Saka 136 (3) Durmati merely mentions the fact of his having 
rus deajasthambha in the Vatdranyéévara temple at Tiruvalangidu in the same district, without men- 
tioning his overlord —458 of 1905. 

38 ‘This corresponds to 1449 A-D., January, Wednesday 4th. The week day does not correspond. 
q11 of 1022; Swamikannu, Indian Ephemeris, V, p. 100. 

39 He seems to have lived sill 1463 a.p. according to Rice, Ep. Car., X. Intr., xxxv. 

40 949 of 1904 ; Swamikannu, ibid,, V, p. 128. . 

41 Ramayys Pantulu, Ep. Ind., VII, p. 76 2eq., Venkayys, Ep. Report for 1904, pp. 15-16; Ep. Report 

,p. 51; Ep. Re for 1923, p. 118. 
te! " a ue vexgept p. &4. Prof. Rangachari merely repeate this error in his Topograpiical List of 
Inaeriptions in the Madras Presidency, I, 732, p. 215, 
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called Mahdmandalésvara Médinimisdra Narasiiga Déva Mahirija.“? The above inscription 
is not, however, the earliest record of the Saluva Nrisimha. He is mentioned as the son of 
Gundaya Déva MahiirAja in an epigraph found in the Venhkatésvara Perumal temple 
at Tirumala, North Arcot district. This record is dated Saka 1373, Dhatri. The Saka year 
corresponds to 1451 a.p., but the cyclic year does not correspond." From the fact that 
Sdluva Nrisitbha’s records appear from 145] till 1467 a.p. in the modern North Arcot 
district*S we may assume that he was in that region probably in the capacity of a provincial 
governor, He may have been transferred to the northern districts in about 1477 a.p. for 
reasons nob known to us for the present. We infer that he was in the northern districta 
somewhere in that year from an unfinished record dated Saka 1399, Hémalambi, found at 
Attirala, Cuddapah district. This epigraph relates that Annamarasayya came to Araturé- 
vulu, and set right certain specified matters in the Kritriévara, Parasurimésvara and Bhai- 
rava temples, for the merit of Narasingayya Déva Mahfraja.** I shall not enter into the 
question whether the absence of the sovereign’s name in the record need necessarily be inter- 
preted as meaning that Siluva Nrisimha was an independent ruler. Such is the opinion of 
some*' to whose views it is not always possible to subscribe. 

The relationship of SAjuva Nrisirbha to the Safigama family seems to have been more 
or lesa well known to the people. This accounta for the following obeervation by Nunix ;— 
“ One of his (Pedarao’s) captains who was called Narsymgua, who was in some manner akin to 
him, seeing his mode of life and knowing how ill it was for the kingdom that he should live 
and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined to attack him, and seize on his lands ; 
which scheme he at once put into force."*5 The fact that Saluva Nrisimha, and not any 
one of the numerous powerful lords of the kingdom, set aside the incompetent monarch whom 
Nunis calla Pedarao (Praudha-Riya ?), suggests that he alone had the best claim to the 
throne. In the above remark cf Nuniz there may be a reference to the indirect relation- 
ship of SAluva Nrisizhha to the Saigama family through Siluva Tipps. 

Ill, S&juvas and Tuluvas. (A) 

Before we revert to the successors of SAluva Tippa, we may note the descent of Krishna 
Diva Raya, since this helps us to solve the question of the Sdluva-Tuluva alliance. Accord- 
ing to inscriptions and literature, as is well known, the progenitor of the so-called Tuluva 
line was Timma, who is styled a ruler famous among the Tuluva kings. He had by his wife 
Dévaki a son called févara, whose wife was called Bukkamma. Their son was known as 
N , who had three wives—Tippdji, the mother of Vira Narasimha; Ndgala Dévi, of 
Krishna Déva Raya ; and Obambika, of Achyuta.*? 

We start with Timma, the earliest known figure in the Tuluva dynasty. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that in the Vijayanagara inscriptions discovered so far, the name of the person 
who preceded Timma isnot given. On the other hand, Timma’s descent, as we shall presently 
state, is traced directly toa mythological figure. Obviously this is impossible, for we know 
that Timma was the preat-grandfather of Krishna Déva Raya. We know too that both 
lévara Niyaka and Narasa N&yaka were contemporaries of SAluva Narasiiga. This is 
$3 904 of 1910. The ruler Praudha-Déva Raya MaharAjaisslso mentioned. | 

44 953 of 1004; Swamikannu, Ind. Ephemeria, V, p. 104. 

45 Cf, 250 of 1904 dated Saka 1289, Sarvajit (1467 a.p.) recording a gift by the same to the same temple, 

‘6 405 of i 

47 G, Vethtbe Rilo, Ep. Report for 1923, p. 118; 112 of 1923. 

48 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 306-307. 

49 Ep. Car., VII, Sh. 1, p. 1; Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 232; Butterworth & Venugopal Chetty, Inscriptions 
in the Nellore District, 1, p. 73; Ep. Report for 1889 (February), p.2; Bp. Report for 1890 (Oct.), p. 3; Ep. 
Report for 131°, p. 8; Rice, Mysore and Cocry from the Inacriptions, p. 118. 
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proved by an inscription found in the Sémandthéévara temple at MelpAdi, Chittor district, 
Itisdated Saka 1379, lévara, Adi, 20 (=1457 a.v., July, Monday the 18th). Iévara Nayoka 
is called the dalawdyi of SAluva Narasiiga Déva.°° He continued to be the general of the 
same ruler till 1478 a.p. Woe infer this from a record dated Saka 1400, Vilarhbi (1478 
4.D., April), found in the Tiruvira((inéévara temple at Tirnvadi, Cuddalore Taluka, South 
Arcot district. He is also called the dalaniyi of Mahimandaliévara Narasiigaya Déva 
Mahfrfija.§1 Perhaps he is the same livara Niyaka who is mentioned in a record found in 
the Kamésyara temple at Aragalir, Salem district, and dated only in the cyclic year Plava 
(i.e., Saka 1403=1481 a.p.)'? As regards Narasa Nayaka we have the following records. 
An inscription found in the Chandramaulésvara temple at Tiruvakkarai, South Arcot district, 
and dated only in the.cyclic year Sébhakrit, but assignable to the Saka year 1404 (1482 
4.D,), informs us that Narasa Niyaka (evidently an error for Narasa Nayaka) was tho agent 
of the king Saluva Narasinga Déva.‘3 In an age when some high offices were hereditary, it 
is not improbable that Narasa Nayaka should have succeeded his father as agent (for the 
affairs) of the king in the same district. By Saka 1420, Piigala, Chaitra, Su., Saturday 
(=1497 a.p., March 18th, Saturday), Narasa Niyaka seems to have risen in the estimation 
of the ruler. This may be inferred from an inscription of that date found in the Ramaswimi 
temple at RAmapuram, Anantapur district, which states that Kachapa Nayaka of Adavini, 
son of Immadi KAchapa Niyaka, held the district of Réyadurga-chiivadi as a fief from*« 
Narasinga Raya Mahiriya and Narasana Niyaka.*# Two other records dated 1499 ap. 
call him agent for the affairs of Médinimisféra Gandakathbari Séluva Narasimha Raya,*4 
We may here note that Narasa Niyaka died in Saka 1425, Rudhirédgarin (1503 a.p.) 
This is inferred from a record found in the BrihadimbA temple at Dévikaipuram, North 
Arcot district, which informs us that his subordinates Tiramalai Nayaka and fsura Niyaka 
gave a gift of land and house in the village of Kailsa, to a certain Samarapungava Dikshita, 
for the merit of Svimi Narasa Niyaka “ who went to Siva-léka " (i.e,, died).5¢ 

As related above, lévara’s father was called Timma. It is true that he is called Timma 
of the Tuluva line. The history of Tuluva (roughly modern South Kanara) does not afford 
any clue to the identity of this chief. The ancient dynasty that ruled over Tulova was that 
of the Alupa (or Aluva) kings of Udayfvara. There was of course also that of the Séluvas, 

~ which ruled from Sangitapura. The later rulers, who established their principality at Karkala, 

could trace their descent to the Sintaras of Hombuchchhapura (modern Humcha) on the 
Western Ghits.*" Whether Timma, the father of iévara, was in any way connected with 
these rulers or with the petty chieftains of Chandivira or Sétu, I am unable to Bay. 
But it seems more probable that he was essentially SAluva in descent, as the following 
considerations seem to prove. 

We are told in a record assigned to 1434 a.p. that “ by order of Déva Riya Mahfriya, 
Lakkanpa Odeyar and Midanna Odeyar gave Téka]” to Siluva Gépa Raya, aon of SAluva 

50 107 of 1921; Swamikannu, Ind. Ephemeris, V, p. 117. 

52 408 of 1021. He is not to be confounded with Isura or Iévara Nayaka, on of Ettappa Nayaka, men- 
tioned in Saka 1422 (1620-21 a.p.) together with his brother 'Tirumalai Niyakea. These two brothers 
were officers under Narasa Niyaka. 355 of 1912; 401 of 1912. 

63 422 of 1913. #3 198 of 1904. 

#4 719 of 1017 ; Swamikannu, Ind, Ephemeria, V, p. 196. 

S6 Ep. Car., [X, Cp. 52, p. 143; Bp. Car., X, Mr. 5, p. 150, 

68 357 of 1912 ; see also Ep. Report for 1913, p. 121. 

8? Hultzsch, Ep. India, IX, p. 15 seq. ; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, p. 34 (1882); Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p, 137 ; Ep. Car., VII, Intr., pp. 10-20. 
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Tippa Raya." The reason why Tékal was made over by a special order of the king is 
not stated ; but we assume that consequent on the marriage of Harimi with Saluva Tippa, 
Déva Riya may have thought it prudent to confer on SAluva Gdpa the principality of Tékal. 
Tt may be that Sijuva Gopa had already become conspicuous in the Tuluva-nddu, where the 
Saluvas had a firm footing at Saigilapura ; and that it was necessary to curtail their power 
by entrusting to the care of Siluva Gépaa provinee which was distant from Tuluva. These 
are, we admit, only suppositions for the present. While discussing the history of Saluva 
Gépa, we come across certain difficulties both from the point of chronology and the several 
names which one and the same person bears. Nevertheless one may venture to make the 
suggestion that SAluva Gépa’s son was Tirumala Déva or GOpa Timma or Timma, the founder 
of the Tuluva line of Vijayanagara, 

This view, which goes against all opinion, which till now has taken the so-called Tulnva 
family of Vijnyanngara to be a distinct branch of rulers, needs to be examined. SAluva 
Gipa’s inscriptions as Viceroy of Tékal range from about 1434 a.p. to about 1442 a.p.°* 
They are found in the Mélir TAluka of the Kolar district. The birudas assumed by him 
are Kafhéri Sdluea, Médinimisarogayda, Establisher of Sambuvariya, and Gaydaragii/i. 
These are evidently the same as those which his father Tippa assumed, except that of 
Paiichaghanfinindda, which may have been given to Siluva Tippa for some act of personal 

*bravery about which we are ignorant. Now, these are the same birudas which are given to 
Tiramalai Déva, whose inscriptions date from about 1443 .pD. to about 1475-6 a.p. 
These are found in the Srinivisa Perumél temple, PApanisam,°® Gépinitha Perumél temple 
near Pattisam,®! Subramanya temple at Tiruvidaikkali,“? Agniivara temple at Tiruk- 
kittuppalli,"? and Raménandisvara temple at Tirukkannaparam.** The ruler referred to 
in most of these inscriptiois—which are all found in the Tanjore district—is Mallikirjuna 
Riya. Mr. Venkéba Rio, commenting on two of these inscriptions found at Paépanisam, 
writes thus :—“ In one of them he (SAluva Tirumalai Déva Mahiirija) is called ‘the Esta- 
blisher of Sambuvariya.’ He is evidently no other than G6pa-Timma, who is mentioned 
as an independent king in an inscription at Tanjore (South Indian Inscriptions, vol. TT, page 
117 ff.) Although it is not possible for one to agree with Mr. Venkéba Rao in his 
conclusion regarding the independent position of the prince in question, yet it is not perhaps 
improbable that his identification of Gépa-Timma with Tirumalai Déva is correct. In his 
Annual Report for 1925 Mr. Venkéba Rio goes one step further in his identification of Tiru- 
malai Déva. He writes thus: “...... the chief Tirumalayyadéva-mahiriya was the son 
of SAluva Gépa and the brother of Siluva Gépa-Tippa... "66 The justification for this 
assertion is to be found in a record dated Saka 1375, Srimukha (1453 a.p.), which tells us that 
Tirumalai-riya was the son of Goppa-riiya. This epigraph was found in the Virattinésvara 

a8 Ep. Car., X, Mr. 1, p. 155, and mn. (1). 
59 Ep. Car., X., Mr. 1, 2,3, pp. 155-6 ; Mys. Arch, Report for 1913-4, p. 47. 
60 Thia is dated Saka 1370, Prajapati, expired. 449 of 1922. The cyclic year does not correspond. 

Sake 1270=Vibhove ; Sake 1873—=Prajapati. Swamikannu, Ind. Ephemeris, V, pp. 08, 10d. 

G1 524 of 1920 (sco also S27 of 1920) ; 452 of 1922 ; 456 of 1922. 

63 270 of 1925. 

61 55 of 1807. This is dated only in the cyclic year Vilrama, which may perheps refer to Sake 1352 
a aia 1922. 65 Ep, Rep. for 1923, p. 118. 

68 Ep. Rep. for 1925, p. 89. On Saluva Tipps see 388 of 1911 dated only in the eyclic yoar Dundaubhi 
(Galen 1364) ; 482 of 1922 dated Saka 1396 ; 523 of 1920 undated; Bp. Rep. for 1023, p. 118. Ho haa been 


identified by Mr. Venkéba Rio with the commentator of the Kdryiiaibdrasitra and two other works, one 
on music and the other on dancing. 
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iy ah Tiavedl Saath: Aned dean I confoas that it is not’ possible to explain why 
Tirumalai Déva's inscription of 1453 a.p. should have been found in the South Arcot 
district when, os related above, most of his records refer us to the Tanjore district. We can 
only suppose that all these districta together formed the jurisdiction of one provincial ruler in 
those days, or that Tirumalai Diva was in the South Arcot district in 1453 a.p. on some 
state business. 

This last assumption would enable us to understand the identification of Tirumalai Déva 
with Gépa-Timma and Timma. A record dated Saka 1385 expired, Subhinu (1463 a.p.), 
found in the Ranganitha templo at Sriraigam, Trichinopoly, calls Tirumalai Déva by the 
name of Gépa-Timma, Dr. Hultasch wrote the following on this point ; “ An inscription 
of Tirumalaidéva dated in 1463 a.p. .... establishes the correctness of my identification of 
this king with Timma of Tuluva, tho founder of the second dynasty of Vijaynanagara (South 
Indian Inseriplions, vol. TI, p. 117), a3, in the Sanskrit verses at the end of the inscription, 
the king is called Gopa-Timma,"® 

While Dr. Hultasch has thus enabled us to identify the Timmn of Vijaynnagara history, 
T am afraid he has net succeeded in oxplaining one knotty point which we come across in 
numerous inscriptions as woll as in literature, and which till now has remained unexplained. 
Dr. Hultzach wrote the following while editing a record of Krishna Déva Raya :—“The histo- 
rical part begins with the verse 5 :—‘In his (viz., Turvasn's) race shone king Timma, who was 
famous among the princes of Tuluva, just as Krishna shone in tho race of Yada.’ From 
this verse we learn, first, that the founder of the second Vijayanagara dynasty was o native 
of Tujuva or Northern Malayilam, the country of the northern Tujuvas. Secondly, he 
must have been a usurper, as he claims only a mythological relationship to the princes of the 
first dynasty of Vijayanagara. For, while the kings of this dynasty used to derive their 
origin from Yadu (sco South Indian Inscriptions, I, pp. 156, 160), Timma selected, in 
opposition to his predecessors on the throne, Yadu's younger brother Turvasu as the mythical 
progenitor of his race.”"®8 

From the Telugu works Varihepuripam and Jaimini Bhératam, as remarked above, 
we gather that Siluva Nrisithha claimed descent from Yadu. We know also that the rulers 
who belonged to the Sangama line likewise traced their crigin to Yadu. Obviously Sijuva 
Nrisitnha’s claims for asserting that the progenitor of the branch to which he belonged was 
Yadu were not ill-founded, especially when we remember that he could, as Nuniz puts it, 
“in some manner” point his relationship to the Sanigama family through Séluva Tippa and 
his own unidentified wife of the same house. But we have to explain why Turvasu is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Krishna Déva Féya and hia successora as the progenitor of 
the so-called Tuluva line. It was because he, and therefore his great-grandfather Timma 
or Tirumala or Gopa-Timma, claimed descent from the youngest son of Gauta; while 
Saluva Nrisitnha and his son Siluva Narasiiga traced their lineage to the eldest son of 
Gauta. Eliminating the two figures of Siluva and Boppa, who do not seem to have been 
conspicuous, we may say that it was merely to distinguish their younger(inreality the youngest) 
branch from the elder (in reality the eldest) that Krishna Déva Raya's pedigree is traced 
to Torvasu in opposition to Yadu, the first mythological figure in the main line to which 
Saéluva Nrisithha belonged. 

—<Tp. lop for T698, p10. ‘This Ticamabei Dive minot to be eoafounded wih Tirumelai Dive of Gaka 
1453 (1631-2 ap.) who figures in the reign of Achyuwta Riyn, 253 of 190; Ep. Rep. for 1907, p. 65. He 
waa the son of Salakaiyya Déva Mahdrajn. 174 of 1000, 

68 Wy, Ted., 1, p. BR, 
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But objections may be raised against such an identification. If Krishna Déva Raya 
really was the great-grandson of Tirumal or Timma, who was the son of Saéluva Gépa, then 
why is it that neither in the numerous inscriptions of the same ruler and of his successors, 
nor in literature, is this fact mentioned ¢ Secondly, how can we explain the fact that the 
ages of Timma, Iévara, and Narasa overlap each other to a certain extent ? The latter 
point I am unable to explain. As regards the former, the fact that Krishna Déva Raya and 
his successors, as I shall point out in a subsequent paper, assumed SAJuva birudas suggests 
that they were not unaware of their Siluva descent. Now comes another consideration. 
If Timma or Tirumala was the son of Séluva Gépa, then why is the latter not mentioned in 
any of the epigraphs of Narasa and his successors? We must remember that Narasa’s im- 
portance in Vijayanagara history lies in the fact of his having been a regent ; and that really 
it was only in the days of his eldest son, Vira Narasithha, that the branch to which he belonged 
assumed imperial dignity.“ According to Hindu lawgivers only three generations 
previous to that of the actual ruler need be given in the genealogical lists.7° Since it was 
only in the times of Vira Narasirha that the so-called Tuluva dynasty was firmly establish- 
ed on the Vijayanagara throne, both that ruler and his brother Krishna Déva Raya were 
justified in tracing their descent from Timma or Tirumalai Déva or Gépa-Timma. However 
that may bo, there cannot be any doubt that the only way of reconciling the statements 
made in epigraphs in connection with Yadu and Turvasu, is by realising that Siluva Nrisithha 
traced his origin to the former through Gunda, and Krishna Déva Raya to the latter through 
Tipps, the eldest and the youngest sons respectively of Gauta. 

Sajuvas and Tujuvas. (B) - 

A further link in the SiJuva and Tujuva alliance is given by Nuniz, who tells us that 
Krishna Déva Riya married “a very beautiful woman of the family cf the kings of Narsymga 
opera Who she was, and whether she was directly connected with Siluva Nrisiznha, 
or whether she was a member of the many collateral branches of tho SiJuvas spread over the 
country, we are unable to determine at the present stage of our investigations. If Nuniz 
could be relied upon, Krishna Déva Raya seems to have made matters doubly sure by 


marrying a Sdéluva princess, 
IV. Tujuva-Araviti Continuity. 

The relationship between the Araviti and what has been till now styled the Tuluva 
dynasty is well known. Krishna Déva Réya’s daughter Tirumalamba was given in marriage 
to Rima Raja, the famous Regent.72 The last figure in Vijayanagara history of any 
consequence, Sriranga Réya (1643-1664 A.D)., Was, we may incidentally note, the great. 
grandson of Rima Raja of the Aravitifamily. According to the Karnfta grant of this same 
ruler Sriraiga Raya, Rama Rija seems also to have married a sister of SadAdiva. If this 
were really so, then, the claims of the great regent to control the destinies of the Vijayana- 
gara Empire were to great extent valid.™3 

The conclusions formulated above have been indicated on the gencalogical table below. 

6* 386 of 1904 ; Ep. Rep. for 1905, p. 64 ; Ep. Rep. for 1912, p. 80. ; 

70 Ploot, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, p. 18, (1882 ed.) Cf. Burnell, 
Elements of South Indian Pal@ography, p. 109. (1878 ed.) 

73 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p- 363. 

72 Ramarijiyamu, The Sources of Vijayanagora History, p. 187. 

73 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 181, nm. (4), 182; Hultzsch, Karpita Grant of Ratiga II, Indien 
Antiquary, XIII, pp. 154-155; Hero SadAdiva Riya’s descent is slightly different to that givon by Rice, 
Ep. Car., Il, Intr., p. 27. Kielhorn explains that the statement that Rama Raja was the hustand of the 
sister of SadAjiva Raya need not be taken in its literal senso. British Museum Plates of SadAdiva Riya, 
Ep. Ind, IV, pp. 3-4. See Ramarijiyamu, The Sources of Vijayanagara History, pp. 102-103, 188, for 
dotails regarding the Araviti family. _ Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanayara, pp. 19.20, may also 
be read in this connection, Krishya Saautri gives o detailed account of the Araviti rulerg, Annual Report, 
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CAPELAN. 
(The Ruby Mines District of Burma.) 
By tue tare Sm RICHARD TEMPLE, Br. 

I nave hadsome old notes by me on this long disputed name Capelan, for the 
Ruby Mines District of Burma, which do not, of course, settle the difficulty, but as they may 
help to do so, they seem to be worth publishing. 

Forbes (Brilish Burma, 1878) remarks on the Ruby Mines thus (p. 25): ‘* Kyat-pin 
(query Capelan), whence the rubies are obtained, is situated near Momiet, about seventy 
miles south of Bamaw, or Bhamo as we have named it.” Here Forbes distinetly suggests 
Capelan as a European corruption of the Burmese form Kyit-pin, or as it would now be 
transliterated Kyat-pyin. In modern Burmese pronunciation the name sounds in most 
mouths as Kyappyin or even Chappyin. This it will be seen is the ordinary derivation of 
the old European travellers’ term Capelan, and it is probably right. Kyitpyin is about 75 
miles N. N. EB. of Ava or Mandalay and 6 miles 8. E. of Mogdk, the local headquarters of the 
Ruby Mines Company. 

Tavernier, as edited by Valentine Ball in 1889 from the original French edition of 1676, 
says in his Travels, IT, 99: “ There are only two places in the East where coloured stones are 
obtained, namely in the Kingdom of Pegu [Burma] and in the island of Ceylon, The first is a 
mountain twelve days or thereabouts from Siren in a north-east direction and it ia called 
Capelan.” Here Ball notes that “ Siren is a mistake for Ava,’’ and that Capelan “is Kyat- 
pyen: its distance from Ava is about 70 miles." It will be seen below, however, that by 
“ Siren " Tavernier probably meant Siriam near Rangoon, 

From Tavernier’s Siren we get a mineralogist, writing before 1882, telling us that 
“Capelan, the ruby-sapphire district," was “near Syrian, a city of Pegu.” Thus in 
Mason's Burma, ed, Theobald, 1882, I, 11, we read : “ The red sapphire is usually denominat- 
ed the oriental ruby. Dana (Mineralogy, 1868) says, ‘the best ruby sapphires occur in the 
Capelan mountains near Syriam, a city of Pexu.’ This is an advance on Phillips, who made 
" Pegu, a city in Ceylon.’ Still the mineralogists make slow progress in geography. In 1833, 
o letter from a Roman Catholio priest, D, Amata, was published in JASB, which showed 
that the Capelan Mountains are about 70 miles north of Ava, instead of being in the vicinity 
of Rangoon, as they would be if ‘ near Syriam,’ The Capelan Mountains of Dana are doubt- 
less a corrupt form of Kyat-pen, the name of a village near the mines, and the mines them- 
selves are simply pits sunk in the ruby producing gravel.” However, taking Tavernier's 
statement that Siren was twelve days distant from “ Capelan,” and Dana’s identification of 
it with Siriam, now a complete ruin, but in Tavernier’s day an important foreign emporium, 
it is fair to assume that Tavernier meant Siriam and not Ava by Siren, Of course Dana’s 
inference that Capelan was “ near Siriam ” is all nonsense. 

In Yulo's Hobson-Jobson the following varied spellings of Capelan appear 








1506 Leonardo Ca'Measer Auplen, 
1510 Varthema Capellan. 
1516 Barbosa Capelam. 

c. 1585 Ramusio Capelangam, 


But Kapelan er Capelan has been traced to an earlier date still, for in Nicolo Conti's 
Barrative, recorded by Poggio in 1440, we find “ Capelang, for the Ruby Country north of Ava, 
& name preserved to a much later date, but not now traceable ;"’ so writes Cordier in a foot- 
note in his edition of Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither 1, 177. 

In Yule’s Embassy to Ave, 1855, 179 f. & n., there ia an ingenious guess that Capelan 
may represent a Palaung or Kachin word, as both Palaungs and Kachins are to be found in 
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the neighbourhood of the Ruby Mines. Seah rite tine an in Ga stale 
“ Their locality is alwaya called by the old travellers, ‘ Kapilan,’ or ‘Capelangan’ some 

times spoken of as a kingdom, sometimes as a city, or a8 a great mountain. Ths Tams $6 
suggestive of the Palowngs, tribe inhabiting the hills immediately cast of the mines, If 
one might hazard a further suggestion, Kha, signifying river in the language of the adjoining 
Kakhyens, Kha-Poloun may have been the name of the valley. The old Portuguese Sum- 

ayy ponen Rese, Cities, and Peoples, translated in Ramusio (vol. I.) saya that about 
Capelangan there are ‘ miolle terre habitate da gentle non mollo domestica, o description apply- 
ing strictly to the Kakhyens, if not to the more industrious Palaungs.” See also ante, vol, 
LI, 134. 

This is, however, unfortunately nothing more than a guess. Both the Palaungs 
and Kakhyens (Kachins as they are now called) are well known, and Mrs. Milne, authoress 
of the Paleung Grammer, wrote to me in 1922 in terms that rule out anything but a Burman 
origin for Capelan or Capellan; “In answer to your question about Cepellan I fear that I 
cannot help you. I do not think that Thabeitkyim was in any way connected with rubies 
(but I may be mistaken), unless, for a time, a ruby market was held there. That may be 
possible, just as the name Golconda is connected with diamonds [from the Karnul District). 
Tt was easy in the old days to reach Thabcitkyim by river, from Rangoon or from Mandalay, 
but not easy to go to Mogok or to Kyatpyin, as there were many dacoita in old times in the 

Mines district, I think that it is more likely that Capellan or Capelam (I think that 
it is so written by Barbosa) may be the samo as Kyatpyin. Mogok and Kyatpyin are quite 
near cach other, and I fancy that in old times quite as many rubies were found at Kyat- 
pyin as wore found af Mogok. Mogok is now the better known place, as it is the headquar- 
ters of the English Ruby Mines Company.” 

As regards Thabeitkyin, in 1927 Mr. Harold Clayton informed me that “ Kyatpyin is a 

village on the Irrawaddy above the first defile, from which the old road up to the Ruby Mines 
at Mégék used to start. This road is now almost entirely superseded by the Government 
metalled road, which starts from below the defile at Thabeitkyin.” He then went on to 
make the following suggestion : “ Kydfmyé (myé=earth) is the name of a hard impervious 
elay, and it is quite possible that Kyatpyin has some connection with it. Pyin means liter- 
ally ‘ outside,’ and the term is also used for open stretches of country. Thus Mbyin (d= 
paddy field) means an open stretch of paddy ficlds. I have not been any distance inside 
from the river bank at Kyatpyin, but there is a comparatively large stretch of undulating 
country of a‘ plain’ character in that region, as compared with the hills of the Ruby Mines 
and the country furthor cast. It is not particularly fertile, and so far as I am aware oultiva- 
tion is confined to paddy land in bottoms and various other crops on the alluvial land by 
the Irrawaddy and other streams. The most likely meaning of Kyatpyin is therefore to my 
mind the ‘clay plain.’ There is no reason, I think, to infer a Chinese derivation, “ Kyatpyin 
is not far south of Tagaung, which is an early centre of Burmese influence and one of the first 
capitals of Burmese kings. Kipling's derivation Lung-tang-pen is a pure invention and de- 
finitely not a Burmese formation. ‘There is nothing resembling the Chinese word én mean- 
ing ‘old’ in Burmese, nor have I ever heard it in connection with Kyatpyin. Lan means 
a road or way in Burmese, and Kyitpyinlin (Capelan) would mean simply the ‘ road to 
Kyatpyin.’" Hore we have a reasonable derivation of Capelan. 
‘The upshot of this brief enquiry then is that Capelan has been a constant European book 
name for the Ruby Mines District of Burma from at any rate 1440 onwards, and that it is o 
corruption of Kyitpyinlin, heard by Buropeans as Kappinlin or Chippinlan, ie., Kyatpyin 
Road—the road to one of the places where the Burma ruby or red sapphire was principally 
found, 
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My personal interest in the ruby-sapphires of Burma dates from the early days 
(1888) of the British occupation of Mandalay, when I had to hold official auctions of rubies in 
Government possession once a month. 

For the benefit of enquirers I add the following information. Dr. William Crooke 
produced an edition of Ball’s J'avernier in 1925, and made a note on II, 99 (II, 77, in his own 
edition) about Capelan ;: “ Caplan is the place where they find the rubies, saphires, and 
spinelles ; it standeth six dayes journey from Ava in the kingdome of Pegu” (R. Fitch, ed. 
Ryley, 172 f.; of. Varthema, ed. Badger, 219).”". In Appendix V: The Ruby Mines of Upper 
Burma and the Sapphire Washings of Ceylon, pp. 361 ff., Crooke wrote: ‘*The principal 
ruby mines of Burma are situated in three valleys, which are known by the names of their 
chief villages respectively, namely Mogok (or Mogout), Kath¢, and Kyatpyen.” And in 
a footnote he added “ For a full account of the Ruby Mines District, see Sir J, G. Scott, J. P. 
Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Rangoon, 1901, pt. i, vol, ii, 213 f1,; 
pt. ii, vol. iii, 3 ff.; Imperial Gazetteer, xxi, 326 ff.”’ 


GLEANINGS FROM SANSKRIT LITERATURE, 
(The Works of V dchaspati Miéra.) 
By Pror. DASHARATHA SHARMA, M.A. 

Owe does not generally look to the speculative and rather dry books on Sanskrit philo- 
sophy for knowledge of the period in which their writers lived. In this short article, however, 
J shall attempt to show by means of a few extracts and brief comments thereon how even 
the works of such a subtle philosopher as Vichaspati Misra can be utilized to glean a few 
facts of social and administrative history which, however unimportant by themselves, are 
cumulatively useful, because of the light which they shed on a very dark period of 


Indian history. 


Administration. 
1, aur % orrevs: Sizitzeer: Serer fvarcvara sarere, feaarerge eaheagra, aa 
Ayal ; PU TAPaeaea aaa GadaIed, HTT BRCUERN, Sexe gal aaleae- 
1 


Trenslation.—As the village officer collects the rent from the different heads of families, 
and delivers the collections to the head of the visaya or the revenue division, who again, in 
his turn, carries it to the servddhyaksa, who finally makes it over to the king: so, in the 
same manner, the external organs, having operated on (observed) an object, present the obser- 
vation to Manas, which reflects on it (and imparts thereto its qualifications), presenting 
these qualified observations in turn to Ahamkdra, which takes specific cognizance of them, 
and finally delivers such cognition to the head officer, Buddhi.* 

Comment.—The extract shows thet the system of revenue collection prevailing in 
Mithila was raiyatwiér. But before reaching the king, the rent had to pass through the hands 
of the visayddhyaksa and the sarvddhyaksa. Who this sarvddhyaksa was, is not quite clear. 
He might have been either the head revenue officer at the capital, or the governor of a divi- 
sion bigger than the vigaya. The former is perhaps the more likely meaning hore, 


2. aazacarqe wh gétq eeaitunageiea stecaiivaita, aq waar ac 
maeTgeae aareages wate | ® 

Translation.—The functions of the senses also coalesce with the functional determina- 
tion of Buddhi, as the forces of the village officers, etc., do with that of the sarrddhyakga. 


+ Sdehkhya-tattes-kaumudl, edited by MM. Gatgin&tha Jha, Bombay, Theosophical Publication Fund, 
1896, p. 53, 11. 17-21. 

2 The translation is by MM. Dr. Gabginftha Jha. 

3 Sdnmkhys-tattva-kaumudi, edition cited above, p. 54, Il. 16-13. 
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Comment.—The extract supplies the important information that the Hindu armies of 
the period were largely composed of forces levied by village officials and provincial governors. 
Taken in conjunction with the last passage, it tells us further that the village officers 
and provincial governors were entrusted not merely with revenue, but with military dutics 
also, suggesting thot there was no separation of civil and military powers in the Hindu admi- 
nistration of the ninth century. 

3. qurig ae: Yous BretreaSarqeae TTT: Saszal: Tseeeas wat: | * 

Translation.—For instance, a number of persons wielding lances, staves, bows, and swords 


Comment—It appears from this passage that lances, staves, bows, and swords were 
the chief weapons of the Indian armies of the period. 
Status of Women. 


4. (a) * savarre, 7 sar Feanterared TaN + TAK | 
(b) geareat anititnnar, Teqetarefeeyair srt | ayaa A PATTI 
gmerg Ratrateraraat FiAitsd KPa, aga! aa sada, want aaat 
qayeareriir a qa: rere | ° 

Translation—({a) “From intervention ”"—e.g., one cannot sce the queens behind 
the walls. . 

() By modesty here is meant delicacy (of manners), the inability to suffer exposure 
to the Puruga's view. As a well-brod lady, invisible (even) to the sun, with her eyes cast 
down, having her body uncovered by chance, happening to be seen by a stranger, tries to 
hide herself in such a way as not to be seen again ; so Nature—even more modest than such 
a lady—having once been seen by the Puruga, will in no case, show herself again. 

Comment.—These two extracts point to the strictness of the parda system in the ninth 
century. Specially remarkable in this connection is Vichaspati Miira’s explanation of tho 
term sukumédrataralé. Being wholly different from that of Gaudapdda,’ an earlier 
commentator on the Sdskhya-kérikd, it is, wo think, illustrative of the social condition of 


the period. 
5. (a) aaa eta ot erlarqraen att gars, aeeea Rat? eariet sf wen: 
gaeraqnne | fa ot avoid arene, acces Bel: # aT: Ia eat SeRTE_RATT | * 
(b) wk setae went fe: eforernes guet | ee Bae wen A] TRIES wizanes 
! 


Translation.—(a) A single girl, young, beautiful, gentle and virtuous, is a source of de- 
light to her husband, because with regard to him she is born with her essence consisting in 
pleasure. She pains her co-wives, because, with regard to them, she is born with her essence 
consisting in pain. 

(6) For instance, her co-wives are hostile to her, because she, being a woman, is a 
cause of pain to them. (On the other hand) her husband Maitra has love for her, because 
that very idea of her being a woman is a source of pleasure to him. 

Comment.—Perhaps little comment is needed to show that many Indians of the ninth 
century were polygamous, and that generally one co-wife was jealous of another. 


4 Ibid, 

8 [bid., p. 18, Il. 8-9. 

6 Idid., p. 74, 1. 21, to p. 75, 1. 3. 

t ope qyaat piraat 7 fafeqeranrearrated | (Caudapoda-bhdrya, edited and translated 
by H. H. Wilson, published by Rajeram Tookaram, Bombey, 1924, p. 232, 1. 14.) 

8 Sdvkhya-tattoa-kaumudi, edition cited above, p. 31, 1. 23, to p. 32, 1. 3. 

® Tattva-vaiddradt, Anandidérama edition, Poona, 1919, p. 101, 1. 2, of commentary, 
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6. (a) aaei garvitageat edieen feqenls yareeeieeiggena yaaa | 1 
(b) oa 3 aésigearae weitag azat ater seq 
Translation.—(a) A dancing girl having retired from the stage after her exhibition 
returns to it again, if so desired by the spectators. | 
(+) In the case of the glances of a dancing girl, the attentivences of many to that single 
object is quite a consistent fact. ang 
Comment.—Some women seem to have adopted stage-dancing as n profession. 
Caste-System, Religious Animosity, and Education, 
7. (a) vaaniaaneys vag? 4 favaardenfeaiaaiten: | 24 fearfaadiear- 
GUUIQMAM AST se BG a qqalaqiaayie | a aalesda ce el GRIT 
aera, daeia a aremtarensaig 1? 
(b) @ aay arena frame sere? ange: fend wai 


Translation.—{a) One belonging to the Brdhmana or Vaifyn caste has no right to per- 
form the rijasdya, which should be undertaken (only) by people belonging to the royal caste, 
Similarly an action which should have a Brihmana, a Kgatriya, or a Voiéya os its agont, 
which should be the doing of one of these, and which should be done through one of them, 
should in no case be performed by one not belonging to thesc classes. Like the raifyastoma 
sacrifice performed by a Prihmana or a Ksatriya, an action performed by one not entitled 
to perform it, is fruitless, 

(4) Even by living within a fenced yillage inhabited by hundreds of Kiritas, a Brihmana 
doca not become a Kirita, 

Comment—These quotations show how rigid and firm the caste-system had grown by 
the ninth century. One caste was not allowed to perform the social functions of the other, 
and a Brihmana ever remained a Brihmana, if ho was so by birth. 

8. (a) sTan@iaigEr: waagtaendedimrmartas Gear wafer | wowed 
Sdet fae, Seeaqerain | saaftegraifiarna Sate avai: geared: 
qaaa: qisers arreay 1 1 
()) 2e%...781...7 Cena aarta ata hea eff, a weg: sway 

Translation.—({o) By saying true revelation, all pretended revelations such as those 
of the Bauddhas, tho Jainas, and the sariedra-mochakaa (deliverers from the world) have been 
set aside, Tho invalidity of these systems is due to their making unreasonable assertions, 
to want of sufficient basis, to their making statements contradictory to proofs, and lastly 
to their being aceepted by Mlecchas and other brutish, mean people. 

(b) That testimony fails which is based on the assertion of o speaker who has neither 
seon nor inferred an object truly. (Of such an assertion the example is) that one desirous of 
heaven should bow to a Bauddha or a Jaina,temple, 

Comment.—Passages like the above prove at least the existence of mental intolerance 
among the men and women of the ninth century. When evensuch a sobér writer as Vichaspati 
Misra could call the Bauddhas and the Jainag mean, beastly and Micccha-like, the virus of 
religious animosity must have permeated thoroughly all ranks of Indian society of the period. 

9. TF =ah ETeTT: Taree Biastsl? sea: afagat 1 
10 Sdrakhya-tattoa-kaumudt, edition cited, p. 74, Il. 14-16, 
1) Thid., p. 28, I. 1-2. 


1? Bhimati on BrahmasitraSdabara-bhdgya, Nirpayasagara Press, 1927, p. 59, 1. 3.6. 
1) Tattra-caiéérad!, edition cited above, p. 10, IL 8.9, 

4 Sdmbhyo-tattea-Laumudt, as abowe, p. 13, 1. 24, to p. 14, 3. 

15 Tottea-raiddredi, inn shove, p. 12, Il, 7-o. 

4 Sabhya-tattes-bowmod!, aa hove, p. 17, 1 2-2. 
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_ Translation —Of these the manifested—earth, ete —are perceptible in their true form 
even to the ploughman having his feet covered with dust. 

Comment.—The peasant is to the mind of Vachaspati Migra the best example of the 
mentally undeveloped people. This clearly means that education was confined to the upper 
strata of society and did not reach as low as the poor ignorant peasants. 

Conclusion —The few extracts given above by no means exhaust the information to be 
supplied by Vachaspati Miira. If some scholar well-versed in Sanskrit would undertake 
the laborious task of going through the great philosopher and commentator’s voluminous 
works, he would probably find his toil amply repaid by the amount of information to be 
gleaned therefrom relative to the social conditions of the age, 


MISCELLANEA. 

INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT Later on, = number of leaves from this find were 
LITERATURE. sent to Europe by Sir A. Stein. The examination 
Journal Aviatique, tome CCXX, No. 1, Janvier-| of all this material has enabled the learned Fronch 
Mars, 1932.—In this issue M, Sylvain Lévi con-) gcholar to write this paper, in which he confirma 
tributes a valuable note, illustrated by 4 plates on | gir Aurel's estimate of the date (around the sixth 
which eight specimens of the MSS. have been very | century a-p.) of tho MSS., and further emphasizes 
clearly reproduced from photographs, on two|the extreme value of the find. Eleven birch-bark 
important finds of Sanskrit MSS. at Bamian and | leaves of large siza, beautifully written in sixth- 
near Gilgit. At Bamian, in o cave to the east of | seventh century characters, form portion of a magnifi- 
tho 35 metres high Sgure of the Buddha, in a portion | cent copy of the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins, 
of the cupola that had fallen in, M. Hackin dis- tho valuo of which can hardly be overestimated, 
covered, besidea important remains of paintings) tho Sanskrit original of this Vinaya (with tho 
and sculpture, a large quantity of MSS. on bark, | exception of the portions presorved in the Divya) 
unfortunately stuck together ins compact mass | not being available hitherto. M. Lévi has added 
and very brittle, mostly in Brihmi script, but in-| a transeription (in Romans) of these leaves, o- 
cluding some rare records in Kharogthi. M. Hackin | gether with a translation in French of portions 
succecded in setting up some of the beat preserved | thereof. “It is useless," he writes, “to insist 
iragmenta under glass, and these were, with permis- | mpon the paramount importance of this document. 
sion of H. M. King Nadir Shah, sent to Paris. M. Lévi One shudders to think that the leaves of this 
tella us that the documents cover the period from | Vinaya, recovered by a kind of miracle, may have 
the third-fourth century (Kugips) to the seventh- ) been distributed among the peasants of Gilgit, 
eighth century (late Gupta) and besides the types of | to be sold by Tittle packets, if no worse fate even 
writing found in India proper, Central Asian types | should befall them.” Six other Jeavea of smaller 
are represented, indicating that the library had con- dimension, of the same period but in a different 
tained MSS. from various sourees, Or ela that handwriting, are of o kind of thick carton paper 
copyists from different countries had been employed. (which seema to point to an Eastern Turkestan 
The chief interest of this find lies in ita providing | provenance). These belong to # manuscript of 
an suthentic portion of the Vineya of the Mahi- the Saddharmapunjarita and include, fortunately, 
sirhghikas, as also an authentic fragment of the the last page of the work with a part of the eolophon. 
seven pddas of the Abhidharma of the Sarvéstividins, ‘The diffieulty of deciphering this latter, which 
hitherto known only from their Chinese translation, | 9PPesrs to contain « list of the benelactors associnted 
the Suadgitiparydya. with the pious work of making the copy, is increased 
In the March 1932 issue of this journal (vol. LX, by tho fact that most of the nemes recorded are 
p. 60) we published information received from Sir| not Sanskrit, nor even Indian names. M. Lévi 
Aurel Stein of the very important find of o mass believes they are Turkish, or more precisely, Tou- 
of anciont Sanskrit MSS. in the ruins of a stipe kiue names, which ho regards as “fairly probable 
near Naupur village, sbout 2 miles west of Gilgit since round about the year 600 a.n. Gilgit was 
eantonment. A member of the Citroen expedition, incorporated in the vast empire of the Western 

which happened to be passing Gilgit shortly after Tou-kine.” 
Sir Aurel had been there, managed to take some| Archiv Orientdint, vol. IV, No. 2, Aug. 1932.— 
of o fow of the loaves, which were) Monar. J. Preyluski, in ono of his intriguing and 
submitted to M. Lévi, who had also received a| ingenious essays, suggests a non-Indo-European 
fragment of a leaf obtained by another traveller. | origin for the mame, and oe Dravidian origin for 
3 
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the Ae Vipon. Looking st the Sanskrit, Pali 
and modern Marith! forms under which the name 
appears, he classifies them thus :— 
Vitha- Vitha Votha 
Viggu Vesnu 
Taking ma (or mu) ag o mon-Aryan suffix (aa ho 





has elsewhere suggested in the casea of paiona| 


and WVarwsa, he finds the roots Vuh, Vig; Veth 
Fey. ‘The interchange of gh snd 4, he notes, is 
exemplified in the Austro-asiatic languages, and 
the samo thing ia found in Indian words of non- 
Aryan origin (cf. korpafa and karpasa; Kirdia, 
kirdja, and kirdes; Pali kojeruha and kaseruka, 
The yoriations in the Inst consonant are them- 
selvea, M. Przyluski adds, an indication of foreign 
origin, Inasmuch as “ while words that are funda- 
mentally Aryan evolve in accordance with more 
or leas strict principles, foreign words chango in 
B more capriciona manner, and this is just one of 
the signa that enable us to recognise them.” M. 
Preyluski goea on to seek corroboration of his 
deductions from a study of the old traditions in 
connexion with Vignu and Krspa. In the field of 
mythology he treads on perhape leas firm ground. 


He refers specially to the story of the ten sons of 
Devagarbhi (ssid to be known,as the ten Bons 
of Andhakavepho) in the Ghaiajétake, which he 
takes to be a Pali version of the Erena Jogend. 


him to the hypothesia that Vignu, the ancestral 


god, called in Pali Andhakayenhu, is really the 
{other of the gods Viaudovn, Bala, ote. Argu- 
menta are, further, adduced for suggesting that 


Viggu may be an ethnic term for Dravidian people. | in 


The paper is caleulated to gratify tho residenta of 
Andhradeda, if it bo distasteful to those of Viajadoda ; 
but the impartial reader will realise the import 
of the wider issues involved. 

Tijdschrift poor Indische Taal., Land- en Volken- 
kunde, vol. LAX, Pt. 2, 1932.—Prof. Nilkanta 
Sastri contributes an interesting paper in this 
number, entitled “A Tamil Merchant-guild in 
Sumatra,” in which he discusses the fragmentary 
Tamil inscription found at Loboe Toowan, near 
Baros, dated Saka 1010, in the light of certain 
other 5. Indian inscriptions of about the same 
period. Dr. Hultzach originally drew attention 
(in Mad, Ep. Report, 1892) to the fact that tha 
Loboe Toowsa record roferred to a gift by a body 
of porsons stylod ‘tho one thousand five hundred. 
Prof. Sastri bas traced five other inecriptiona 


mentioning o similar corporation of merchants. | 


He regards all these records as pointing to tho 
existence of a well-known merchant guild in 
southern India, which appears from certain dotails 
givon in tho inscriptions to have been a powerful 
bedy, who enjoyed a considerable amount of 
autonomy, regulated their own affairs, owed no 
exclusive allegiance to any one king, and entertained 


merceuary troops to aafeguard their goods in the | 








appear to have extended over wide areas, both 
by land and by sea. Prof. Sastri is inclined to 
think that o colony of Tamils resided more or lose 
permanently in Sumatra at the time. 

Antiquity, vol. VI, No. 23, Sept. 1932.—In o note 
on pages 356-7, Mr. Ernost Mackay draws atten- 
tion to the recent discovery of two moro links 
between ancient Indin and Elam. The first is 
the finding by Dr. H. Frankfort of o cylinder seal 
of Indian workmanship (as shown by the olephant, 
rhinoceros and ghariydl carved upon it) ot Toll 
Asmar, about 5) miles NE. of Baghdad, which 
he would assign to sbout 2500 n.c., aa it was found 
in a house of the time of tho Dynasty of Aklenad. 
In the same building were found a number of heart- 


shaped pisces of inlay and docorated carnolian 


beads, which, as far as yot known, occur only in 
the topmost levels of Mohenjo-daro; and tho two 
eylinder-seals found st Mohonjo-daro aleo como 
from the highest strata. From this evidence Mr. 
Mackay inclines to tako 25) B.c. os the ap- 
proximate date of the upper levels at M.4l. 
(instead of 2750 u.c., as previously suggteted). 

The second is a fragment of o steatite vase found 
at a very low lovel at Mohonjo-daro, bearing oxnct- 
ly the same intricate and unusual pattern ne o 


double vase of steatite found at Susn im nssociation 
with objects of the 2nd Period. That the vaso of 


which this fragment formed o part was on importa- 
tion from Elam is rendered the more certain, Mr. 
Mackay thinks, by its being of a greenish-grey 
steatite, of which it is the only piece yet found 
the Indus valley exenvaetions, As the date of 
Suse I is about 2500 p.c., this msy be taken as 
the approximate dato of tho lovel of tho Elamite 
find at Mohenjo-daro, thus leaving an interval of 
about 300 years between the two levels, “a con- 
clusion,” writes Mr. Mackay, “to which I om 
already inclined on other grounds,” 


C. E. A. W. 0. 


IMMustrated London News.—In reference to the 
above subject attention may be drawn to the 
Feb. 13, 1932, issue of this journal, in which Dr. 
Woolley brings to notice another link betweon Ur 
and Mohenjo-daro, viz., o circular seal, with o» 
bull and Indus script, found in a grave shaft of 
the second Dynasty of Ur, which may be dated 
about 2800 n.c. 

In the same journal intoresting light is thrown 
on the culture of Persia and Arbin by the dis- 
covery of & Sasanian palace at Damghan (Mr. A. 
U. Pope, Mar. 26) and other Sasanian antiquities 
at Kish (Feb. 20), by the travels of Mr. Philby 
through the great desert of Armbin (July 2), and 
by the accounta by Herr Hofritz of the Hadramaut 
{Apr. 2) and the fish-eating tribes of the south 
Arabia coast (July 165). 

F. J.B. 
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Comywatnis m Benoan. By A. AsPINALL, MLA. 
Pa.D. Svo., pp- xv+210. Manchester, University 
Presa, 1931. 

Thia ia an admirable picco of work, by = scholar 
who was formerly Lecturer in History ot Rangoon 
University and now holds o similar post at Reading ; 
and after reading it, our only regret is that it is not 
longer. In the sub-title its precise scope is defined 
aa ‘tho sdminiatrative ond judicial reforma of Lord 
Cornwallis in Bengal, together with accounta of the 
commorcial expansion of the Esst India Company, 
1786-93, and of the foundation of Penang, 1780-93." 
Cornwallis's best-known measure, the Pormanent 
Sottlement of Bengal, ia thus excluded from consi- 
doration ; and Dr. Aspinall explaina that he has 
done so deliberately, on the grounds that the 
subject is too vast to be treated in o short mono- 
graph, thet it has been dealt with oxhaustively 
already, and that Cornwallis was only indirectly 
reaponsible for the plan. However this may be, 5 
chapter on the subject, however short, would have 
Loon welcomed by most readers, and the omission 
to somo oxtent stultifies the title of the volume. 

Tho euthor has based his narrative upon o careful 
study of the official records of the period, both in 
India and in England; and in addition, he has 


made telling use of extracts from the Melville Papers 


which were so unfortunotely seattered at public 
auction a few yours ago. The result is o full and 
authoritative account of the steps taken by Corn- 
wallis to reform the administration, and of their 
practical results. It haa too often been exsumed 
that the changes introduced 
hod had the effect of establishing, by the timo he 
loft Bengal, a thoroughly entisfactory and efficient 
system of government. This is to overrato his 
achiovement, great os that was; and indeed, consi- 
dering tho vaat size of the province and the means at 
his disposal, such a result would have been little 
short of a miracle. Moreover, Hastings had been 
followed by son, whose timid rulo left 
matters worse than he found them. When Corn- 
wallis arrived, therefore, there was plenty of scope 
for wide-reaching reforma; and if he sometimes 
fell into error, his honest and capable endeavours 
resulted in e very large measure of success. In 
consequence his name stands high among the 
Leitish rulers of India, and Dr. Aspinall’s discrimi- 
nating examination of his achievement will still 
further add to his reputation. 
W. F. 





Omar axp GraowTH or CasTE IX Inpia, by Nnt- 
rexspeA Kuman Dutt, M.A., Pad. Vol. I. 
(c. 2000-300 BO.) 9X5) in.; pp. i431. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., 
Loa. 

'This is the firet of three volumes in which the 


by Warren Hastings | 





author proposea to give “a systematic and com- 


prehensive history of caste" from tho earlicat 


known times to the end of the nineteenth century. 
The first chapter contains a very brief notice of some 
of the views of a fow ecarlior writers regarding the 
characteristics and origin of the caste system, It 
concludes with the author’a own ideas as to tho 
most important factors in the development of 
caste. No mention ia made of the influence which 
the penchnyata of the functional groupa bad in 
producing the oxtremo rigidity which distinguishes 
tho caste systom from all other social groupings. 
The outhor dmwa attontion to the distinction 
between clags (varpa) and easte (jdti), but asserts 
that had there been no verna “system " there 
would have been no caste system, and deeeribes 
as tho Magna Carta of the latter the well known 
Purusha hymn in the Rig Veda, which says that 
the Brihmap camo from the mouth of Turusha, 
the Rajanys from his arma, the Vaisya from his 
thigha and the Stdra from his foot. He admits, 
however, that this hymn is “= comparatively Inter 
composition.” He recognizes the absurdity of 
Manu's theory that all the modorn castes are 
degeonded from. the four varpas by o varicty of 
mixed marringes; but says thet a good many 
castes were formed in this way. 

Tho reat of tho volume is o vory useful repertory 
of the various references to class and enstoe which 
are to be found in the Rig Veda, the Brdimanas and 
the Sdiras, as well aa in Buddhistic ond Greek 
literature. From tho material thus provided it 
seems clear (a) that the four vorpas of the Rig 
Veda, which the suthor regards aos “ the mainspring 
of tho caste system,” were in fact mere claesifi- 
eatory terms like the upper, middle and lower 
claseea of our own country, and did not contain 
even the perms of the caste system, and (6) thot 
Risley was correct in thinking that the fourfold 
division of the people was not recognised when 
the “# “ first camo to India. In the time 
ofthe Rig Veda the office of purohita had not become 
hereditary and there was no insurmountable 
barrier between the Brihmanas and the reat of the 
“Aryan” community. Intermarrisge was pormis- 


| sible, and persons of exceptional ability could 


gain admittance to the Bribmagical fold. 
There are very few references in the Big Veda to 
the distinctions existing among non-Hrihmapes. 
The term Rijanya indicated men belonging to the 
ruling families, end there is nothing to show 


| that a soparate warrior caste (Kshatriya) hed then 


been formed. The term Vaifya cccura only in 
the Purusha hymn, Its root, vid, which is of fre- 
quent occurrence, simply means the common 
people, and includes besides the cultivators, 
persons following vurious occupations. No cccupa- 
tion wie regarded as degrading and scme wero 








compared with those between the “ Aryans” 
aa a body and the earlier black inhabitants or 


Daisas, who ore termed Sidrae only in the Puruwaha | 


hymn. These were regarded with contempt, but 
masters cohabited with their black female slaves, 
and there is nothing to show that aseocintion with 
the Disa caused pollution. Nor had the idea 


arisen that impurity attached to certain oceupa- | 


tions and social practices. All classes ate beef 
and drank strong drinks. Tha rules of cxogamy, 
on which such streas is Inid in the Siitras, had not | 
come into existence in Rig-Vedic times. 

During tho 2Brdimapa period “Aryan™ rule 
was extonded over o large indigenous population, 
and the process of social segmentation obtained 
# marked development. The “ Aryans ™ gradually 
withdrew from all oceupations involving mannal 
labour and came to regard industrial work with 
contempt. Tho term Sidra waa now applied 


to the non-Aryan servants ond craftamen, ond | 


a fifth rorpa emerged to include the unclean castes 
auch og Nishida and Chandiln. But there waa 
still no legal bar to the Brahmans taking wives 
from other “ Aryans,” and there was still inter- 
course between Aryan masters and their female 
servania, so that in the Gangetic valley “the 
‘Aryans' absorbed a good deal of non-Aryan 


blood.” Even in the Siira period many groups 
of non-Aryana “silently entered the fold of the | 


twico-born.” But class distinctions had now 
become much more rigid; idpea regarding the 
impurity of certain practices ond kinds of food 
came into vogue ond rulea were made regarding 
untouchability, 

The Bibliography to Chapter I does not include 
auch well known works aa Crocke'’s Castes and 
Tribes of the North Weat Provinces and Oudh, Rus- 
aell'a Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces, 
and Jogondranath Bhattacharyya’s Hindw Caates 
and Sects, Only two cen#us reports are montioned. 

E. A. G, 





The Patrava Grexeatoocr, By Tre Rev. H. 
Heras, 3.J. Indian Historica! Research Institute. 
Bombay, 1031, Bise 11x13 inches. 

The study of Indian history is entangled in 
controversies from which thero seems no escape. 
It is not tho dates only that are elusive ; the carly 
rulers of 8. India concealed their identity in such 
a varioty of aliases that it ia hard to decide who ia 
who. Some hita of evidence will not fit into the 
picture at all; others seem to fit equally well in 
= dozen different places. When, in 1808, the 
Vayalfr Pillar inscription waa discovered, with 
® list of G4 Pallava kings, it was hoped that, for 
the Pallava puzzle at least, a key had been found. 
Hut 64 rejgna, at a modest avernge of four to a 
century, would require 1960 years; Voyalds, in 





| Sanaers grants na 


and ho justifies his conclusions in # small 
of 27 pages. Hia list starta with Kajatbartri- 
Bappa ; hie Sth king, Skandavarman J, who used 
both Prikrit and Sanskrit, waa the first to establish 


rather long, for between Vishougépa and Sitihn- 
vishpu only one generation intervenes. Nor does 
he bring the Pallavags into relation with their 
Andhra predecessors. Nevertheless his con- 
struction ia m courageous effort, nnd the acceptance 
of his conclusions would solve many tiresome riddles. 
There is a alight slip on p. 10 of the brochure; 
| the words “former™ and “Iatter™ should be 
transposed, 

F. J. Ricwanps, 


— - -— 


O Onreste Pontrvovits (The Portugues: East), No. T,. 
December, 1931. Nova Goa, Imprensa Goncalves, 
1031. 

A word of weleome must be offered on the ro- 
appearnnes of this Review, the organ of the Per- 
manent Archwological Commission of Portuguesr 
India. The opening number is devoted to a series 
of atticles on the capitals of Goa, There iw firet o 
review of the inscriptions ond references in tho 
chronicles to the history of the place before tho 
Portuguese conquest; this is followed by a long 
description of the religious foundations, and then 
an mocount of the various movements of the seat 
of government in Portuguese times. Numerous 
photographs add to the interest of » volume which 
may justly be described as a substantia! contribution 
to local history. 

W. H. M. 
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KASHMIRI RIDDLES. 
Br Paxorr ANAND KOUL, Paestpesr, Suinacan Mowrcrratrry (Fetired). 

Rrpp.es raise a momentary sensation of wonder and afford a light intellectual pastime, 
the intention underlying them being to tease but, at the same time, to please. They have 
a psychological value; they not only neutraliae cares by diverting the thoughts, but also 
cause amusement on their being guessed or solved. By the shrewd-thinking they demand, 
even the dullest boy or girl feels a sense of keenness mingled with delight, and learns the 
art of being cheerful as well as of giving exercise to the brain—an art which tunes up the 
brain for the day’s work and quickens it to think logically and precisely and, in fact, serves 
to improve its powers generally. 

Children are carried by the current of curiosity born of variety. When other things 
begin to pall on them, riddles serve as pills to purge melancholy out of their tender, sensitive 
hearts. Nay more, they arouse wonder fraught with amusement and make them prattle 
and play in a mood, now grave, now gay. The solution may not dawn all at once, but when 
it doca, o smile of pleasure lights up the aolver’s features. 

Kashmiri not being a written language, the riddles current among the people (most of 
which evince shrewdness coupled with scintillating humour) have been transmitted orally 
from generation to generation. This literature, therefore, constitutes a relic of ancient folk- 
lore. Fixed and unalterable enigmatical expressions of the ancients as they are, they 
appeal most to students of anthropology, philology and research. Moreover, such materials, 
though seemingly insignificant, are of the utmost value and importance to the historian, aa 
they contribute towards building up the ancient history of the people. They are peculiarly 
valuable in shedding light upon the hazy and remote past of the Kashmiri, who is character- 
ized by conservative proclivities and adherence to things antique, and whose golden age is 
made up of elements borrowed from the picturesque and hoary past. 

Prompted by the considerations stated above, Lhave collected all the riddles at present 
current among the Kashmiris, and give them in the following pages. Well might one soli- 
loquize :—Happy the country, whose old, almost lost, literature is revived and rendered 
imperishable by that supreme art of preservation and circulation, which can defy destruc- 
tion by Time—printing. 


1. 
Ablaq guri mydni ahahsaioiro | 
Kadala tértam wiirawiro. 
Mag chy na ta bu pirayo. 


O my piebald horse (and) horseman ! 
Carry me slowly across the bridge. 
Thou hast not got the tresses,' and I shall plait them for thee. 


Answer :-—Wooden sandals. 


2. 
Ad gaz miémani dod gaz pitts. 
A head-sheet one and half yards long for an aunt half o yard in stature. 
Anawer :—Needle and thread. 


3. 
Aliishi watshiyi budh4, pétala lajés conga, 
Ila bi-L-lihi | tenga, pits gain jigir manga. 
An old woman descended from the sky, her feet touched the carth. 








L ‘Troasea rofor to the strings over the tia, 


oes ae a 
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eS 
There is none but God! I will rejoice, I will ask five villages as jdgir. 
Answer :—Snow. 


4. 

Akhé Gkishiy, byikh4 nibishiy, trakha gharas richiy— 

Timan tran chu kunuy név. 

One is in the sky, the second is in the non-sky, the third is guarding the 
door— 

These three are of one and the same name. 

Answer :—Gdiih, via., (1) gfith (kite), (2) shishar-gith (icicle), (3) oath 
(balt). 


5. 
AkhA kund, yad bharin ; byikhd huk, ds mudréwin ; trikha parin Vedata 
Purin— 
Timan tran chu kunuy név. 
One being a thorn, satisfies one's stomach ; the second being dry, sweetens 
one’s palate ; the third reads the Vedas and Purinas— 
These three are of one and the same name, 
Answer :—Gor, vis. (1) gor (water-chestnut), (2) gor (molasses), and (3) 
gor (priest). 
6 


Andar kuthey gandharv sabhd ; timay bihit tah ba tah ; 
Inside the room is an assembly of gandharvas*; they are sitting in 
regular rows. 

Answer :—Teeth. 

7. 
Asey pondey, zosey, =imey ; 
Nit sndn kari tirthan ; 
Warih waryas nonuy dsey. 
Nishi chuy ; ta parzantan.* 
It laugheth, sneezeth, cougheth, yawneth ; 
It ceaselessly batheth in holy pools ; 
It is naked from year’s end to year’s end. 
It is nigh to thee ; recognize it, 
Answer :—Face. 

5. 
Asmani pakin kakdyé ; 
Zangan malit kirméyé ; 
Achin walit burgiyd. 
So kosa myini pirabhdyd ¢ 
A bird is flying in the sky ; 
Her feet are tinged with red dye ; 
Her eyes are covered with a veil. 
Which priestess of mine is she ? 
Answer :—A swallow. 


LL . 
2 The gandharvas ore a class of demi-gods, who inhabit Indra's heaven and form the orchestra at 
all the banquote. 
3 This is one of the sayings of Lal Déd, the bermitess (sco page 65 of Sir George Griereon's 
Lalld-V dkydni). 
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9. 
Ayeyas ta gayeyas ; 
Au bu lanji becheyas ; 
Mudar disam ta kut gayas ! 
T came and went away ; 
I perched on various branches ; 
It was sweet to mo, and whither cid it go? 
Anawer :—Sleep. 
10. 
Bala pitha minimar ush trdwin. 
A doe is shedding tears on a hull. 
Answer :—Straining boiled rice in a pot. 


- Ll. 
Har dit khar natedn. 
An asa is dancing with the door shut. 
Answer :—A mill grinding corn. 
13. 
Baras péth kala-shihmar 
Lat ta da milavil ; 
Lat ninas gilavil. 
A black snake is on the door 
With tail and mouth joined ; 
A lizard came up ; 
It twisted away its tail. 
Answer :—Padlock and key. 
13. 
Buthi bhasm, sanyist chukho ; 
Athi liir, pyida chukho ; 
Dhas dhas karawin day chukho ; 
Pati kini yet, krill chukho. 
Thou art a mendicant, thy face being covered with ushee , 
Thou art a footman, a stick being in thy hand ; 
Thou art a god, making a rumbling sound ; 
Thou art « potter, with a basket on thy back. 
Answer :-—Corn grinding-mill. 
14. 
Chetis ubras krihin kar. 
Timay korin (iv |v. 
In the white cloud are black crows. 
They are calling “ Caw! caw!” 
Answer :— Writing on white paper. 
15. 
Darakhtt jdnawari, darakhias chu na bilvin, 
Gaiza-kashi be-shumdr, phih chuk na cih diwan., 
A tree bird, [but it] does not sit on the tree ; 
Tt produces innumerable eggs, [but] never hatches them. 
Answer :—Fish : likened to a bird because of its fins, which are comparal 
with wings. 





Dost pith kum-y4j ; 

Na pilés clini maj 

Na pilés myini maj. 

A cake of chaff is on the wall : 
Neither thy mother can reach it 
Nor my mother can reach it. 
Answer :—The moon. 


17. 
Ek mashidey do dartwéza. 
Aé miyéin, trad putésa. 
A mosque with two doors. 
Come, Sir, [and] let off a cracker. 
Answer :—Blowing the nose. 
18, 
** Hé tango, nili tango ! téj phuturtham kalas pith. 
‘* Ha bastt | stira basti ! chus bu jaénawér. 
 Guran guriy | rangaisariy | téli kitur kydh * 
* Tahén tsémbar | nasti tstmbar | yeli bithak kyih t” 
‘* O pear, green pear ! thou hast broken the crown of my head. 
‘* O bag-like ! O ash-bag-like [creature]! I am a bird. [I have done it.] 
“ O thou greedy of small fish | O bird of colour ! what is that long needle 
on thy head ? ‘ 
“ O thou cut-nose ! [with a] tiny nose! why didst thou sit there 7” 
Answer :—The blue heron with a long feather growing on its head, and a 
frog. 
19. 
Heri watsh hat ta bar-hangan rat. 
A chip of wood came down-stairs and was caught by the top of the door. 
Answer :-—A comb. 


20. 

Heri wuth Pandit tre dentini gandit. 

A Pandit came down-stairs with three girdles girt, 
Answer :—A load of timber. 


21. 
Hori wuth Pandit wozali jima gondit. 
A Pandit came down-stairs wearing red-coloured clothes. 
Answer :—Red pepper. 
22, 
Hila hilay cilas tadv 
Mukhta-haér gandit driv. 
Yini baizuk fir dv, 
Téni lokan zuwé tei. 
With effort did it enter the period of forty days, 
It came out with a necklace of pearls about it. 
No sooner they heard of its coming 
Than the people got life. 
Answer :—Paddy or corn. 
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23. 
Kachyan, katshan, kohan gays zr, 
Kabul, Qandahdr, Dikli, Kashmir. 
Grass, twigs (and) hills received a shaking 
Throughout Kabul, Qandshir, Delhi (and) Kashmir. 
Answer :—Earthquake. 
24. 
Kham mewah pup kyé ? 
Odur mewah mudur kyi ! 
Which fruit, while raw, is ripe ! 
Which fruit, while wet, is sweet 1 
Answer :-—The cucumber and the mulberry- 
25. 
Khyun, cyun, trukun, wari wawun ta giv kyul khurdk. 
Eatable, drinkable, crushable, seed for garden and food for the cow. 
Answer :—A water-melon. 
26. 
Kuchihand dsam tathi dsam tsoray khair watén. 
T had a little godown, which contained only four kharwéra. 
Answer :—A walnut with its four segments of kernel. 
27. 
Seven pillars underneath a mound. 
Answer :—The udders of a bitch. 
28. 
Lom tal tham tsor. 
Four pillars underneath a mound. 
Answer :—The udders of a cow. 


29. 
Manz maidinas Haidar Haji, 
Kami jdnan begdri lijt ' 
In the middle of the plain is Haidar Aji, 
Which person imposed forced labour upon him ? 
Answer :—A husking mill. 

30. 
Méimaisi hastini zinda andram. 
Live intestines in a dead female elephant. 
Answer :—The inmates of a house. 

$l. 
Péintsay Pandavav pal tul, 
Dituk dérit Lukhari Yar, 
Bitsi méji dhakka ditus, 
Pty witit Khéidan Yar. 
Five Pandavas lifted up a rock [and] 
Hurled it to Lukhari Yar * ; 


a he ei anata | a a el eee or nee 

4 Lokhari Yar (« corruption of Lauki Sci Yar) is the name of a ghdj on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, near the sixth bridge at Srinagar, whore a fair is held on the 13th of the bright fortnight of 
Bhidon (August-September), Khidan Yar is the name of o gh ot the north-western end of the Kashmir 
Valley, where « fair is held om the same date. 
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The weak mother gave it a push, 

It reached Khidan Yir suddenly. 

Answer :—A morsel of food raised with five fingers of the band and 
swallowed down by means of the tongue into the stomach, 

Pé&oin chu mohd san, 

Saman chu kohd zan, 

Tealan chu tsiira zon. 

Tt falls like a mosquito, 

It accumulates like a hill, 

It flees away like a thief. 

Answer :—Snow. 


Sard dyiithum bod, 

Tol phul wilis na od. 

I saw a large lake, 

[But] half a grain of sesamum cannot fit into it. 
Answer :—Nipple or teat. 


+H. 
Wadavi gais, tswp héni dyi. 
Aunt gave birth to a child in a lake ; 
We went to congratulate her, [and] she came to bite. 
Answer :—Jewar al-juwur (Euryale ferox). Ita thorns prick the hand on 
touching it. 
a5, 
Saras manz palwiri hand. 
There is a small fence round a lake. 
Answer :—Eye-lashes. 
th 
Saraa manz sard bod, 
Sir phul wités na od, 
There is a large lake within a lake, 
[But] it cannot contain even one-half of a broken grain of rice. 
Answer :—The pupil of the eye. 
ots 
Satranji watharit, shungin na kind. 
Phulmut pumposh tsafiin na kink. 
Miidmut risa, wadin na kinh. 
The durries are spread ; nobody sleeps [on therm), 
The lotus has blossomed ; nobody plucks it. 
The king is dead ; nobody weeps. 
Anawer :—A frozen pool of water ; the moon ; a snake, 
38. 
Shiyitrah dari ta shiyitrah bar chis ; 
Shiyitrah gaz bhar panih chus, 
Réiszas watshayo rats wisand. 
Tajas pth suna mand chus, 
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It has thirty-six windows [and] thirty-six doors 

It is thirty-six yards in width. 

The king happened to get a good impulse [i.c., to build it}. 
There is a maund of gold on its spires. 
Answer :—The Jimi‘ Masjid. 


39. 
Shupri shupri héndavénd, 
Shriki sati kapatan, 
Biyi tithuiy sapadin. 
A water-melon, slantingly 
Cut into parts with a knife, 
Becomes whole again. 
Answer :—Clothing. 

40. 
Suna sanzi dérey rupa sanza lanjey, 
‘Arifan dup Zérifas yima kami ganjey. 
Branches of silver {are tied] to a golden window, 
‘Arif asked ZArif as to who had tied them. 
Answer :—A cobweb. 

41. 
Tali tali talév khanén, 
Réza duwiiran lit karan. 
It digs a pond underneath. 
It plunders the houses of great people. 
Answer :—A mouse. 


42. 
An oilman’s son with a golden mark on his forehead. 
Answer :—An oil-lamp. 


43. 
Tré katshal kacey pit, 
Kath bath tsdpan chu, 
Pignyul hy natsin chu. 
A lamb with three armpits, 
Is eating up timber [and] twigs {and} 
Is dancing like a black-pepper. 
Answer :—An oven. 

44. 
T'shar chém ta bhar chém ; 
Réja sandi bagh chém ; 
Dushdwla walit chém ; 
Mukhta-mala gandit chém. 
It is empty and it is full ; 
It is in the RAja’s garden ; 
It is covered with a pair of shawls | 
It is wearing necklaces of pearls. 
Answer :—An ear of Indian corn. 
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Tou zangi, tsodéh zangi, 
Uk zangit kulis pith; 
Tasund miz pidshih manga. 
Timan trén chu kunuy ndv. 
{First} having four feet, [second] having 14 feet, 
{Third} having one foot on a tree, : 
Its meat is desired by a king. 
These three have one name. 
Answer :—Khar (ass) ; khar (worm) ; Kharbuz (musk-melon), 
46. 
Wozalis ginas chiti kacipiiti. 
White lambs in a red-coloured stable. 
Answer :—Teeth in the mouth. 
47. 
Yani z4v tani khut kitniy pith. 
As soon as it was born it ascended to the uppermost storcy. 
Answer :—Smoke. 
48. 
Yapéiri bil shin wilin ; 
Apiri bil doth wilin. 
This side of the hill snow is falling ; 
That side of the hill hail is falling. 
Answer :—A cotton-carding mill. 
49. 
Yath saras sariphol na vitsiy, 
Tath sari sakaliy poni cén ; 
Mrag, srugil, gandi, zala-hastiy 
Zén nd zin ta totuy pins 
It is a lake so tiny that in it a mustard-seed finds no room, 
Yet from that lake every one drinks water ; 
And into it deer, jackals, rhinoceroses and sea-clephants 
Keep falling, almost before they have time to become born. 
Answer :—A mother’s nipple. 


5. 
Yira walshov khaira néicuwd samudaras tshdnti. 
Danda-mélan shroni karan, shinas watén mani. 
A rade boy came swimming down a sea, 
He was jingiing his teeth, [and] rolling up avalanches of snow. 
Answer :—A churning-stick, separating butter from the milk. 


51. >. 
Zethim zyiithu razd hyi, prat kanh tas nishi khotsdn chu ; 
Pakhav na ty khorav na ty, corav satin palin chu. 
4 Long like a rope, every one afraid of it ; 
-, Neither with wings nor with feet, [but] by its own foree does it move. 
Answer :—A snake. 


- —_—_ 
® This is o saying of Lal Did, the hermitess. (See page 66 of Sir George Griernon's Lalbé-Vékyini.) 
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RAO CHANDRASEN, A FORGOTTEN HERO OF RAJPOTANA. 
By Paxprr BISHESHWAR NATH REU. 

Tue name of the heroic Mahfrin& Pratap of Mewar, and the memory of his noble deeds 
thrill with emotion the heart of every true Indian—young or old—even to thisday. But the 
deeds of Réo Chandrasen, the first hero of Rajasthan, who in defending his independence 
against the covetousness of the great Mughal emperor Akbar, sacrificed his ancestral throne 
and took every kind of calamity upon himself, and whose path was followed by Mahiran& 
PratAp' after an interval of about ten years, are comparatively unknown to history. 
Further, it has been said that the latter, being much distressed by the miseries of his children, 
once harboured the idea of acknowledging the supremacy of the emperor, but no such idea 
ever entered the head of our hero. Owing to the vicissitudes of fortune, however, his name 
is forgotten even in his own domains. 

The Story of Rao Chandrasen. 

Rao Chandrasen, the hero of this biographical sketch, was born on the 8th day of the dark 
half of Sravana, 1598 v.s. (16th July 1541 a.p.). He was the fourtht son of RAéo Maldev,® 
the well known and powerful ruler of Mirwar, who, by the force of his arms, had acquired 
supremacy among all the contemporary rulers of RAjpitand, and whose shelter was sought 
by HumAyin,* the emperor of India, in his days of adversity, and by whose might the pride 
of Sher Shih,* the Pathan emperor of India, was humbled. Towards the close of Maldev’s 
reign a large part of his dominions had gone out of his possession owing to family discord. 

On the demise of Rio Maldev, R&ao Chandrasen, in accordance with the wishes of his 
father, was installed upon the throne of Mirwér on the first day of the dark half of Mirgasirsa, 
1619 v.s. (11th November 1562 .D.), shortly after which some of his nobles, being dis- 
pleased with him as a result of an insignificant incident,’ began to intrigue with his three 
elder brothers.’ The latter were persuaded to raise trouble in different quarters. His 
eldest brother, Ram, rebelled in Sojat, the second, Rayamal, towards Dundara, while the 
third, Udajsingh, having made a surprise attack, took the two villages Baori and Gangani. 
At this Rao Chandrasen jmmediately marched against Udaisingh, who, relinquishing the posses- 
sion of his newly acquired villages, retreated towards Phalodi. At LohAwat, however, he 
was overtaken and wounded by the Rao in a battle which resulted in a victory for the latter. 
After sometime Réo Chandrasen again prepared to invade Phalodi at the time when the 

} MahAranA Pratap died on the Lith day of the bright half of Magha, 1653 v.s. (15th January 1597 a.p.) 

2 When only a child of three, ic., in 1600 v.s, (1543 4.D.), he was granted tho big fief of Siwina and 
Bisalpur, where he used tp live when of age, A day after his father’s death he hastened to Jodhpur to try 
his luck in taking the reins of government into his hands according to the wish of his father. When a king, 
he granted the fief of SiwAna to his elder brother, Réo RAyama!l (the second son of the deceased Rilo). 

3 In the preface to the Tdzuk-i-Jahdngirt it is stated ; “ Réo MAldov was a very great and powerful 
Raja, whose army consisted of 80,000 cavalry. Although Rap& Satga, who had fought with Babur, pos- 
seased equal wealth and ammunition, yet in respect of dominions and arms, Réo Mildev surpassed him. 

Rao MAldev fonght with Rap’ Seige the former was victorious,” (Persian text, published 
by Naw! Kishor Press, Lucknow, p. 7.) 

4 In the Tabagdt-i-Akbari it is stated :—“The Emperor HumAyin, obliged by circumstances, started 
towards Maldev, who was at that time among the big Rajas of Hinddstén and to whom no other Raja 
was oqual in respect of power and army,” (Persian text, pyblished by Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 
. 205.) 

. & “Thank God, at any cost victory has been attained, otherwise I would have lost the empire of 
Hindast{n fora handful of millet.” (Tdrikh-i-Firishta text, published by Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 
Part I, p. 228, and Muntakhabu 'l-lubdb text, published by the Bengal Asiatic Society, Part I, p. 101.) 

6 An offender having deserted the court of the RAo, took shelter with one of the nobles named Jaitamal 
(son of Jaisa). When he was arrested and brought back, the said noble requested the Rao to punish him 
in any way other than death. Incensed at this uncalled for interference, the Rao ordered the unfortunate 
wretch to be instantly put to death. Jaitamal and his colleagues did not like this. 

7 At this time the three elder brothers of the Rao were in their respective jdgirs. The oldeet, Rim, 
was at Sojat; the second, Riyomal, at Siwdns ; and the third, Udaisingh, at Phalodi. 
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power of the Muzhal emperor Akbar was fast rising. But some considerate nobles intervened 
and made peace between the two brothers, as they (the nobles) apprehended danger to the 
RAthor power through family dissensions at such a time. 





In 1620 y.s. (1563 A.D.) the Rao led an army against his eldest brother Ram. At 


first Ram came out and opposed the army of the Réio at Nadol.’ Bat, seeing no chance 
of victory, he went to Husain Quli Beg, the imperial officer at Nagaur, stated his prior claim 
by primogenitare to the throne of Marwar, and asked for help. Husain Quli, seeing a chance 
of benefitting himself by this internal discord, readily accepted the proposal and suddenly 
laid siege to Jodhpur. The Rao fought for some days, but being obliged by the shortage of 
provisions to make peace,” agreed to restore Sojat to Ram and to pay indemnities of war 
to Husain Quli Beg. In consequence, the possessions of the Rio were limited to the districts 
of Jodhpur, Jaitaran and Pokaran only. But after the return of the Muhammadan army 
the terms of the treaty were not fulfilled to the satisfaction of Ram. He therefore approach- 
ed the emperor in 1621 v.s, (1564 A.v.) for help. As this was a good chance for Akbar 
to avenge his father’s’ wrongs, he accepted the request of Ram and sent an army under 
Mugaffar Khan. Simultaneously, he ordered Husain Quli Beg to dispossess the Rio of Jodh- 
pur and settle Rim at Sojat. Husain Quli, accordingly, laid siege to Jodhpur, but the Réo 
bravely defended the fort. When the imperial army failed to take the fort by open attack 
it attempted to enter it by an inlet!! towards the Ranisigar tank, but in vain. 

As the siege continued for many months, provisions failed, and the leading sardirs there. 
fore prevailed upon the Réo to escape, He, reluctantly, went to Bhadrajan’? with his 
family, while his sardars, who remained behind, fought in open battle and died glorious deaths. 
The imperial army then took possession of the fort. 

The following is an extract from the Akbarndmé 1 :— 

“" After the accession of Chandrasen to the throne the imperial army besieged Jodhpur. 
Hearing this, Ram, the eldest son of Rio Mildey, came and joined them. From there 
he went to the emperor who bestowed honours upon him and sent him to Husain Quli Beg with 
a fresh army under Muinu’ d-din Khan and others. The imperial army soon took the fort,” 

The Rao collecting men and money began to harass the Muhammadans now and then. 
In 1627 v.s, (1570 a.p.—978 a.4.), when the emperor, after visiting Ajmer, reached Nagaur, 
many princes of RAjpitén4 attended his court there.’4 The Rao, too, went there to read 

® Another version is that it was Rio Rim who, with the nssistance of Mah&ripA Udaisingh, had at 
first marched out in order to obtain the throne of Marwar. 

» It is stated in Tdrikhi-Palanpur (Part I, page 7) that MirzA Sharfu'd-din robollod against Akbar 
and invaded Mert& after the demise of Rao Mildov, and that Rio Chandrasen saved Mert by concluding 
® peace with him in 1615 v.s. (1559 a.p.). These facts sre doubtful, for Merta had been made over to 
Jaimal by Sharfu'd-din during the lifetime of Rao MAldev. After this, when Sharfu'd-din rebelled, Akbar 


took Merté from Jaimal and made it over to Jagmal. Sharfu'd-din rebolled in 1620 ¥.s, (1563 a.p.=971 
A.u.), while Ro MAldev died in 1619 v.s. 


#0 When HumAyin had sought the assistance of R&o Mildev against Shor Sh&h, his followers had 
slaughtered a cow in Marwhr. Displeased with this, the R@o (MAldev) had desisted from helping him, 
and Humfiyim had to turn back disappoi 

i This inlet is meant for carrying water to the fort from the tank. 

* This event is stated in the chronicles to have occurred on the 12th day of tho dark half of Marga. 
Sirga, 1622 v.s. (19th November 1565 a.p.). 

13 Akbarndmdé, text published by Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. IT, p. 197. 

14 Udaisingh, the third son of R&o Mildev, and Rao Kalyanmal and his son Rayasingh of Bikaner, 


was also entrusted. Rio Rim was also appointed in Jodhpur to help in guarding the highway to Gujarat, 

Tt is stated in the Tobagdt-i-Akbart that Akbar reached Nigaur on the 16th Jumddd "LAEMr, 977 act, 
(3rd day of the dark half of Pausha, 1626 v.5.—corresponding with the 26th November 1569 A.D.) and 
sojourned there for 5) days (p- 289). But in the Akbarndmdé this event is said to have Ccourred in 
978 a.m. (1570 Av.) (Vol. Tl, pp. 357-58.) 
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his mind, and was received by the emperor with due honour. His inward desire was that 
if the Rao were to own his allegiance, even in name, he might restore Jodhpur to him. But 
the unbending nature of the Rao defied all courtly allurements and he returned to Bhadrajan, 
rejecting the offers of the emperor. Soon after this the imperial army laid siege to Bhadrajan. 

The Rao defended it for some time, but as provisions here also failed, he went to Siwina. 


In 1629 v.s. (1572 A.D.) the Réo made a recruiting tour, and on his way, when encamped at 
Kanuja (district Jaitaran), Ratan, son of Khinva, the chieftain of Asarlai, disregarded a sum- 
mon to his court. The Réo, therefore, marched on Asarlai and laid it waste. 

Next year (1630 v.s.=1573 a.v.) the inhobitants of the town of Bhinaya (district 
Ajmer) approached him for protection against the depredations of Madalia, the Bhil chicf- 
tain. Accepting their appeal, the Réo attacked the residence of the Bhil. As many other 
Bhils of the neighbourhood happened to be there taking part in some ceremony, they all 
took up arms to repulse the attack ; but as soon as MAdalia was killed they all fled,” leaving 
the place and the district in the possession of the Rao. 

The same year (i.e., 1630 v.s.=981 a.u.) Akbar despatched a strong army to take 
Siwina."* Besides the Muhammadan commanders, Shih Quli, ete., Hindu princes and 
chiefs, like Rayasingh of Bikaner, Keshavadis of MertA and Jagat Raya, were also deputed 
to accompany it, As the emperor was very anxious that the Rao might be made to own 
allegiance, he had instructed his commanders to try to win him over by promises of 
imperial favour. At first the army went towards Sojat, where it defeated prince Kalla," a 
nephew of the Rao, and thence set out for Siwina, taking his (the Réo’s) relatives Keshavadis, 
Maheshdds and Prithviraj along with it. When this large army camo near Siwana,’* 
plundering the surrounding country and defeating those who made opposition, the retainers 
of the Réo suggested that he should take refuge in the neighbouring hills and await 
his opportunity. 

Chandrasen, accordingly, went into the hills, leaving the defence of the fort to his com- 
mander-in-chief, Rathor PattA, but he let slip no opportunity of harassing the besieging 
army upon its flanks and rear. The garrison, too, gave a good account of itself. Though 
the besieging army was large and formidable, yet neither the Rao nor his retainers were 
discomfited. In 1621 v.s. (982 a.1.), disppointed at the state of affairs, Rao Raéyasingh, 
who then administered Marwar on behalf of the emperor, left Siwina for Ajmer and informed 
the emperor that the army deputed to SiwanA was not adequate to capture the fort, and that 
reinforcements were necessary.!2 The emperor thereupon sent Taiyib Khan, Saiyid Bog 
Toqbéi, Subban Quli Khan Turk, Kharram, Agmat Khan; Shivadas, etc., with a large army to 


et I ee eee Par a eee ee eee 

15 From that day the following proverb has boon ourront in MarwAr :—Arafarat Arteae tits dteadt, 
ie., ‘as soon as MAdalia (the Bhil chief) was killed the guests to tho feast dispersed.’ 

Bhinaya is in the possession of the descendants of Rio Chandrason to this day. 

It is stated in the Chiefs and Leading Familics of Rajpitdnd (1916) that Chandrasen, the son of Rao 
Maldev of Marwfr (1531) came to Ajmor, and having by stratagom intoxicated Madalia, the chief of a 
band of Bhils who ravaged the country near Bhinai, slew him and dispersed his followers. For this service 
Bhinai and seven other parganas wero bestowed on him in jdgir by the emperor Akbar. (See pp. 96-95.) 

M Abbarndmdé, vol. U1, pp. 90-81. 

17 Prince KallA at first bravely opposed the imperial army, bat being outnumbered, was eventually 
obliged to leave Sojat and take refuge in the fortress of Siriari. Tho imporial army, finding it difficult to 
take this latter plac, set fire to it, which obliged Kalla to retreat to Korna. Being pursued to this place, 
too, he had to conclude peaco, and though exempted himself, upon some pretext, from attendance, he 
had to send his rolatives to the court. 

18 Tho allies of Rao Chandrason, Rival Megharij, Sukhardj, Suja and Devidis, had bravely fought 
with batches of the imperial army that had been plundering in the neighbourhood. (Akbarndmd, vol. LL, 
p. 81.) 

1? Akbarnduvd, vol. III, pp. 10-111. 
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Siwina. “The strength of the imperial army being thus augmented, the Rio, at the request 
of his sardars, escaped vin Rampura to the hills. The emperor resented the escape of the 
Rio, and reproached his commanders. 

Next, in 1632 v.s. (983 a.n. ) Jala} Khiin was deputed?® to suppress the Réo, and Saiyid 
Ahmad, Saiyid Hishim, Shima] Khin and other nobles were ordered to accompany him. 

As the army previously sent suffered continued failure it became disheartened ; and as they 

esd Soest edie aud te ba. rameter fvoddieoaly bw As bilby tracts, the horses, too, be- 
came weak and unserviceable.2] The emperor accordingly instructed these newly appointed 
commanders to relieve it ; and they went to their respective jagirs to make preparations. 

When JalAl Khan reached Merté, Ramsingh, Sultansingh,** ‘ Ali Quli, ete., nobles of 
the Siwfna army, sent him word that, though they were trying their best to suppress the 
Rao, yet they had not been able to defeat him, for being himself a brave warrior, surrounded 
by retainers equally brave, and finding an impregnable shelter in the mountains, he was 
invincible. But if Jalal Khin would instantly help them with his army they would achieve 
some success. Jalil Khan accordingly marched on Siwina. Hearing this, the Rio arranged 
an ambush to surprise and rout Jalil Khin on the way ; but somehow the latter got scent 
of the design and advanced and attacked the RAo. This unexpected attack upset all his 
(the Réo’s) plans. For some time further he continued the conflict, till, anticipating the 
complete destruction of his handful of brave soldiers in fighting against such odds, he again 
took refuge in the hills.** 

As the imperial army had had a bitter experience in entering the hills in pursuit of such 
a dangerous enemy as the Rao, this time they retired to the fortress of Rimgadh, and from 
there they tried their best to find out his whereabouts ; but all their efforts proved fruitless. 
In the meanwhjle they learnt through a person who called himself Devidis'* that the Rao 
was with his nephew, prince Kalli. On this they went with him to Kalli, who positively 
denied the information. The army had to return in despair, and Shimél Khin was much 
displeased with Devidis. Inviting the latter to his camp under some pretext he tried to 
make him prisoner, but at the right moment Devidis effected his escape, to the disappoint- 
ment and shame of Shimfl Khin. Devidis went to KallA, and, as he was determined to 
avenge himself on Shimil Khin, he together with Rio Chandrasen fell upon the imperial 
army. In their hurry they mistook Jalil Khin for ShimAl Khan. However the former was 
killed. They then proceeded to attack the latter (Shimfl Khin), but by that time Jaimal, 
at the head of a fresh imperjal army, happened tu arrive, and the Rio.and Devidis thought 
it prudent to retire. 


This last attack had much reduced the strength of the imperial army, affording an 
opportunity to prince Kalli (s0n of Réimé) of once more trying his luck. He collected men 
and money, garrisoned the fortress of Devkir,** and prepared for battle with the imperial 
army. To overcome the new difficulty, the imperial army was obliged to give up the siege 
of Siwina and Prepare for an attack upon Devkir. The emperor, seeing his poste 


20 Akbarndiaui text, published by Bongal Asiatic Society, yol. ITT, p. 148, 

21 Jbid., p. 167. 

$2 These were younger brothers of Rio Riiyasingh of Bikaner. 

13 Akbarndmd, yol. ILI, pp. 158-169. 

24 The strange story related by this man at Rimgadh waa that he was the mime Devidis who waa 
supposed to have been killed in the battlo with Sharfu'd-din at Merté; that when he was loft on the field in 
a senseless state, an nacetic picked him up, took him to hie hermitage and healed his wottnds ; that he re- 
mained with the sacetic for some time and had come with his permission to try his fortune by serving under 
the imperial banners. He was belicyed by some of the imperinl commanders, while others disbelieved him. 
(Akborndmad, vol. 171, p. 169.) 

26 ‘The site of thin fortresn remains yet unidentified. (Akbarndmd, vol. IIT, p. 167.) 
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endangered, sent more men under Shihbéa Khin to stamp out the anarchy in these parts. This 
new general, on reaching DevkGr, saw that the imperial army besieging the fortress was in 
difficulties, He, therefore, advanced and attacked the fort. This reinforcement greatly 
added to the strength of the imperial army and the handful of fatigued retainers of prince 
KallA could not withstand its attacks for long. The fortress was captured and Shihbas 
Khan left some troops in it under the Saiyids of Birha, while he himself proceeded to SiwAna. 
On his way he fell in with some Rathor warriors stationed in the fortress of Dinira,2" to 
whom he sent proposals for submission with an offer of imperial service. But these brave 
Rathors, preferring death to loss of independence, engaged the great Mughal army in a 
furious battle till every one of them had fallen onthe field. The Mughals took possession 
of the fortress and went on to besiege Siwina. There they relieved and sent back the old 
army, in accordance with the emperor's instructions. The new general, after some days 
of strenuous effort, perceived that it would be very difficult to take the fort by fighting in 
the open with the brave Rathors. He, therefore, had recourse to stratagem, and cut off all 
supplies for the garrison. Seeing further defence impossible, the commander proposed to 
evacuate the fort on condition of being allowed to retire peacefully, Shihbix Khan wel- 
comed the proposal as he foresaw only loss in pressing the siege further. Thus, after pro- 
longed and severe fighting, the fort of Siwina came into the possession of Akbar 
in 1633 v.s. (984 a.m.) and the surviving Rathor defenders retired to the hills of 
Piplun, where the Rao resided. But still they continued to attack the Mughal army 
whenever possible. 

The came year, in the month of K&rtika (October-November 1576 a.p.), Raval Hansraj 
of Jaisalmer secing the R4o engaged with the imperial army, invaded Pokaran, which was de- 
fended by Paficholi Anand Ram, who commanded in behalf of the Rao, for about four months. 
In the end, no advantage being gained by either side, a treaty was concluded by which the 
Raval was to advance a loan of one lakh of phadias (Rs. 12,300) to the Rao, and the Rio 
waa to hand over the district of Pokaran to the Raval on condition of returning it on the 
repayment of the loan. Rao Chandrasen, being engaged in war with the Mughals, was in 
need of money and, therefore, welcomed the treaty, 

As the imperial army pursued the Rio even to his mountain fastness of Piplun, he, 
after fighting for a time, was obliged to retire towards Sirohi,*’ Dingarpur?* and 
Binsward. 

Later on, when Sojat also fell into the hands of the Mughals on the death of Kalla on 
the field of battle, Kumpavat Sidil, son of Maheshdis, Jetavat Askaran, son of Devidis, 
and other sardirs of Mirwir went over to the Rao and requested him to return and protect 
his native land. Accordingly he set out for Mirwir via Mewlr and, routing the imperial 
post at Sarwir, took possession of the district in 1686 v.s. (1579 a.p.). Later he overran 
the adjacent districts of Ajmer also.*® At this the emperor sent an army against him under 
Payanda Muhammad hin and others. The Rio, after fighting for some time against these 








om At present there is no fortress at Daniira. 

27 Rao Chandrasen is said to have stayed here for about a year and a half. 

28 It is said that though Rio Chandrasen, owing to the dissension between the Rival and his son, 
had acquired possession of Dimgarpur fort, be waa obliged to vacate it on the arrival of the imperial army, 

29 In 088 a.m. (1637 V.5.=1580 a.p,) it was reported that Rio Chandrasen (son of Mildeva), in spite 
of his (formerly) attending the imperial court, had rebelled ; but being afraid of the imperial army he had 
awaited an opportunity in his hiding place, and now, finding « chance, had begun to plunder the district 
of Ajmer, (Akborndmd, I, p. 316.) 

But Rio Chandrasen had only once met Akbar at Nigaur in 1627 vs. (1570 a.p.). A subsequent inter- 
view with Akbar is neither mentioned in any of the Persian Chronicles, nor in the khydtz, This statement, 
therefore, must allude to his meeting with the emperor in 1627 vs. 
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odds, thought it inadvisable to remain in the open field and retired to the nearest hills in 
1637 v.s. (1580 a.p.=988 A.H.). 

Shortly after this the Rao again collected men and money, invatled Sojat and took pos- 
session of it on the 11th day-of the dark half of Srivana 1637 v.s. (7th July 1580 4.p.). 
He then established his residence in the hill fortress of Saran close by, but he did not enjoy 
the rest for long as he died on the Tth day of the bright half of Migha 1637 v.s. (11th 
January L581 a.v.) at Sachiyaya. Thus ended the chequered but brilliant career of this 
unyielding hero of Marwar.2° On the spot where he was cremated there stands a marble 
tablet to this day.7! 

Rao Chandrasen was a ruler of very inflexible and independent disposition. He took 
upon himself the hardships of a wandering life in the mountains after being deprived of his 
paternal state (Mirwir). He continued to fight for 16 long years with the armies of an 
emperor like Akbar, and never thought of ending his miseries by yielding to the supremacy 
of the great Mughal. Even from the Abbarndmda it is evident that it was the ardent desire 
of the emperor to bring the R4o under his allegiance like other rulers of RAjpitané ; he, there- 
fore, used to give special instructions to all the nobles sent against him to try their best to 
subjugate the R&o by offering imperial favours. But this desire of the emperor was never 
fulfilled. Rao Chandrasen had three sons,—Ugrasen, Riynsingh, and Askaran.?? 

At that time the Mahfrind (Pratap) and the Rao (Chandrasen) were the two sharpest. 
thorns in Akbar’s side, A contemporary poct has very well expressed this fact im the follow- 
ing couplet :— 

wachiar Ql aaa waar, wat wee a Peat | 


at eet a@ fac, wan & Sede aia |! 
i.0., at that time there were only two renowned rulers throughout India, viz., Rani Pratap 
and Réo Chandrasen, whose horses could not be enslaved by the imperial brand, who could 
never be tempted by imperial service, and whose arms ever remained drawn against the 
Probable Reasons for the Obscurity of Rao Chandrasen, 

The chief reason why the name and history of such a character have been forgotten 
seems to be that, unlike the case of Mahirind Pratap of Mewar, the throne of Mirwir was 
lost to the descendants of our hero—Rio Chandrasen. Some time after his death, his younger 
brother Udaisingh (alias Mita RaéjA) got possession of the throne in 1640 v.s. (1583 a.p,) 
The new ruler had not been on good terms with his brother. The poets and historians of 
the time probably thought, therefore, that the recital and narration of Chandrasen's heroic 
deeds would not only be fruitless, but even a cause of displeasure to the contemporary ruler, 

We hope true Indians, and especially the Rathor RAjpiits, will cherish in their hearta 
the memory of the magnanimous Rao like that of Mahfrini Pratap. 

30 It is stated in the chronicles of Mirwiy that when Réo Chandrason had taken possession of Sojat 
& large number of Rathor sardira from far and near had flocked to his banner. But Rathor Bairs4l and 
Kumpavat Udaisingh, out of pride, paid no heed to him. Rdo Chandrason, therefore, marched upon Dedor, 
the jdgir of Baireil. On the way, an Askaran, son of Rithor Devidis, promised to negotiate with Bairsél 
and induce him to enter the service of the Rio, the latter gave up the idea of invasion. When, however, 
Askaran saw Bairsfl for the purpose, tho latter, feigning terror, requested Askaran to assure him of tha 
fnvour of the Rio by bringing him (the Rilo) to his house for dinner. ‘This waa arranged. But soon after 
his return the Rio suddenly expired ; homeo treachery on the part of BairsAl is generally sttapocted. 

31 In this tablet there is an image of Rio Chandrasen on horseback along with five ladies standing 
in front of him, to show that five of his wives became safi. This fect is also borne out by the inserip. 
tion below the image, which runs as follows: SRTOTaA: [ape vias sae yy [9] 9 apwaTA @ (a) 
were ales ( air ) fey ora har darat Fatwa adi 74 ee. — 

32 Rilo Chandrasen made m charitable grant of village Arathnadi to a Brihmay named Saaz), 
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HISTORICAL DATA IN RAJASEKHARA’S VIDDHASALABHASJIKA. 
Br V. V. MIRASHI, M.A. 

Ix an interesting article entitled “The staging of the Viddhasilabhafijiki ” published 
in a previous issue of this Journal (vol, LX, p. 61 f.), Mr. Dasharatha Sharma has drawn 
attention to the historical data in the Viddhasdlabhaajiki of RAjaSekhara- The historical 
importance of this drama had also struck me as T was studying the inscriptions of the Kala- 
churia and the works of RAjaéekhara, and [ wrote an article on the subject which was pub- 
lished in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute! some months before Mr. Sharma's article 
" appeared in this Journal. Mr. Sharma has independently studied this question, and though 
he agrees with me in some matters, his conclusions in othera are different from mine. It is, 
therefore, necessary to examine the available evidence once more to arrive at the trath. Be- 
sides Mr. Sharma’s article contains some misstatements which must be corrected to prevent 
misconception by future historians. 

After studying the Viddhaddlabhaiijika and the relevant inscriptions Mr. Sharma has 
drawn the following conclusions. 

l. The Viddhasdlabhaitjiki was etaged at the Court of the Kalachuri king Yuvardja- 
deva I of Tripuri. : ' 

9. It commemorates a victory of the Kalachuris over the RAshtrakita king Govin- 
da IV. This war was undertaken to crown Baddiga-Amoghavarsha ITT king 
of Kuntala. 

The first of these conclusions is no new discovery. As far back as 1905 the late Dr. 
Hultzsch arrived at the same conclusion and on the same grounds.! As for the aecond my 
conclusion is in some respects different from Mr. Sharma's. I agree with him that the play 
commemorates a victory of the Kalachuris over the Rashtrakites, but T hold that Yuvarija- 
deva’s antagonist was not Govinda IV, but his own son-in-law, Baddiga-Amoghavarsha ITT, 
who had already usurped the throne on the death or murder of Govinda IV. Mr. Sharma 
says: ‘Govinda TV seems to have been a man of vicious character, who met his destruction 
in a rebellion raised by his subjects.” It is not quite clear how Govinda IV met his death. 
The Deoli and Karhad Plates attribute his destruction to hia voluptuousness, which under- 
mined his health.2 But the veiled reference in that verse to the disaffection among his 
subjects, as well as the statement in the next passage that his successor Amoghavarsha was 
requested by the feudatories* to ascend the throne, may denote that he lost his life in a re- 
bellion of his subjects and feudatories. 'The latter supposition ia also supported by an import- 
ant passage in the Vikramdrjunavijaya of the Kanarese poet Pampa, where it is said that 

* Arikesarin, a Chilukya chieftain ruling over Jola country (Dharwar district), conquered the 
great feudatories sent by the emperor who offered opposition and gave univeraal sovereignty 
to Baddiga when he came, placing confidence in him.’ Jt is, however, doubtful if the Chedis 
had any hand in this revolt. The battle on tho bank of the Payoshni, which is so graphically 
described in the Viddhaddlabhaiijiki, could not have been fought with Govinda IV, for in 
that passage the adversaries of the Chedis, who supported the claim of Virapila for the throne 
of Kuntala, are said to be kings of Karnita, Sithhala, Pindya, Murala, Andhra, and Konkana, 
as well as the lord of Kuntala. Now it is well known that Govinda TV had, by his vicious 
conduct, displeased all men and had sent armies against Arikesarin (who may represent the 

1. Annals, vol. XI, Part IV (1930). 

4 Ind. Ant., vol. KAXIV, p. 117 f. 


3 iy screnarrar ratte geen aagae tata | davatsaasaa: dures: 


siggy HUREMTH SATS, Hanon ses Ta: Arata || 


aay F 
5 Ep. Ind, vol. VII, p. 34- 
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king of Karn4ta) and Chdlukya Bhima IT of Veigi (the king of Andhra). These kings at 
least were displeased with Govinda IV, and we shall not be far wrong if we suppose that other 
feudatories also did not like his misrule. In the Deoli and Karhad plates of Krishna TJ, 
the son and successor of Baddiga-Amoghavarsha, we are told that the latter was requested 
by the fendatories to ascend the throne. These feudatories are not, therefore, likely to have 
fought for Govinda IV and against the Kalechuri king, who, according to Mr. Sharma, es- 
poused the cause of Baddiga. Jt is, on the other hand, probable that Baddiga-Amoghavarsha 
was intriguing with the discontented feudatories of Govinda IV to bring about his downfall. 
We have a clear reference to this in the passage from the Vikramérjunarijaya cited above, 
which says that Arikesarin gave the throne to Baddiga who sought his help. Wuvardjadeva I 
was no feudatory of Govinda IV. If he had been mainly instrumental in securing the throne 
of Kuntala for Baddiga, the Deoli and Karhad plates of his son would have surely referred 
to his help. We find instead, that Krishna ITT, the son of Baddiga, even while he was a 
sr siemens etetl ge eed cath aa a Kalachuri king) who was an elderly relative of 
his mother and wife.’ This can be no other than Yuvarijadeva I of Tripuri, the father-in-law 
of Baddiga, The earliest date for Baddiga is 937 A.p., and the date of Krishna III's accession 
is 9440 ap, Krishna's victory over Yuvarijadeva must, therefore, be placed between these 
two dates. As it is mentioned first in the list of the achievements of Krishna IIT while he 
Was a crown prince,’ it may have occurred in the first two or three years of his father’s reign. 
Tt would, indeed, be the height of ingratitude, if Krishna waged war so soon on Yuvardjadeva, 
who, according to Mr, Sharma, placed his father on the throne of Kuntala. 

I, therefore, conclude that Yuvarijadeva must have espoused the cause of some other 
claimant for the throne of Kuntala and fought with Baddiga-Amoghavarsha and his son 
Krishna, who had usurped it with the help of the feudatories. In my article in the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Institule 1 have shown in detail that the kings of Karnfta, Simhala, Pandya, 
etc., mentioned in Rajatekhara’'s play as the adversaries of Yuvarijadeva, were afterwards 
-the feudatories of Krishna ITI, and may, therefore, have come to his father’s help in that 
battle. Baddiga was, no doubt, Yuvarijadeva’s son-in-law,? but he was a man of saintly 
disposition, being guided entirely by hig son Krishna ITI, From the manner in which 
Krishna ITI and his successor Khottigadeva are referred to in the KardA plates,’ the late 
Sir Kamkrishna Bhandarkar rightly conjectured that they were half-brothers and that 
Kandakadevi, the daughter of Yuvarajadeva, was the mother of Khottigadeva but the step- 
mother of Krishna II]. We are told in the Viddhaédlabhaiijibi that Yuvarijadeva married 
the daughter of Virapala, whom he placed on the throne of Kuntala, This is manifestly 
impossible if Virapila of the play is intended to represent his own son-in-law Baddiga-Amo- 
ghavarsha. All these considerations render it extremely probable that VirapAla was moant 
to represent some other uncle of Govinda IV who had an equal claim for the throne after the 
latter’s death, Yuvarijadeva must have decided to back him, for he must have known that 
if his son-in-law Baddiga gained the throne he would be entirely under the control of his son, 
Krishna II, of masterful personality, and thus thwart him in his ambitious schemes to 
become a Chakravartin. 





6 Fleet, Dynasties of the Konus Districts, p. 417. 
| qagaageasm qacarafaasera | wateiaeds 84 aearaar tw: || 
Karhad Plates, Ep. Ind., vol. IV, p. 284. 
® Ibid., p. 285. 
® Matrimonial alliances are not always successful in preventing hostilities between embitiops kings, 
Several instances of this can be quoted from modern European as well as ancient Indian history. 
0 Granta ernarTRe 7 FAs arate sineqerraes, greratraieae rah Tea 


TTasH | sa: Gene TWAT RT aaa: | 4 || 
Early Histery of the Deccan (1928), p. 127, 
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Mr. Sharma places this battle on the bank of the Tapti, with which he identifies the 
Payoshni mentioned in the play as the scene of the battle. Tt appears from the Epics and 
Purinas that three rivers—Tipti, Purnd and Paingatigi—bore the name Payoshni in ancient 
times.11 The Viddhaédlabhaijibi tells us that Yuvardjadeva sent an army under-his Com- 
mander-in-Chief to place Virapla on the throne of Kuntala. It must have advanced directly 
on MAnyakheta (modern Malkhed, near Bidar in the Nizim’s Dominions), the capital of the 
Rashtrakitas. Its progress was checked by a confederacy of kings, and a fierce battle was 
fought on the bank of the Payoshni. This river must, therefore, be identified with the 

which, alone of the three rivera mentioned above, lies on the way from Tripuri 
(Téwar near Jabalpur) to Malkhed, The surrounding country was probably called Maral 
in those days. The king of this country was one of the adversaries of Yuvarijadeva. From 
the Uttarardmacarila the MuralA appears to be a tributary of the Godavari, and we find that 
the Yadavas who were ruling in that part were feudatories of the Rashtrakatas. To assure 
Yuvarijadeva that the people of that country had submitted to him after that fierce battle 
the Commander-in-Chief remarks in his dispatch that the ladies of Muralé had fixed their 
eyes on hisfeet. The identification of the Payoshni!? with the Paingahga seems, therefore, 
to be almost certain. 

The victory that Yuvarijadeva won in the battle of the Payoshni was, however, only 
temporary. Baddiga soon regained the throne and was firmly established on it in 937 A.D. 
His son and crown prince, Krishna III, soon took revenge by defeating Yuvarijadeva, as 
stated in the Karhad plates. 

Let us next turn to some other statements in Mr. Sharma's article. He identifies in a 
footnote YuvarAjadeva the patron of Abhinanda with Yuvarijadeva T of Tripuri. Extracts 
from the initial and concluding portions of the Rémacarita were published in 1922 and 1928 
in the Triennial Catalogues of Manuscripts collected by the Madras Government. The work 
has recently been edited in the GaikwAd’s Oriental Series. From several references in that 
poem it is now quite clear that Yuvarijadeva, the poet’s patron, was a Pala king and bore 
the title Héravarsha, He must, therefore, be distinguished from Fajasekhara’s patron, the 
Kalachuri king Yuvarijadeva I alias Keydravarsha, The editor of the Rémacarita has 
adduced cogent reasons to identify him with Devapala, who ruled in the second half of the 
ninth century A.D. 

Relying on Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s statement in his History of Medieval Hindu India, 
Mr. Sharma holds that Kokkalla I was the master of Trikalihga in 870 av. Mr. Vaidya 
has cited no authority for his statement. From the eleventh century onwards we find that 
the title was assumed by some Kalachuri kings. But so far as I know, the passages in the 
Viddhasdlabhaiijika cited by Mr. Sharma are the earliest references to the assumption of this 
title by a Kalachuri king. If Trikaliiga means high or elevated Kaliiga and denotes the 
highlands between the coast strip called Kalinga and Daksbina Kosala,“ the country was 
conquered for the first time by Kokkalla’s son, Mugdhatunga-Prasiddhadhavala, the father 
of YuvarAjadeva I.!° After this conquest he placed one of his brothers in charge of it. The 
inscriptions of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur mention that Kokkalla had eighteen sons, of whom 
the eldest became the lord of Tripuri while the others became the lords of Mandalas.'" 

11 Sce Nundo Lal Dey's Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, p. 156. 

12 Relying on Mr. 8. N. Majumdar’s statement in his edition of Cunningham's Geography of Ancient 
India, Mr. Sharma takes the Murali country to represent the central possession of the Kalachuris. But 


* this is inconsistent with the express statement in the play that the lord of MuralA was one of Yuvardjadeva's 


oppononta in the battle of the Payoshyi. The Trikindasesha seeme to distinguish the Murali from the 
Reva or Narmadh, cl. fay 3 TTT PAPA 8 TSKTAT jIn the iilabhdrata lao Rijosekharn 
distinguishes between Murala and Mekala the country round the source of the Narmada, ef. aftrerscerire : 
qraret anerara | (Act Lv. 7). 

18 Vol. III, Nos. 3439 and 3760 (pub. 1922) and vol. IV, Noa. 5371 and 5373 (pub. 1928). 

lu JBORS., vol. XIV, Part IV. 

15 See references to the conquest of Pili in the Bilhari inscription of the Rulers of Chedi (Ep, Ind., 
vol. I, p. 254 i.) and the Renares copperplate inseription of Karna (Ep..Ind., vol. 1, p. 297 f.) 

lv Ci, Ratanpur Inscription of Jajalladewa, Bp. Ind., vol. 1, p. 32 f. : 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A SINHALESE-PANDYAN SYNCHRONISM, 

In the time of Sens I, according to the (iila- 
voméa (Mair. 50, 12-42), a Pindyan king invaded 
Ceylon, ravaged the Northern Provinces, and secked 
the capital. Sena mado terma, and the Pindyana 
quitted the island. 

eee ae sige TI (Me. 5i, 


Chicf in his stead. 


Sinnamaniir Ne ik ves We erie oa tae 
of Simhala by Sri-Mira, son of Varagupe I, and 


Of-0. counter-invaston sckkton te eid. 
The yoar of Varaguna II's accession is generally 
accepted ag c. 862 ap. (Aivarmalai inscription, 


the Tiruvellarai inscription, Tp. 683, see But, 
11, 253). 

This dato does not fit cither the traditional | 
dating of the Mhe, (Wijesinha) which gives Bena I, 
346-566 ap. and Sena IT, 866-001 av.; nor 
with the schemo suggested by Hultzsch in JRAS., 






| 1913, 517-531, which would give Sens I, ¢. 823-343 


AD. and Sena II, 843-876 av. Mr. K. V. 


Sicheshmbaa ater relying on Wijesinha's dating 


infers that this sack of Maduri marks the end of 
Veragupa IIs reign (Ancient Deccan, P- 141), 


e. 851-885 A.D. hs ‘sspodiiton” et Base 
pease artery iy Poel sc chiefs 


| that Varaguna IT wrested tho Piandyan throne 
from his father Sri-Mara with the help of Sena II. 
This synchroniam, if valid, is important, and provea 


| the soundness of Prof, Geiger's judgment. 


F. J. Rocmanps, 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


A Comparative asp Errao.ogtcaL Dicrioxary 
or THe Neraut Lawovacs, by R. L. Tees, 
M.C., M.A. With Indexes of all Words quoted 
from other Indo-Aryan Languages compiled by 
Dorothy RK. Turner, M.A. 12}0} inches ; pp- 
xxiv+835. London, Kegan Paul, Trench 
Tritbner & Co., 1931. 

This admirable dictionary is the outcome of 
16 years’ work; and the labour involved in its 
preparation will be apparent from its contents 
to all linguists, Suffice it to state that dictionaries 
and vocabularies of fifty languages and dinlects, 
including, be it noted, the Gypey langunges, have 
been systematically examined for the purpose 
of the etymological notea and tho indoxes. In 
the preface the author states his nim sa having 
been to give all those interested in the Aryan 
languages of Indin genorally, and in Nepéli in 
particular, a dictionary in which for the first time 
the attempt is made to ind‘eate with some degree 
of scientific securacy the etymologies of an Indo- 
Aryan language ag a whole. The indexes have 
been planned to enable those concerned with 
Indo-Aryan languages other than Nepdli to use 
the etymological material here collected. Right 
well have these aims been accomplished : the result 
ia & work that should serve os a guide for future 
Indian loxicography. 


In his Linguistic Survey of India Bir Georgo 
Grierson classifies this language, which he calla 
Eastern Pahdri or Naipdli (here using the Senskritic 
form, while Prof. Turner adopts the form Nepali 
aa locally pronouneed) aa one of the Pahiyi lon- 
guages of the Inner Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryan 
Branch. Prof. Turner tells us that NepAli original- 
ly belonged to o dialect-group which incloded 
the ancestors of Gujarati, Sindhi, Lahnda, 
Panjabi and Hindi. As the speakers of the 
foot-hills of the Himilays, settled down in their 
new homes, these languages lost touch with their 
relatives in the north-weet, and developed in- 
dependently. Being brought into close contact 
with the dialects of the plaina to the south, they 
shared with them important sound changes, 80, 
in the case of Nep4li we find the Hindi and Bihfrt 
dialecta exercising a strong and sppirently in- 
creasing influence. Among the modern Indo. 
Aryan languages Nop&li is most closely allied to 
Kumioni, its neighbour on the -west. This 
linguistic evidence corroborates the historical 
information we possess sa to the introduction in 
comparatively recent times of this form of Indo- 
Aryan specch into NepAl, For it must be re- 
mombered that most of the languages spoken in 


‘| 
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Nepil, such as Newari, Murmi, Gurung, Ring 
(Lepeha), Migari and Sunwiir, belong to the Tibeto- 
Burman Sub-Family. Nepili, also known by 
the names Gorkhali, Parbatiyi and Khas-kurd, 
was introduced under the dominion of the RAjpits 
who migrated, under pressure of the Muhammadan 
kings of Delhi, into Garhwal, Kumion and western 
Nepal, and gradually extending their influence 
in the hill country, occupied the town of Gorkhi 
in 1550 ap, It was o ruler of this ‘Hous of 


Gorkha,” a3 Buchanan Hamilton described tho 


dynasty, who in 1760 finally the whole of 
Nepal under his sway ond founded the existing 
had previously been spoken in Nop! is not definite- 
ly known, but it is likely that this had heen tho 
ease, “If there were such on Indo-Aryan lan- 
guage," Prof. Turner writes, “it was probably 
elosely akin to the ancestor of Bhojpuri and 
Maithili.” 

Some of tho special features of this dictionary 
may be briefly noticed. The etymological notes, 
which have been printed within square brackets 
under the worda concerned, are concisely recorded, 
but disclose much research ond ore, we think, of 
outstanding philological value. We would like to 
gea scholarship of thia charactor directed to the 
etymological side in Hindi dictionaries. It will 
be noticed that caro has been taken to distinguish 
words borrowed from Sanskrit {i.c., loan words) 
from words inherited or descended from that 
language. The indexes, so accurately and fully 
prepared by Mrs. Turner, which contain some 
45,000 words arranged alphabetically under cach 
language side by side with the Nepili connected 
words, will be most useful for purposes of reference 
to students of other Indo-Aryan languages. esides 
Indo-Aryan, a few words of Dravidian, Mupdi, 
Tibeto-Burman and other languages have been 
included. We should porhaps have expected 
more evidence of Tibeto-Burman and Mundi 
influences in the vocabulary; and it is posaible 
that extended research in the direction of these 
languages will reveal further such traces. In the 
matter of orthography certain innovationa will be 
observed. Theso aro fully explained in the In- 
troduction. For instance, Turnbull's practicn in 
the use of tho virdma hag been sdopted, and 
ionfzamas have boon written aa actually pronounced, 
except in the caso of words still confined to purely 
loarned cireles. Prof. Turner expresely oxplaina 
that he has invented no new spelling, but adopted 
the system which most nearly represents in writing 
the sactual pronunciation of the spoken word. 
Thia is a thoroughly sound principle, and having 
regard to the etymological notes and tho index 
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should be satisfied. 


In o work of this sls acl ovcdigeshana eeobarsctbes 


| it ia inevitable that some errors should creep in; 


that they are so rare ia testimony of the care and 
accurate methods of the compiler, The fow we 
have noticed are chiefly in reapect of worda of 
Arabic or Persian origin. Had any relinble dic- 
tionarica of the Bihiiri vernaculars heen published, 
Prof. Turner would have recoived much help 
therefrom. We notice, however, that he haa 
earclully searched, and made good use of that 
invaluable storehouse of rural terms, Bihar Peasant 
Life, compiled by Sir George Grierson. 
Professor Turner ia to bo warmly congratulated 
on the publication of this fine pieco of work, 
which wo hope is the. auspicious harbinger of a 
greater work for which material is accumulating. 
0. EB. A. W..0. 


A CALENDAR oF THE Court Mosures or Tum East 
Ispta Company, 1671-1673. By Ethel Broce 
Sainsbury, with on Introduction by W. T. Otte- 
will, M.BE. 8} x 6 in; pp. xxvii+356. Oxford, 
Clarendon Pres, 1932. 

This volume forms the ninth of the sorica of 
Calendars compiled by Miss Sainsbury; and tho 
work is of the same high standard os characterised 
the previous volumes. The introduction, the first 
to be written by Mr. Ottewill, Bir William Foster's 
successor at tho India Office, contains a carefully 
prepared analysis of the contents, which is of great 
help to the reader. The three-year period was 
comparatively uneventful in Indis itself, but wns 
marked by better trading resulta and the resump- 
tion (after five years) of payment of dividends by 
the Company, in spite of the renewal of war with 


the Dutch, which necessitated the adoption of 


special measures, such os the supply of convoys, 
ior tho protection of the Company's fleeta, The 
most sensational events perhapa were tho capture 
by four Dutch men-of-war, on the Ist Jon. 1673, of 
the island of St. Helena, which had been in posses- 
sion of the Company since 1651, and its recapture 
along with three Dutch E. I. ships by Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Richard Munden four months 
later. The island was restored to the Company, 
who continued to hold it until the Crown assumed 
posession in L834. 

The full index has been prepared with Mine 
Sainsbury's customary care. 

C. E. A. W. 0, 





Tue Renin or Tet, by Sm Coantes Bett, 
K.C.LE. C.M.G. 9X6 in. ; pp. xvi+235; 69 
illustrations and $3 maps, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1031. 
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and under Mar-pa and others it took a strong Tantrik 
turn. As Sir Charles writes, Tantriem was more 
congenial to the Tibetan nomad, “travelling in 
wild wastes and facing the unknown forces of 
Nature on a stupendous scale than the “ agnostic 
disillusionment or the intricate metaphysics of 
the earlier Buddhist schools.” Pénism, more- 
over, was still a real force in the land—the “ Ti- 
betan religion,” as it is called in the Tep-ter Noin- 
po. Buddhism, in fact, was developed in Tibet 
upon lines that best suited the people. The author 
aptly adds: “Their (the Tibetans’) capacity 
for building is shown in the massive monasterics 
that harmonize eo admirably with the great moun- 
tains round them, their capacity for organization 
is ahown by the completeness of their hierarchy 
and their monsstic discipline, This complex 
system, however, has perforce to defer to the needs 
of the ordinary Tibetan, and meet him in respect 
of spirits, good and bad, and supply, or allow 
others to supply, the charms and spells that control 
these heirs of the older Faith." 

Chapters follow on the great poct-saint Mi- 
la Re-pa, on the Yellow Hat sect founded by 
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piled. Sir C. Bell has had the advantage of being 
presented by the Dalai and Ta-shi Lamas them- 
selves of authentic copies of some of the oldest 
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sympethy of a cultured mind 
and the personal interest in their lives 
that pervade this book, which is beautifully 
trated from photographs taken by the a 
himeelf. 
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C. E. A. W. O. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL BULLETINS rrom THE ZooLoal- 
caL Sunvey or Isp. Bulletin No. I. A 
Report on the Human Relics recovered by the 
Naga Hills (Burma) Expedition. By B. &. 
Guha and P. C. Basu. Pp. 68, Plates 1—XXII. 
Caleutta, July 1931. 


From an intensive examination of 219 human 
bones collected from the houses of some fourscore 
villages in the extreme north of Burma the authors 
of this well-illustrated monograph infer the oxist- 
ence, side by side with the Mongolian types which 
dominate this area, of an Australoid strain with 
characters resembling those of the Kadars of 8. 
India, the Papuans of Melanesia, and the Tasma- 
nians. Comment on these far-reaching deductions 
would, in the present dearth of published evidence 
besring on the subject, be premature, but a series 
of Bulletins of this quality should go a long way 
towards clarifying some of the perplexitics of Indian 
race origins. 


F.J.R. 
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JALOR INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF PARAMARA VISALA, DATED VS. 1174. 
Br SAHITYACHARYA PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU. 

Tats inscription was fixed in the inner side of the northern wall of the building called 
“Tépkhini " at Jalor (MArwir). It was first noticed by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar in 
PRASI, W.C., 1908-9, p. 54, and summarised by him in N . 104 of his List of Inacr. N. I. 
During my recent visit to the place I found it fixed in the wall upside down and brought it 
to the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur, for preservation. 

The inscription is engraved ona bulky white stone slab, which measures 2’ 33"%1'10". But 
on reading the contents it was found that when this stone was removed from ita original place 
to be fixed in the Tépkhand (sometimes used as a mosque) it was damaged a bit on one side. 
Thisis inferred from the fact that the last two letters of the 4th and the Sth lines are missing. 

The inscription contains 13 lines. The language is Sanskrit, and the characters belong 
to the northern type of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. As regards orthography, 
the consonant following r is doubled, except in one case. 

The date given in this inscription is Sarhvat 1174 Agddha Sudi 5 Bhaumé, corresponding to 
Tuesday the 25th June 1118 a.p. The Satnvat given in it is Shrivanidi and not Chaitridi. 

The importance of thia inscription lies in the fact that this is the only inscription hitherto 
found which gives the genealogy of the branch of the Paramaras whoruled over Jalor. Vakpati- 
raja, the first Paramara roler mentioned in this inscription, is quite different from Vakpatiraja, 
the Paramfra ruler of Malwé: for the latter had no male issue and therefore adopted his 
nephew Bhoja, while the one mentioned in this inscription had a son named Chandana. 

As the inscription is dated V.S. 1174, the time of this Vikpatiraja would be about 
V.S. 1150, It is therefore probable that the founder of the Paramira branch of Jalor 
might have had some connection with Dharapi Variha, the Paraméra ruler of Abu, 


Text. 
1, & 3 Reanktet afersgrarteretageir 
2. qeanmra aixa [2] G2 Aa ware (-] 
3. wedrgrieermnaaaia : arrearer [-74] 
4. arqatata aecar (at) airaia: aaeai 24 [uz] 
6. aeqaertatae [:] aaraestresars [ : aa] 
6. Tawanae Maat viftarattaa: 
7. Baritawi: see career at [eat] 
8. = (@) argaaaetereal aufevia: 1 
9. areaaes Gard Std! qeaada: 
10. 4a aisefiert qharaia @fac: |! 
LL. tat teraesar ( tt) 7 Ve HeerATA: II 
12, diaed era girs gaze (s) & | 
13. [A] a2 yyvw sre gfe x aya | 


Ls. 1-2. The enraged Vasistha created the Paramira from (his) fire altar to conquer 
Visvamitra and to kill his enemies. 

Ls. 3-6. There was a king named Vakpatiraja in the dynasty of Paramira. His son 
was Chandana, who got a son named Dévardja. Devarija had a son named Aparajita, whose 
son was Vijjala. 

Ls. 7-8. His son, like Kartikéya to Siva, Pradyumna to Krsna and Dakya Prajipati 
to Brahm4 was Dharivarsa. 

Ls. 9-10, Dhdrdvarga’s son was Visala, who enlightened all the petty chiefs with 
religious knowledge. 

Ls. 11-12, Mélaradévi, the queen of this king Visala, got this golden kalaso put here 
on the steeple of the temple of Sindhu Rajé‘vara.! 

L. 13. Sathvat 1174 Ash&dha Sudi 5 Tuesday. 
i This temple was probably built by Sindhurijs, the founder of the Paramira dynasty of Abu, as ia 
evident from the inacription dated 1218 v.s. found at Kiradu :— 
Perera TENTH: TTHTEAT TS 
This temple ia not in exislence n07. 
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KIRADU INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF CHALUKYA BHIMADEVA II AND 
HIS FEUDATORY CHAUHANA MADANABRAHMADEVA, DATED Y.S, 1235. 
By SAHITYACHARYA PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU. 

Tats inscription is engraved on a pillar at the entrance of a Siva temple at Kirddu, 
a ruined village near Hatmé about 16 miles north-west of Badmér in Mallini district (MArwar). 
It was first noticed by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in PRASI. W. C., 1906-07, page 42, and is 
summarised in No, 381 of his List of Inscriptions of Northern India. 

It contains 16 lines and covers a space of 17}"x9}". The language is Sanskrit. Except 
three couplets, one in the beginning and two at the end, the whole is in prose. The middle 
portion, from the Sth to the ]4th line, as also the 16th line, has peeled off. As regards 
orthography it is to be noted that at some places the consonant following r is doubled, 
at one place s is used for 4 and at others é for «. 

The record, after paying reverence to Siva in prose and poetry, gives the date as 
VS. 1235, Karttika Sudi 13 Gurau (=Thursday the 26th October 1178 a.D.) when in the reign of 
Bhimadéva (II) (V.S. 1235-1298) his feudatory Sakambari (Chaubina) Mahérdjaputra 
Madanabrahmadéva was ruling at KirAtakipa (Kiradu), and TéjapAla was carrying on the 
administration, It also tells us that the latter's (Téjapila’s) wife, seeing the old image of the 
temple broken by Turuskas, installed a new image on the aforesaid date ; and, making a 
request to the ruler (Madanabrahmadéva), provided two gifts for the gods, 


Text. 
x. & Gam: fase: (a) ayait [ daqa) afeat (:) Prvar a! acteqirasitts— 
%. teat a (ar) ef | dat 2zy os [az] Ul Wate 
faenigaresiiatea aercantas 
2 FPR Tomas Rodarsiig [ cara? ] 


¥. Peareqy ceaqawary: iga a [efx elite: aa wat eRrta— 
] 


¥. [a] Ce ee ee, See 
encdecaaipi satign [ a] (mer) wayardinea- 
(.  grarfrad) segregated — — — — — — [ sai | faere aeateqr- 
qisarat a (a) 
, Rrilaemee vitae [ Fa) gets [ ara? ] St ee [ at ] asda 
ainawarl gue — 
c. tifaqar ( sad ) aiterseis [a] -- — — — _ _ WH ear (7) 


——— — — — TAAIRAR sade ae F — 
¢ feusqitas [o] etehis [w= J— ———-— 


— — — — Cann? afteeia sige’ (3 ) far 
.°. ate fries after (mn) HR — — — — —~ 


RX. - Geerdauqeyg [ sete] — a ee 
— — — — anftensiee 83 siete 

8%. ca Teg (es) age 
— — — — [fi] fe @ wer om (at) & aioe 

Xu. wifeogha g — — — — — — —~— 
— — — Rea oa [ fe ] fadiqaza 

ts. ow Gudeqa (d) be — — — 
—— — — — — aimrAarazig 

YW. SRL revels Wi area GAT aT Cari: ameTigla: | [ aeereaer ] ah wes eT aerESE HI 

. Cal aul gr — — ee 


=~ — — — £8] aL 8] at eet: 
' The original seems to have ‘HZryat Waal faware (A 
A )a: [1] —pD. R. B. 
? Perhaps “4A (belonging to the god) has to be reed. 


saan 
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(Contributions to an old 4 
By Tue tate Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 


Ix 1921 Professor Suniti Chatterji sent a long note to Sir George Grierson on the old 
controversy about the “City of Bengal, Bengala, Banghella or Bangala " and on the term 
“ Bengal” or ‘‘ Bangal" itself, which Sir George passed on to me in reference to Dames’s 
long footnote on the former in his edition of Barbosa, vol. II, pp. 135-145. According to the 
Professor, to a Bengali, “‘ Bangala ” means all Bengal and “ Bangal,’’ Eastern Bengal only. 
In that sense “‘Bangal” was frequently used in medieval Bengali literature, and nowadays 
it is held to be so much a matter of common knowledge as not to require the support of 
literary evidence. 

The Professor wrote : “‘ At the present day we call our province Bingals, or Banla, or 
BangalA (BaalA)-des, the term embracing all Bengal, North, South, West, East ; but when 
we say Bangal (Bangal)-des, without the final -¢, we mean Eastern Bengal, not specifically 
any particular tract, but all the eastern Bengali area where the language is characterised 
by some special phonetic and morphological characteristics (e.g., ts, 4, dz pronunciation 
of c, ch, j ; retention of the epenthesis, deaspiration of aspirates, o.g., bhagya=West Bengali 
bhaggd but pronounced bdiggd, dropping the h, change of 4 to h, use of re and not ke for the 
dative ; use of mu, future, for the lst person). A Bengali speaker, no matter where he comes 
from, is a Ban(g)Ali, but Ban(g)Al is a man from Eastern Bengal. The forms with the wider 
connotation, Bangalé, Bangali, are recent, and to all appearance borrowed from the Hindo- 
stAni (or Persian) BangAlah, Bangali. The other form, without the terminal 4 or f, is older, being 
normally developed out of Vangala, and retains the old connotation of the word. Ban(g)al 
is a term of contempt, and a Western Bengali speaker habitually employs it in a disparaging 
sense, although the Eastern man would call himself also a Bai(g)ali. Sometimes an Eastern 
Bengali person would resent the use of the term Bangal from the accom panying tone or gesture 
of contempt, though he does not object to his patois andhis part of the province being called 
Bangalbh4sA[ or Ban(g)Ale,ie., Bangiliyé kathA] and Bangil-des. This contemptuous use of 
Bangal(a) we find as early as the twelfth century, at least. Sarvinanda, a Pandit of 
Western Bengal, inhiscommentary on the Amarakésa (dated 1159) gives Old Bengali words 
in explanation of Sanskrit terms: and he explains the Skr. word sidhma, ‘ dried fish,’ by a 
remark : Yatra vaagdla-vaccdrdndm pritih— in which the low Bangal people find enjoyment.’ ” 

Then by way of explaining the various terms for the Province of Bengal or its parts, 
viz., Bangil, Baigala, Vang’, Vangila, and also Varendra, Gauda, Ridha and Samatata, 
the Professor made the following illuminating remarks: “ Bangla, Bangali are convenient 
names for the language and people of the whole tract of Bengal, and Vanga-desa in the sense 
of the whole of Bengal is but a Sanskrit rendering of Bangilah in the sddhu-bhdsd ; so also is 
Vanga-bhisf of the vthan-i-Bangilah. But that the form Baigal referring specifically to 
Eastern Bengal carries on the tradition of an earlier state of things when Vanga, Vangila 
(Bang&la) meant the land or people of the eastern part of the province, is attested by epi- 
graphic and literary remains. Thus, Bengal consists of four tracts: Varendra or Varendri 
or Gauda=N. Bengal ; Radhi=W. Bengal ; Vanga = E. Bengal, and Samatata=the Delta. 
Gauda, probably as early as the closing centuries of the first millennium 4.D., came to mean 
West Bengal and North Bengal (Varendra and Radha), and Samatata and Vaiga were used as 
synonyms of South-East and East Bengal. Fa Hian knew Samatata-Vaiga as Harikela, a 
name which is found in epigraphy, as well as in a medieval Sanskrit work, where it was 
called ‘ Harikelés tu Vatgiyah.’ Epigraphic references can be found in R. D. Banerji’s 
Palas of Bengal (Memoirs of the ASB., vol. V, No. 3, cf. pp. 44-45, p. Tl, ete.). It seems then 
that in Western India, Vanga was loosely applied to all Bengal during the closing centuries 
of the first millennium 4.p.—an application of the term, which, to some extent, was accepted 
in Bengal as well, and helped the adoption in modern times of the Western (Hindostani) term 
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BangAlah as the national name. In the various biographiesof Chaitanya written in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, we are told that he travelled to Vanga or East Bengal, where 
he used to make fun of the people by imitating their pronunciation, a thing which they resent- 
ed. The same thing is done now among the people of Western Bengal, who never let an 
occasion go when they can parody the BingAl pronunciation. Western Bengal, with Nadiyé 
as its centre, was known as Gauda: Gauda and Vaiiga are also used in the early (pre- 
Muslim) inscriptions to denote West and East Bengal. When Rammohan Ray wrote his 
Bengali Grammar, about 1830, he called it Gaudiya bhigir Vydkaran. M. Madhu-Sidan Datta 
in his epic Meghanddavadha Kavya (in the seventies of the last century) refers to the Bengali- 
speaking people as Gaudajana. The old tradition is carried on in two recent publications 
of the Varendra Research Society of Rajshihi—Goeude-lekha-méld and Gouda-réjamala. Tt 
is through foreign influence and example, namely of the Persian-employing Muslims, of the 
people of Upper India and the Portuguese and the English, that Bangilah—Bengal was 
given to the whole province as its proper name.” i 

He then passed to a very brief consideration of the term ‘City of Bengala’ in 
its various forms, originating in the works of Portuguese writers: I read a few years ago 
@ monograph by Babu Birendranith Basu Thakur in Bengali secking to locate ‘the City of 
Bengal’ in the Dacca District. In this book he quoted amply from Portuguese and other 
travellers in English—evidently taking much pains over his work. The view he put forward 
was that the ‘City of Bengal’ of the early European travellers is Sunargioi in the Dacca 
District, Le., in Eastern Bengal. Eabu Amulya Charan Vidyibhisanpa, Professor of Pali in 
Caloutta and a well-known writer on Bengali history and antiquities of Bengal, at one time 
studied the question of the ‘City of Bengal," or as he calls it of ' Bengalla,’ and agrees 
with the above view. Indeed, I found that many of his arguments had been incorporated in 
Birendranith Basu Thikur’s monograph.” 

Dames, in his very fine edition of Barbosa and in the very careful note he made on the 
‘City of Bengala,’ however, took another view of the question, as noted in 1923 in my 
long review of his book (ante, vol. LI, ‘* Some discursive comments on Barbosa"); “I pro- 
pose now to confine myself to the remark that he rejects Chittagong, Sunirgaon and Satgioh, 
and finally fixes on ‘ Gaur taken together with its subsidiary porte’ as the place known 
as BangaAla in the early part of the sixteenth century.” 

Personally, I feel sure that Dames was wrong in this idenfification, and Heawood, writing 
in the Geographical Journal m 1921, wasof thesame opinion: ‘‘One of the puzzlesthat will 
probably be never definitely solved is that of the identity of the city spoken of by early 
travellers under the name Bengala (or Banghella) as the chief commercial emporium of the 
kingdom of the same name. It has been discussed (among others) by Mr. G. P. Badger in 
his edition of Varthema's Travels, and by Sir Henry Yule both in Cathay and in Hobscn- 
Jobson. The latter gave the weight of his great authority in favour of the identification 
with Chittagong, holding that it was a case of transferring the name of a country to one of 
its principal cities or ports, a habit which he attributed to the Arabs generally. The latest 
[in 1921] and most thorough discussion of the problem is that of Mr. Longworth Dames in 
the second volume of his admirable edition of Barbosa (the first writer after Varthema to 
mention the city as ‘ Bengala'), lately published by the Hakluyt Society. Mr. Damesdevotes 
to the subject a note extending to nine pages of small type, in which, after summarizing all 
the evidence extant and the views of previous commentators, he gives it as his opinion that 
by ‘ Bengala’ the old capital Gaur, taken together with its subsidiary port or ports (Sat- 
gaon or Sunargaon or both), is intended. A striking piece of evidence in favour of this ia the 
mention of ‘ Gaur-Bengiila,’ apparently as one city, in an inscription at Kandahar dating 
from 1594. Mr. Dames contests Yule’s view that the Arabs were accustomed to use the 

name of a country for its principal town, though they occasionally, he says, followed the 
reverse custom, Yet he allows that the city of Gaur took its name from the country, and 
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that the name Bangila ‘seems in its turn to have passed in common usage from the country 
to the capital,’ so that the objection to Yule’s view seems limited to his ascription of the 
practice to the Arabs. As against Chittagong Mr. Dames holds also that it was only tempor- 
arily and imperfectly subjected to Bengal, and was thus hardly likely to be taken for the 
latter’s principal port in Barbosa’s time. Its later use by the Portuguese, under the name 
Porto Grande, as their chief port of entry, was, he thinks, principally because there was no 
strong government there to fight against. These considerations are certainly weighty, yet 
some may think that there is more to be said for Yule’s view than Mr. Dames would allow. 
Thus the Cantino map of 1502 already shows Chittagong prominently as one of the two great 
ports of this part of India (the other being Satgaon), and the position given to it at the point 
where the Bay of Bengal runs up into a funnel-shaped opening in the land fits in well with 
Barbosa’s account. It does not seem impossible that Barbosa’s description may actually 
have been influenced by a knowledge of charts like Cantino’s, for there are many indications 
that the notions of early writers were largely tinged by their knowledge of current maps, as 
well as vice versé. 

Again the Turkish sea-book, the Mohit, edited by Bittner and Tomaschek in 1897 (Jour- 
nal, vol. Il, p. 76) which though considerably later in date (1554) than Barbosa, has been shown 
by Tomaschek to have been based on earlier sources, describes precisely the same state of 
things, Chittagong being spoken of moreover (to use Bittner’s translation) as ‘ der Hafen Sati- 
gam, d.i. das dstliche Bangdla,’ while the boundary of Bengal (with Rakkang, i.e., Arracan) is 
drawn a good way down the east coast of the gulf. That little weight can be attached to 
later cartographic representations, in which Bengila and Chittagong appear as distinet 
places, is evident if we consider Gastaldi’s map of 1561, where the city of Gaur appears in 
four different forms (five, if Bengala stands for the same city), yis., Gaur, Scierno, Cernoven 
{the two last representing its name Shahr-i-nau or * New City,’ as noted by Yule), and Cor 
on one of the effluents of the mythical Jake Chiamay, supposed by Mendez Pinto to be the 
Ganges. Nor can great importance be allowed to geographical compilations such as Heylin’s 
Cosmography in which (ed. of 1652) Bengala is mentioned as a great city in addition to Gaur, 
Catigan, and Porto Grande, the writer being also ignorant of the identity of the two last 
named, Heylin would have it that the country took its name from the city.” 

In my own edition of Varthema (1928), p. ixvi, I wrote as follows: From Tenasserim 
Varthema goes to Bengal, reaching his destination about the middle ‘of March. He says 
frankly that this journey was undertaken out of curiosity....-. Then he tells us that “ having 
sold some of our merchandize we took the route towards the city of * Banghella’ as mer- 
chants. This term—the city of Banghella—has long been, and still is, a source of trouble 
to scholars : where was it? This question greatly exercised Badger in 1863, it sorely troubled 
Dames when editing the contemporary Book of Duarte Barbosa in 1921, and it bas been the 
cause of many researches by Indian scholars in Bengal itself. Varthema, however, evidently 
repeats his former practice and calls the town he visited after the province in which it was 
situated—Bengal. The actual site is hardly yet settled, but it may be taken, for the purpose 
of defining Varthema’s journey, to be Satgaon on an old bed of the Hugli River. On this 
assumption he is right in saying that “ the sultan of this place is a Moor,”’ and that the people 
« are all Mahommedans,” as Bengal at that time was under the Husain Shahi Dynasty. 

I suggest then that the true solution of the difficulties to be confronted in identifying the 
‘City of Bengila ’ is that the old travellers did not all mean the same place by that term. 
Some of them found their way to Bengal and reached an emporium for foreign goods, such 
as Chittagong, Sundrgfon or Satgion, places not necessarily near each other, and called that 
the ‘ City of Bapgala,’ which every traveller knew by reputation. I feel sure from the 

trend of his travels and from his account thereof that Varthema’s ‘ City of Bengala’ 
was where I have placed it, whatever place other writers and travellers may have meant by 
that term. 








DRAVIDIC PROBLEMS. 
Br L. V. RAMASWAMI ATYAR, M.A., B.L, (Matanasa’s Cotteor, ExwaAKULa™), 
I. Tuju H. 
[A] GeNxERat. 

Tue glottal fricative 4, it is well to remember, does existas a secondary development 
in many of the Dravidian dialects. 

Tamil shows it dislectally in the development of the inter-vocal velar plosive -E- (-g-) 
which, while it changes in common parlance to the half-voiced variety of the velar 
fricative [x], becomes a semi-voiced glottal fricative in cortain communal dialects. As the 
oral fricative generally involves some separation of the vocal chords, the tendency (wherever 
this is present) to give this fricative a distinct individuality leads to the issue of a strong 
breath-current from the glottal region itself and to the consequent production of the aspirate h. 

The minute sound known as dydam [.g224] in Tamil, appearing in a few ancient 
words after short initial syllables and before the voiceless plosives -k, -t,-p, and before 
-cand f (which latter are also classed by ancient Tamil grammarians in the plosive series), 
presumably also involved an aspirate element from an early stage. 

Modern Kannaa shows an initial glottal fricative A-, developed from an older r: 
folk- Kannada also shows more rarely a prothetio A-, 


The central Dravidian dialect Kai shows the glottal fricative in a number of contexts:— 
(a) Intervocnlly, as the development of an original velar surd -k-, through the stage of the 
velar fricative [x]; (b) at the terminal positions of very old bases, where the aspirate appears 
to have cropped up in connection with the formative affix -k ; (c) initially as a sub-dialectal 
development of other sounds, 

Géndi, the other central Dravidian dialect, also shows the aspirate —{a) in connection 
with the formative ending -k of certain verbs ; (b) in connection with the plural ending -& 
of nouns having final long dorsal vowels ; (c) in connection with the same plural ending -k of 
nouns with final -I, -n or -r preceded by long vowels ; (d) in connection with the causative 
affix -f; (e) and prothetically in a few cases. 

Kurukh possesses the glottal fricative (a) in aspirated plosives; (b) as the 
development of a velar fricative x+transcribed in grammars as kh which sound (judged 
by the description given by Father Grignard) would appear to be so nearly related 
in origin to the glottal fricative as to involve in its production a certain amount of 
aspiration ; (c) as the development of an original Dravidian initial &- of native words : and 
(d) dialectally as a prothetic sound. 

Brihiii possesses A- (a) prothetically (cf, Sir Denys Bray's Grammar of Brahti, page 32); 
(b) in the peculiar aspirated sound transcribed as JA by Sir Denys Bray ; (c) as the develop- 
ment, in certain cases, of older sounds, 


In a paper contributed by me to the columns of this journal some time back, I gave a 
summary sketch of these points and a few instances to illustrate them, It would be neces- 
sary for us-to pursue the study of the occurrence and origin of A in each of the diale ape 
rately, so that we may have an idea of the factors that have contributed in each case to the 
production of this secondarily developed glottal fricative. 


In this paper I propose to study some of the features characterising the production of 
hin Tulu. The contexts in which the glottal fricative 4 occurs in this dialect are the fol- 
lowing :—(a) as the representative of p- in initial positions of certain “learned "’ loan-words 
and of sub-dialectal borrowings from Kann. ; (b) as the development of an older ¢- initially - 
(oc) as a prothetic sound. = 
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A- occurs chiefly in Tulu only in initial positions of native words ; inter-vocally native 
words [except a few borrowings from the contiguous dialect Kannada, like arihu (knowledge)] 
do not have the aspirate at all. 


[B] Tutu &- CORRESPONDING TO p-. 


[Note.—(a) These h- words in Tula are all borrowed from Kann., being either rare sub- 
dialectal forms or “learned ”’ words. 

(b) Many of these A- words have genuine Tulu p- counterparts which are far more 

generally and commonly used. A few like halavu, hdku, hdou, hilu, etc., are 

“learned” borrowings from Kann. They have no counterparts in Tuju With p-.} 


hagalu, pagalu (daytime) —cf. Tam. pagal, old Kannada pagal, modern Kannada hagalu. 
hani, pani (slight rain) —cf. Tamil pani (cold), old Kannada pani, mod. Kann. hani, 


Kai pini (cold). 
hari, pari (to ran, to flow)—ef. mod. Kannada hari (to flow), Tamil para-kk- (to spread). 
hala-vu (many) —of, mod. Kannada hala, south Dr. pala. 


ha!abe, parabe: (old man)—cf. mod. Kann. hale (old), Tam. pat-aya (old, ancient). 
haku (to flog, to lash) |—of. mod. Kann. Adk- (to throw ; colloquial also ‘ flog ’ or * beat *) 


and Tamil péy-kk- (to cast). 

hdvu (snake) —of. mod. Kann. hdvu, Tamil paémbu, Tel. pamu. 

hésige (mat) —cf. mod. Kannada hdsige (mat), Tamil pdy (mat) connected 
with the base pdy (to spread). 

Ad!u (rain) —of. mod. Kannada hd/u and Tam. pdl (waste), 

hitg (to be unsteady) ©—of. mod. Kann. hifg- (to go back) and common Dr. base pi- 
(back) in Tam. pin, ete. 


hidi, pidi (hold, grasp) —cf. mod. Kann. hidi, Tamil pidi. 

huttu, puttu (birth) —cf. mod. Kann. hutfu, old Kann. puttu, Tel. puftu, Tamil pire-, 
coll. poraskk (to be born). 

hullu, pullu (grass) —cf. mod. Kannada hullu, Tam. pullu. 


hengasu (woman) —cf. mod. Kann. heigasu (woman), Tamil pen, ete. 
hemma (abundance) —cf. hemma of mod. Kann. Old Kan. herma, perma, and Tam. 
peru-mai, 


In connection with these instances the following facts are significant :-— 


(i) While the change of p- > h- has affected almost all Kannatla words of the modern 
period (vide Kittel’s Grammar, § 64), only a fraction of p- forms of Tulu shows h- as rare sub- 
dialectal instances. A large number of native words with initial p- remain unchanged, e.g., pafiji 
(pig), pajee (mat), patter (strip, stripe), pade- (to become invisible), pase (greasiness), pddte (rock), 
pay- (to be diffused), piji- (to twist), puge (smoke), puftu- (to be born), puda (dove), etc., etc. 


These p- forms do not.possess any corresponding A- forms in Tulu even sub-dialectally. 
Of course a few of these p- forms do have cognates among the A- words, but the differences in 


structure or in meaning or in both are significant :— 


Tulu. Tulu, [borrowings] Kannada, 
paja (mat) hadsige (mat) héisige (mat). 
par- (to fly) hari (to run) hari (to run, to flow). 
pire (behind) hifig- (to be unsteady) hing- (to go back). 


ponnw (girl) hengasu (woman) ~ hengasu (woman), 
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Let us note that the Tulu forma with initial 4- 
structure and meaning to the Kannada forms with A-. 

(ii) None of the A- forms (listed above) show any characteristic Tula features, 
The change of non-Tulu -r- to 'Tulu -d- or -j- is one of the most prominent of the distinctive 
characteristics of Tulu.' This is not evident in any of these A. words ; on the other hand, 
the p- words of Tulu do retain this feature, e.g., puda (dove), pide (rock), pij- (to twist), 
paiiji (pig), ete. Note also how the characteristic Tulu final @ of nouns does not exist in 
the A- forms listed above. 

(iii) Many of the A- forms (listed above) alternate with corresponding p- forms: pullu, 
hullu (grass) ; palli, holli (lizard) ; pi, Adi (flower). This alternation seems to have a sub-dlialectal 
basis, On enquiry I find that only the people of the eastern and north-eastern areas of the 
Tulu-speaking region, which are contiguous to the Kannada country, favour the forms with 
initial A-, while the alternative p- words are far more generally and commonly used elsewhere. 

All these facts cumulatively show that Tulu A- words listed above are borrowings from 
Kannada, in which language p-> h- is a regular feature of the medieval and modern dialects. 

The change of p- > h- in Kannada has been ascribed by Kittel to the influence of Mari thi, 
The process of change was apparently through the bilabial fricative stage [F] which changed 
to h- when the breath-current from the glottis was incorporated. 

It may be noted here that a similar change affecting other surds has occurred in other 
Dravidian dialects also. The production of a glottal fricative from a sunt through the 
initial change of the surd into the corresponding fricative (with or without voicing) and then 
is illustrated by the following :— 

(a) Tamil intervocal -h- < -k-, as in péhu, ahalam, cto. 
-k- > [x] > -A- 
(6) Kai intervocal -A < -k-, as in véhu, eto. 
-k- > [x] > -h- 
(c) Kai initial h- < &- and < t- (sub-dinlectally]. 
k- > [e] > [yg] > &. 
i. > [5] > A- 
(d) Kivi initial h- < p-, as in Aé (to go) 
p- > [F] > -- 
(e) Kurukh dialectal A- < the back fricative, aa in hoy (to reap) < xoy < boy, 
w- [derived from velar k-] > h- dialectally, 
(f) Tulu A- < ¢- [vide below]. 
t- > [5] > A- 





show an unmistakable resenablance fa 


[C] Toy.v t- > h- 

This change is native and is a dialectal one. While f- words are retained among the non- 
Brahmin masses of the southern areas, 4- forms appear in the eastern and the south-eastern 
taluka. In certain northern areas and among certain communities of the south, s- also appears 
in Some cases in the stead of t- or h- 


harp-, larp- (to cut open). 

iiig-, tag- (to touch, to come in contact) —ef. Kannada fig, Tamil hing... 

hdrer, téree (coconut palm) —ef, Tam. tl-ai (palm), Kiti téri (plantain) 
hikk-, tikk- (to be obtained) —ef. Tam. tirig- (to be crowded), 
hinp-, tinp- (to eat) —f, south Dr. fin (to eat). 

hir-, tir- (to be finished) —ef. south Dr, fir- (to be finished), 

hudar, udar (light, lamp) —ef. Kann. cwdar (lamp), Tam. éud., 


Tulu fa (fire), ete. 
® sketch of Tulu phonology ” to be published in the forthcoming Grierson 





1 Vide my “ Materials for 
Commemoration Volume, 
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jeder, tude fives). —ef. Tam. lira, wya (to open), Kann, fwre 
(river). 

hid, ta (tire) —ef. Brahfii tise (moon), Tamil hi (bright), 
ti (fire). 

hil-, td. (to see) —ci, Tel, triid-, Brihti hur- (to see), Gondi 

. hur (to aee). 

heli-, teli- (to know) —cf. Tamil feri- (to know, become clear). 

hij-, taj (to appear) —of. Tamil fond'r- (to appear), Kann. (6 
(to appear), Kiii (4j- (to appear). 

Aédu, tédu (channel) —cf. south Dr. tédu (channel). 


The following significant features may be singled out in connection with this change :— 
(i) The change is dialectal in Tulu; the change is not met with in the neighbouring 
Kannada at all. 
(ii) The cognates of these forms in the other dialects show either (a) an initial - or (b) 
initial ¢-, 4- or #- according to the dialects concerned. 

I have shown elsewhere that the initial affricates and fricatives of Dravidian are deriva- 
tive. ¢- forms in the Tulu instances given above have to be considered original. 

The phonetic process of the production of A- from {- is a question bound up with the 
problem of the conversion of the original ¢- to the affrieates and fricatives. In my paper on 
“ Dravidian initial Affricates and Fricatives " I have pointed out that, all circumstances taken 
together, the aspirate sound of Tulu was #of produced directly from the sibilant s- (which 
process is a common phenomenon in Indo-Aryan), but that we have reasons to think that 
the process of change might have been the following :— 

In a large number of instances with alternating f-, s- and h- in initial positions, there 
should initially have been a loosening of the stoppage for f- resulting in the production of a 
fricative [4] which in one dialect gave rise to the sibilant 4- and in another changed to the 
aspirate by incorporating glottal breath : 

t- > [9] > #5 
t- > [4] > A-. 

This view is strengthened by 

(a) the occurrence of the change of (-to A-dialectally, without its bemg represented by 
any 4- forms, e.g., finp-, hinp- (to eat); (Skt. borrowing) fja, Acja (lustre) ; fofankw, 
hodaiku (clasp). 

(b) The presence of numerous forms with alternating t- and «- (in different dialects) but 
without any corresponding A- forms, e.g., tappy, sappy (fault); télpu, sépu (defcat); tiga, 
siga (bechive) ; tampu, sampu (cold) ; Skt. fadit borrowed as fedilt, sedifu (thunder). 

The intermediate stage represented by the fricative [5] is the direct result of the loosen- 
ing of the stoppage of the plosive ; the sibilant s *, in the production of which a smaller pas- 
sage is formed between the tongue and the dental portion than for [5], can normally be only 
the result of the effort to give a distinct individuality to [5] which is an unstable sound in 
Dravidian. This effort to stabilise [4] apparently produced s- in one sub-dialect and A- in 
another. 

[D] Protuetic é- tx Tov. 

[In the following illustrations, it wil! be noticed that the forms with initial vowels are 
original, in as much as they are directly related to the cognate forms of other dialects, as our 
instances given below would show.) 








= 











2 The difference  almacunae teiaiGed (4) and # (as pointed out by Prof. Jeapersen, wae 8A of hia Lehrbuch der 
Phonetit) is significant. The passage formed in the production of [4] is broader than that for «: Dag am 
meinen churakteristische fair (9) tet dic breite spaltfirmige Offnung im Gegeneats sur Hillenbildung bei a. 





ho 
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hamar-, amar- (to sink, settle) —ef. south Dr, amar-. 

hads-, ade- (to shut) —cf. south Dr. base adai-, ade- (to shut), 

Aér-, ér- (to ascend) —ef. south Dr. ér- (to climb, to rise), 

Auler (betel-leaves), ilar, ire (leaf) ©—cf. dai of Tamil, ete, 

The instances? are few and they are regarded as “ yulgariems " in Tulu nfid itself, The 
rationale of the meorporation of A- in initial positions of these words is not quite clear ; it is 
possible that the analogy of A- words (derived from forms with initial f- or p-) may have played 
some part in the process, 


II, Tamil Aydam. 
( gai) 
What was the value of this ancient Tamil sound ¢ What may have been its origin ? W: 
it'a native growth in Tamil, or was it an invention inspired by Sanskrit ? So many bet 


views have been expressed on these points by different scholars, that it might be useful to 
consider if the data available for us can supply any clue to the solution of these problems. 
[A] Tae Descrirrions or TRE SouND GIVEN BY Ancient TAMIL GRAMMARIANS. 
The earliest Tamil grammar, Tolkippiyam, deals with the sound in a number of siliras 
of Efuttadigiram, of which the following may be quoted here :— 
Sitra 38: @e@waeer qeaer rrujgcuerel 
yICrT® ymits acerca Seow ees 
kuriyadan munnar dydappulli 
(yjuyirodu punarnda ralldpan miéaitté 
[ie., dydam appears after short syllables and before the six surds E, c, t,t, 
pand r). Cf. also Sétra 91 where the dydam ia described an a drpelutty. 
Sdira 39: = Sue ogalgy deem Gyre pid 
Triyan maruiginumisaimai ténrum. 
[Le., it appears also when the final consonant of a word combines with 
the initial (eurd) consonant of another word]. 
Nannil, another old grammar of Tamil, deals with it in the following etitras :— 
Stra 87 of Eluttiyal -— 
HUssELe stv weer gow sh 
Aydakk-idan-dalai (y\aigd muyarci 
[ie., dydam is produced in the head (ie., the upper palate), through the 
opening of the mouth], 
Sitra $97: werd sew les weds wh eu 
lalaviltriyaipindm dydam ahkum 
[Le., when final -I or -! of a word combines (with the initial surd of 
another word), the dydam produced is shortened]. 
Sitra 228: @ dee! eer dae eter af OAL! Bub 
eqe Cuore weeferler 
Murilvali lalattay-(cjanaiyin-dydam 
dgarum perfium alvaliwiné 
[ie., -I and -I after short syllables when combining with -f in alvali groups 
give rise to the dydam). 
The earlier commentators of these siitras of Tolkappiyam and Nannil have adduced in each 
Case appropriate instances of old Tamil words and word-combinations containing the sound. 
opear the following borrowings from Kann. with and without initial A., the A- forme are original A. 
*Ppears to have been dropped in the alternative words -— 
nntkdin, annubkde: (coconut and plantains) —for honnu ; ef. Tel. pandu (fruit). 
dadagu, adagu (ship) —el. Kenn. padagu, hadagw, corrupt adagu (ship). 
hari, ari (to flow) —cf. Kannada pari, hari, ari (to flow), 
The process of change in these cases appears to be original p.-> [F) > A. > sere, 


t | 
pie ra, : 
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Putting all these together, we learn the following from these siitras:— 

(a) The sound d4ydam occurs after initial short vowels (or syllables) and before 
surds, as in co g7 ohtu (that), eco@ ebkw- (steel), ete., ete. ; 

(®) In combinative groups of the alva/i type, final -I or -1 of initial short syl- 
labled words, when combining with the initial t- of the succeeding words, might alter- 
natively give rise tothe dydam, as in kal (stone)+tidu (bad)>kahd'idu (stone is bad), 
mul (thorn)--tidu (bad)>muhdidu (thorn is bad). 

(c) Nannil recognises the place of production of the sound as ‘the head’ (ie., 
the upper palate) and the mode of articulation as ‘the opening of the mouth.’ 

[B] THe oprstons or DRavIpDIAN SCHOLARS. 

Caldwell is of the view that the ‘ Tamil letter called dydam, half vowel, half consonant, 
corresponding in some respects to the Sanskrit visarge, is pronounced like a guttural A, but 
is only found in the poets and is generally considered a pedantical invention of the gTamma- 
rians.”"—(Comparalive Grammar, 2nd edition, page 130.) 

Julien Vinson (page 19 of his Manuel de la langue Tamoule) says that “the symbol = which 
Tamilians term geé% (teninila’)as itis never accompanied by vowels, and which is appro- 
Priately called dydam (minuteness, subtlety) is artificial and conventional.” He proceeds to 
observe that “it was invented by the grammarians for the prosodic lengthening of certain 
syllables ; it is found only after a short vowel and before #,#,., 8, u, #, accompanied by a’ 
vowel, and is pronounced in a soft manner, like a g aspirated very lightly : 9 (this) having 
become @¢og is pronounced igdu (as a trociva or spondes instead of pyrrhic or iambua). In 
the manuscripts it is often replaced by @ (gu) or even « (gi). I have found passages in old 
poems, where it should count for one syllable and should therefore be pronounced gu ; <6: 
ay (Kural, xov, 3); @collser (Naigada, xii, 43), eto. But generally it serves only to 
lengthen a syllable: St Saers (Kural, viii, 10) and is then pronounced without a vowel,” 
Prof. Vinson also adds two footnotes. Adverting to the term digi, he says that it “ may 
mean ‘weapon or ‘trident’, if we take the Tamil word wa dydam for dyudham (Skt. 
734) ; the three dots would represent the mark of a trident. The form of this letter is pro- 
bably derived from that of the Sanskrit rieorga.” In another footnote Vinson adds that 
“according to native grammarians, the sound proceeds from the head and is pronounced 
with the mouth open ; this evidently meana that it is a guttural aspiration.” 

Mr. 8. A. Pillay, in his excellent monograph on ‘The Sanskritic element in the vocabula- 
ries of the Dravidian languages’ (Dravidic Studies, No, IT, published by the Madras Uni- 
versity, page 40) makes some very suggestive observations on the value of the Tamil dydam :— 

“ The spirant A is a sound not altogether foreign to Tamil, For, Tamil has the dydam 
A (e) which is almost an equivalent of it. But the dydam differs from A in some ways. The 
déydam is found in a very few words in Tamil and is peculiar to Tamil...... lt is only medial 
and its use is much restricted...... Dr. Caldweil’s statement regarding this sound is, I am 
afraid, not based on a knowledge of facts. The dydam is not considered by anyone, so fer as 
I know, a pedantical invention of the grammarians. What could have been the purpose in 
inventing such a letter?.......... The words are Tam. alitu and ihtu. These ought to be 
pronounced with the aspiration, but the popular pronunciations are with a spirantie gu for 
h....The tendency of modern speech, hawever, it must be admitted, is to discard the dydam 
altogether. The words ahfu, ikin are about the only ones commonly met with in books and 
in pedantic speech. They are also acknowledged to be variants of adu and idu and considered 
to be necessary when these words are in eandhi followed by words beginning with a vowel 
or y, @.g., ataduppu, ‘that is the oven,’ thir, ‘this jis the village.” But to argue from 
that circumstance that the dydam is only an invention of the grammarians is like arguing 
that the letter ris only an invention of the Telugu or Kannada grammarians because modern 
speech makes no distinction between rand +, or rather knows only r.” 
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Finally, we may cite here the observations of a recent editor of Tolkippiyam : “ The 
fature of & is similar to that of jidvdméliya in Sanskrit as in kab-karoti if it precedes @ 
guttural and upadhménfya as in Sanskrit kah-pathati if it precedes a labial, i.e., its 
organ of articulation is determined by the succeeding consonant. Air is allowed to pass till 
the place of articulation of the succeeding consonant is suddenly arrested. Since it is not 
an open (sic) sound inasmuch as it is invariably preceded by a short vowel, it cannot be 
classified as a vowel: neither is it a consonant since it cannot be followed by a vowel. In 
modern times it is pronounced even before ¢, f, t, p and 7, as it is done before k, When this. 
mistake (sic) began to creep in, is not easily traceable.” 

Conflicting in some respects are the views cited above regarding the value and the origin 
of the Gydam. Mr. 8. A. Pillay would consider it to be @ native sound in Tamil ; Vinson is 
inclined to regard it as an “invention by pedants,” and Mr. Sastri (so far as we can see from 
his comparative references to Sanskrit spirants) is probably also inclined to this view. As to 
the value of the sound, Caldwell, Vinson and Mr. Pillay recognize its essentially aspirate 
character (despite the spirantic enunciation given to it today when texts are read), while 
Mr. Sastri would regard the sound as a spirant varying in value with the immediately follow- 
fig consonant, and would consider the modern velar spirantic value to be a “ mistake” 
Which crept in at some time “ which is not traceable.” 

[C]) Was tHe AypaM A ‘ PEDANTICAL INVENTION ' INSPIRED BY SANskRIT 1? 

The arguments of those who would uphold a Sanskritic inspiration for this sound may 
be summed up thus :— 

(1) The term <i and the form of the Tamil letter could be connected with the 
Sanskrit word sigq (weapon, trident). .Other suggestions* in this connection 
are that the Tamil term may be the adaptation of Sanskrit sPaq dérifa or of 
wraa fiyala. 

(2) The shape > of the Tamil letter & is allied to that ‘of the Sanskrit visarga ¢ 

(3) The dydam occurs only in a few words and combinations in old Tamil texts, and 
it has not survived anywhere in the colloquial. 

(4) Some of the words in which this sound occurs, alternate with forms without. 
this sound ; these latter are the common forms and, therefore, the sound itself 
was ‘invented’ for prosodic purposes, probably on the model of the Sanskrit 
visarga. 

(5) Certain resemblances between the dydam on the one hand and the Sanskrit 
spirantic jihvimiliya and upadhméniya are very striking. 

(6) The postulate that Sanskrit grammatical systems had exercised great influence 
on ancient Tamil scholars would also tend to support this, generally speaking. 

Those who argue contra would maintain the following :— 

(1) The dydam need have nothing to do with Sanskrit staq, as it is a native 
word signifying ‘minuteness’ or ‘subtlety,’ and this meaning would very 
appropriately convey the ‘minute’ value and character of this sound. The 
semantic confusion with Skt. siqgq should have arisen from the mistaken impres- 
sion created by the shape of ¢>. There is no conceivable reason why the name 
and ban of a ‘ trident’ or sifgq should originally have been conferred upon 
this : 


* Cl. the observations made on pages 161-3 of vol. XXV of the Tamil journal @#4#ay Sendamil. 


An attempt is made in this article to establish m rapprochement between the Tamil term 2% and : 
eee sn ‘ pproche ween the 'T Bue cither 

§ The article in Sendami] (referred to above) suggests that the original shape given to the symbol for 
dydam might not have beon <>. but more allied to °, the visarya symbol of Sanskrit. 
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(2) The fact that dots are vsed in Tamil and in Sanekrit need not necessarily dis- 
prove the native origin of the sound whose secondary character was probably 
fixed and recognised by Sanskrit-knowing Tamilians. 

(3) This point again raises, if at all, only the secondary character of the round in 
Tamil. 

(4) The argument about * prosodic lengthening’ would not apply to instances of 
mut't'rdydam like shgu, which have no alternants. 

(5) The resemblance between the dydam and the Sanskrit spirants can lead to no 
inference, in the absence of any direct evidence, 


(6) The ancient Tamil grammarians who could well distinguish Sanskrit sounds from 


a 


native ones, have nowhere referred to the dydam as a borrowing or as an’ invention." 


Apart from these arguments, there are certain other facts also which I shall urge here 
m favour of the native origin of this sound in Tamil, That the sound was not a common 
in Dravidian admits of no doubt ; but a discussion of the phonetic aspects of its growth 
with comparative reference to a similar development in the central Indian Dravidion dialect 
Gdndi, would tend to show that the dydam was a native though secondary sound in Tamil. 
It is possible that recognition was given to it by Sanskrit-knowing scholars. 

[D] Was THE AYDAM A MERE ORAL FRICATIVE, OB DID IT INVOLVE AN ELEMENT OF THE 
GESUISE ASPIRATE, LE, GLOTTAL FRICATIVE ALSO | 

(a) Nannil describes the sound as being produced in the ‘head * with an ‘open mouth.’ 
This description may apply to dricatives of the velar, wrilar and glotfal varieties alike. 
Whether the sound was originally a genuine glottal sound is not made clear by the descrip- 
tion in Nanniil, We learn, however, one fact from these references to ‘the head" and ' the 
open mouth,’ and this is that the sound so described could not possibly have been labial, 
dental or palatal, It is clear therefore that at the time of the composition of Nanni, the 
sound should have been either an aspirate or a back fricative of the velar or uvular type. 

(b) Caldwell, Vinson (who calls the soundan ‘aspiration gutturale’) and Mr. Pillay regard 
the sound asa genuine aspirate. The modern value of the spirantic g when texts are read 
ia (as Mr, Pillay has observed) probably only due to the characteristic modern tendency of 
giving the velar fricative value to intervocal aspirates, as shown for instance by the Tamilian 
pronunciation of Skt. muhiriam aa mugirtam, the intervocal -A- being evaluated as a 
velar fricative. 

(c) Mr. Sastri would consider the sound to be a fricative, whose value may be labial, 
dental, palatal or velar according to the character of the immediately following surd. He 
is of opinion that the velar value given to it today when texts are read is a ‘mistake.’ The 
description given in the Nannil and the uniformly velar value given to it today would show 
that no such ‘mistake " could have crept in after the time of Nannil. In the absence of 
evidence to show that there was really a ‘ mistake,’ we have to regard the sound as a * back * 
sound originally, whose exact value (i.e., whether it was only velar or whether it was glottal) 
haa to be determined by a consideration of other fac tors. 

The analogy pointed out to the jihudmiliya and upadimdntya sounds of Sanskrit leads to 
nothing conclusive. For one thing, we have no evidence to prove that the Tamil sound was 
copied from these. Secondly, these Sanskrit sounds, * grammatical abstractions ’ themselves 
(as Whitney puts it), probably had an aspirate value also beside the fricative values 
depending upon the immediately rollowing surda ; vide §4 69 and 170 (d), Whitney's Gr. 

The velar fricative value given uniformly to the dydam today, whatever the value of the 
eurd concerned may be, taken along with the description given by Nannil would point to 
the value of the sound having shared a common aspirate element from a very early stage. 
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This fact is, in my opinion, confirmed by (a) the phonetic features attending the pro- 
duetion of the sound in Tamil, and (b) the existence in Géndi of a parallel secondary growth 
of a genuine aspirate. 

[E] PHONETIC PROCESSES INVOLVED IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE AYDAM. 


We have already seen that the voiceless mouth-fricatives (involving » wide separation 
of the vocal chords) and the genuine glottal aspirate are very closely related, and that the 
former may easily change into the latter (through the incorporation of the breath-current 
from the glottal region) in circumstances favouring the tendency to confer upon the mouth- 
fricatives an individuality and stability. We have seen above that the production of the 
secondary aspirate in different instances of different Dravidian dialects always involves 4 
mouth-fricative stage. 

So far as the Tamil dydam is concerned, let us note that— 

(a) it ocours after short initial syllables only ; 

(6) it crops wp before surds only ; 

(c) it is accompanied by a certain degree of higher accent in the syllable of which 
it forms part, as Vinson has observed when he remarks that o definitely trochaio 
or spondaic value is given to words containing the dydam. 

These facts are of particular significance in the explanation of the phonetic processes 
involved :-— 

(i) The initial generation (under the influence of accent) of an unstable mouth-fricative 
corresponding to the surd and immediately before this surd. 

(ii) The conversion of this mouth-fricative into the aspirate as a result of the 

tendency (under the influence of the strong aceent) to stabilise the mouth- 
fricative, whatever its original value may have been, ie., whether it was [F] 
before -p, or [4] before -f, or [¢] before -c, or [x] before -&. 

[A] We shall take up the typical instance of #¢>g, ahdu (that). The common form of 
the word is adu ; but where it is accented in the first syllable as in e}taduppuy (that is an oven), 
ete., the approach to the surd -f generates initially a corresponding mouth-frieative [4] im- 
mediately before -t, which [4] under the influence of the accent assumes a secondary aspirate 
value through the incorporation of a current of breath issuing through the widely separated 
vocal chorda. 


It would be interesting in this connection to note that the structure of ancient disyllabic 
bases of Tamil is intimately connected with the mdfras of the several sounds, and with accent 
generally. Bases with short vowels in radical positions followed by geminated consonants 
or consonant groups have only a short enunciative vowel [w] at the end. This sound de- 
cribed as @o Mw exer kut't'riyalugaram by the Tamil grammarians has only the value of a 
. half m4étréd, The instances of mut t'réydam given above come directly in this class; for the 
terminal vowel has been described by the grammarians themselves as the short enunciative 
[tw]. In cases where the radical vowel, though short, ia followed by a single consonant, the 
terminal vowel is not the enunciative kut't'riyalugaram [iw], but the full [u] described as 
mut't'riyalugaram. When the radical vowel is long in old elementary Tamil bases, the imme- 
diately following consonant is single, and the final vocalic sound is only [ww]. 


katiu: (to join, attach together) + ket + fu 


ehku: (steel) > ch + ku 
ddw (goat) >déd + du 
padu (to fall) +> pod + [u] 


The distinct individuality of the dydam is thus made clear, 
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According to sitras 424 and 425 of Eluttadigéram of Tolkippiyam, the ancient Tamil 
grammar, #09 abdu, Doog ihdu and 2c uhdu “ retain” the dydam only if they are fol- 
lowed by words with initial vowels, e.g., scosreo ahdddai, whereas when the next word 
begins with a consonant, the dydam “ is dropped,” ¢.g., adu pal. 

Further, og is employed with the dydam in expressions like cos ahdé (indeed ! 
all right !) carrying with them a certain amount of accent. 

We have to remember that adu, ahdu, idu, ihdu, ete., are derived from demonstrative 
particles a, i, etc. These demonstrative particles in Tamil appear in certain contexts com- 
bined with -v-; but the original particles were undoubtedly devoid of -v-. When these original 
particles (in their short condition) combine with a word having a voiceless consonant initially, 
the dydam is generated immediately before the voiceless consonant, asin a -+ kadiya > abkadiya. 

These facts directly show that the production of the dydam was connected with the distri- 
bution of the accent. When the accent is thrown straight upon the syllable containing the 
short demonstrative and the immediately following plosive, the dydam is generated. All 
such instances are associated with sandhi where the meaning leads necessarily to the aesocia- 
tion of accent with the syllable mentioned above. In ahi(d}ér (that is the village), etc., the 
accent falls on the syllable containing original a and t, consequent upon the intimate merging 
of at(d)- and dr, whereas when this merging is impossible, in cases like adu kadidu (that is 
hard), the higher accent fails to be associated with ad- or original at-, and hence no dydam 
appears. In ahdé (indeed! all right !) the higher accent is obvious from the meaning. In 
ahkadiya, the merging is complete because of the absence of -t, and therefore the higher 
accent falls on a-k, and the dydam is generated. It is therefore possible for us to infer that 
the demonstrative base at-, derived from an ancient demonstrative particle a and an original 
-t, gave rise to the accented form aht- in certain positions, while it was retained as adu (with 
the voicing of -t- to -d-) in unaccented positions. 

[B} Other instances of what are commonly described as ge f@uss, i.e., dydam that is 
organic, occur in the following Tamil wards :— 

ahgu- (to be shortened, to pass away, to become closed or compressed as a flower) ; 
ahgam (food-grain) ; 

ehg- (to sift or scrutinise, to be unloosened, to lift, to climb) ; 

chg-am (weapon, sharpness, etc.) ; 

vehg- (to desire ardently). 

Julien Vinson observes in connection with these instances : On a suggéré que, dans ces mots, 
le finale ne doit étre qu'une dérivative, et que le <o est une mutation euphonique d’unt ou | radical. 
This would mean that the above instances were originally of the combinative type, and that 
the dydam was produced in connection with an original ! or ! combining with k. Tt may be 
interesting to find out how far this suggestion is true of the above instances, though no defi- 
nitiveness may be possible in our analysis of these instances, 

ahgu (to be shortened, etc.) has been compared by the Tamil Lexicon to alku or algu with 
the meaning ‘to be shortened.’ In view of the fact that the deictic particle could, as usual 
in Dravidian, combine with various affix-morphemes of Dravidian and produce different 
deictic meanings, it is not clear whether there was at all any relationship in structure between 
algu- and ahgu-. The Kannada cognate akkudisu with the same meaning furnishes no clue 
to this problem. 

ahgam (grain) has been compared by the Tamil Lexicon to Skt. argha ; but we have in 
Dravidian iteelf a base ay- (to cut) from which Kannada akki (through arki) and possibly 
Tamil arifi (rice) have arisen. What may have been the relationship of ark. to ahgam, is 
not clear. 
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vehku (to desire ardently) is connected with the Dravidian base vé- (to be hot) which has 
produced numerous forms with the help of affixes. Here one does not see any absolute 
necessity to trace the form with the dydam to a base with final -1 or /, though one may con- 
ceivably connect it with vél (to desire). 

[C} Common instances of words with dydam in combinative positions are the 
following :— 

kal+tidu > kahd'idu (the stone is bad) 
mul -+-tidu > mubdidu (the thorn is bad) 
pal+tuli > pabd'uli (many drops) 
al+tinai > abd'inai (inferior group) 

In the first three instances, alternatively we may have respectively also kat't'ridu, muffidu 
and pat't'ruli. The following points are significant in connection with this combinative 
change :— 

(a) The dydam appears only in connection with | or /+the dental t. The surd involved 
is only the dental. 

(6) The first word always has a short radical vowel ; if this vowel is long, no change 
takes place (cf. stitras 370 and 371 of Eluttadigéram, Tolkippiyam), and not even the assimi- 
lative conversion happens, e.g., pdl+tidu would be retained as pdl tidu (the milk is bad). 


The process whereby the dydam is generated is here again similar to that in abtw, ihtu 
mentioned above. When the components merge into each other intimately, the higher 
accent falls on the syllable containing the surd (which becomes alveolar crretroflex on account 
of the influence of alveolar | or retroflex /, as the case may be) and the éydom is generated 
through the intermediate stage of the mouth-fricative corresponding to alveolar t' or retroflox 
t. The alternative forms kat't'ridu and muffidu with geminated surds instead of the group 
dydam -surd, confirm the existence of the higher accent in this syllable. In pdl tfdu, there 
is no merging of the components in view of the long vowel in pdl ; and, therefore, neither 
assimilation nor the generation of the dydam is poasible, 

{F] Sxconpary -H- oF Goypi 1N CONNECTION WITH VOICELESS PLOSIVES, 


(a) Géndi causative stems, formed with the affix -- show a secondary -h-" immediately 
before -t- in instances like the following : 


tirt- (to be turned round) — tiriAd- or tiruAt- (to cause to turn round). 


vari- (to fear) r~ variht-, varhut-, varist-* (to cause to fear, to frighten). 
kari- (to learn) r kareht- (to teach) ; 

mei- (to graze) -— meht- (to cause to graze) ; 

tind- (to eat) r— tiht- (to feed) ; 

und- (to drink) r—~ uhf- (to give to drink) ; 


kayé (ng)- (to be shaken) — karhut-, koruht- (to shake). 


® The alternative forms with -s- before -t- were explained by me as probably due to the influence of 
Indo-Aryan instances, like the so-called “ reversion " of h > sibilant in nigkdma, ete. Since h > # in Indo. 
Aryan is @ rare change, and since the cases of “ reversion " referred to above may not have involved @ real 
“change ot all, a better explanation for the alternative .s- of Gopdi would be that here the fricative [4] which 
we have postulated as an intermediate stage (in connection with ¢) in the production of the aspirate, changed 
into the sibilant in some cases, side by side with the conversion of [4] to -h-. It is significant that there is no 


olor] Connection with the aspirate appearing before the plural ending -& of Géndi words. {See 
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All the above verbs are native Dravidian, with cognates in all the dialects. The causative 
affix -{- is also Dravidian, occurring as it does in certain contexts in Tamil, Malayilam, 
Kannada and Kurukh. 

() The plurals of Géndi nouns, formed with -k (which apparently is an attenusted re- 
presentative of -kal, -ka of other Dravidian dialects), show a secondary -b- immediately before 
-k in two sets of instances :— 

(i) Nouns with final long vowels. 


Singular. Plural, 
tal (head) ais vs “% .» belabk., 
tart (girl) . tarihk. 
diidé (breast) .. - ¢ os .. didahk. 
séné (old woman) .. séndhk. 
(ii) Nouns with final -1, -» or -r immediately preceded by long vowels. 
Singular. Plural. 
nér (village) .. nbk. 
rén (house) oe = da .. rohk. 
midr (daughter) - e -. .. midbk, 
sukkum (star) . ors ws .. sukkubk, 
malél (hare) < x = .. malohk. 


Now let us see what processes of change may have been operative in these types. 


In (a) the sound -A- appears before the surd -f which being the causative affix was syllabi- 
cally associated with a certain degree of accent. A contributory factor may have been 
the length of the immediately preceding vowel (as in kart ‘ to learn’) which presumably also 
involved a certain higher accent. 

In (6) we have two sets of instances. In (4) (i) we find a long vowel (presumably accented 
judged by the length)+ -k, resulting in -hk. In (b) (ii) -l, -» or -r (immediately preceded by 
Jong vowels usually)+ -k gives rise to -bk. 

Jf the process of change in these instances is the generation of a glottal fricative through 
the intermediate stage of a mouth-fricative corresponding to the surd involved, we have 
here a parallel to the change that has probably resulted in the production of the Tamil 
dydam. 

(a) and (6) (i) may be compared to the Tamil mul't'raydam in ehk-, ahtu, eto. While 
in (a) the surd concerned is -t, in (b) the surd is -k. 

(b) (ii) may be compared to the dydam of Tamil combinative group kaht’idu where -I+t — 
has resulted in the assimilation of the dental ¢ to an alveolar, and in the production of -- 
immediately before the alveolar. 

‘The features of resemblance are very striking :— 

(1) In both Tamil and Géndi, the aspirate occurs in connection with surds only ; while in 
Géndi the surds involved in the instances available for us are ¢ and k, in Tamil all gramma- 
tical surds are concerned. 

(2) In both Géndi and Tamil, the syllable containing the surd appears to carry with it a 
certain degree of accent {as a result either of semantic or mechanical reasons), In Géndi 
this higher accent is attested in (a) above by both the long vowel usually preceding the 








causative affix and by the causative syllable itself, which bears a higher degree of 
psychological importance, and in (b) above by the length of the final vowel or of the vowel 
immediately preeeding final -l, -m or -r. 


So far as Tamil is concerned, the higher accent in ahdu, etc., is attested by the peculiarly 
trochaic pronunciation of these forms ; in combinative groups like hahd'idu, the same principle 
holds good and, in addition, the combinative position itself may lead to a certain extra accent. 

. The features of contrast between the Géndi and the Tamil instances are the following :— 


(1) In Tamil the dydam evidences itself only in a few old words, while in Géndi, -A- 
actively appears in the living speech of today, regularly in certain circumstances in the plurals 
of nouns and causatives of verbs. 

(2) Inthe second set of Tamil instances represented by kahd'idu, there is the assimilative 
conversion of the dental -t- to the alveolar under the influence of -I-, while in the Géndi in- 
stances referred to in (b) (ii) above, -I, -» or -r appears to have been absorbed in the process 
of the production of -Ak, | 

Though the resemblances between the Tamil dydam and Géndi -h- in the above instan- 
ces need not lead to the postulate of a common stage of change for these dialects, it is 
probable that they mirror a germinal trait of these two Dravidian dialects. 


THE VIKRAMKHOL INSCRIPTION. 
(Sameatror District.) 
By K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A, (Oxow.), Bannrsren-at-Law. 


1. Vuxramxaot lies within the jurisdiction of police thana Jhirsiguda in the district 
of Sambalpur, Bihar and Orissa. It is approachable from the «mall railway station Bel- 
pahir on the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. From Belpahir one has to go four 
‘miles south-west to Grindola, and thence another four miles in the same direction to 
Vikramkhol. The road from Grindola crosses a corner of the Gangpur State. There is 
a village, Titliabahal, near the rock of Vikramkhol. The inscription is in a natural rock- 
shelter, six feet below the top. The rock is a rough sandstone. The rock-shelter is 115 feet 
in length and 27 feet 7 inches in height from the floor. It faces north-east. _ 


2. The inscribed portion is about 35 feet by 7 feet. Some of the letters are sharply 
cut, but the incision-marks of the majority do not show sharp cutting. It seems that an 
iron chisel was not used. Some of the letters are partly cut and partly painted, while some 
letters are only in paint ; but the majority are completely cut. It is evident that all the 
letters were first painted before being incised, which was the method regularly employed 
in the period of Brahmi inscriptions. The colour of the paint is red-ochre, with which we 
are familiar in the prehistoric and historic caves and cave-buildings in India. To take a 
continuous photograph of all the letters (incised and painted), the incised letters have been 
carefully coloured. I have also had impressions of the incised letters taken by the usual 
method, and photographs in four parts of the squeeze are reproduced on the accompanying 
plates, together with the complete view referred to above and sections of the continuous 
photograph on a larger scale where the letters are very clear. I have also had tracings made 
of the painted portions. All this material is now in the Patna Museum. The estampages 
and the tracings have been made by the Curator of the Museum, Rai Sahib Manoranjan 
Ghosh. The photographs have been taken by the Patna Museum staff under the supervision 
of the Curator. The material has been collected under my direction, | 
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VIKRAMKHOL INSCRIPTION 
(Diatriet Sambalpur, Bihor and Orissa) 
Plate 1, General view of the (inked) inscribed letters and symbols, taken from the north-east. 
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Plate 2. Estampage of the inscription at Vikramkhol, Ist part, from the south-east. 
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Plate 3. Estampage of the inscription at Vikramkhol, 2nd part, from the south-east, 
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Plate 4, Estampage of the inscription at Vikramkhol, ord part, from the south-east. 
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Plate 5. Estampage of the inseription at Vikramkhol, 4th part, from the south-onzt, 
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Plate 6. Vikramkhol inscription : detail view of (inked) inaeribed letters and symbols, lst part, from the south-east. 
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Plate 7, Vikramkhol inseription : detail view of (inked) inseribed letters and symbols, =nd part, from the south-east. 
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hols, 3rd part, from the south-east. 


Plate 8. Vikramkhol inacription : detail view of (inked) inscribed letters and sym 
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Plate 9. Vikramkhol inscription : detail view of (inked) inscribed letters and symbols, 
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3. The inscription was discovered by an educated Sadhu, Svimi JnfnAnanda. Mr. 
Lochan Prosad Pandey, founder and secretary of the MahAkosala Soviety of the Central 
Provinces, rendered valuable service by bringing it to our notice. At first I obtained an 
eye-copy of the letters, and since then scientific copies have been procured for the Patna 
Museum. I have to thank Mr. Senapati, Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur, for the 
material help rendered to us in obtaining these copies. 

4. An examination of the letters, which at first sight give the impression of having 
Brahmi forms, showed that the writing was a mixture of Brihmi forms and a developed 
type of the Mohenjodaro script. As the announcement of the discovery of the inscription 
and my opinion thereon has led to numerous inquiries, I hasten to publish the record for 
study by scholars, along with a few observations of my own, as set out below. 


Conclusions. 


5. The inscription is a writing: this cannot be doubted. My reasons for this con- 
clusion are :—({i) The symbols were first carefully painted and then inscribed after the fashion 
of inscriptions, ; (ii) the writing is in regular lines (the lines are not always straight, owing 
partly to the very rough surface on which they are inscribed) ; (1i#) the symbols have set forms, 
which disclose ‘ writing habits ' in the phraseology of handwriting experts. The hand which 
first painted the letters was used to writing with a pen : this is evident from Plate 6. 

6. The system knows the bindu, and also, probably, the visarga. Some letters have 
dots placed below them, while in same cases dots seem to give a discriminative value to the 
letters, as in Semitic writing. 

7. The right-hand corner top line on Plate 8, where the same symbol is repeated more 
than once, may point to the employment of numerals. 

%. There is an animal figure which is probably not a part of the writing, but a symbol. 
There is, however, one symbol like a bellows placed side-ways, which recurs. 

9. The writing seems to me to be from right to left (see, particularly, Plate 6). 


10. It is evident that some of the letters disclose accentuation. Repetition of the 
same letter twice probably suggests consonantal duplication or conjuncts. 
ll. The writing seems to have reached the syllabary (alphabetic) stage, 


Comparison with Mohenjodaro Script. 

12. The bellows-shaped letter above the animal figure may be compared with the 
Mohenjodaro letter No. 119 (vol. IT, p, 440). The first letter (right-hand) in the top line 
on Plate 6 should be compared with Mohenjodaro No. 162, and the system of dots with the 
same system in series 175 (ibid., p. 445). 

13. The letter of the shape of the Brahmi g may be compared with Mohenjodaro Nos. 
100-102, 133, 144, 146 and 148. The shape of Mohenjodaro No. 133 is identical with the 
eighth letter of the second line in Plate 8. 


14. The fourth letter in line 2, Plate 8, may be compared with Mohenjodaro 96 series. 
A variation of it is found in the seventh, or bottom, line at Vikramkhol. 


15. The X shape of Vikramkhol should be compared with Nos. 98-99 of Mohenjodaro. 


16. The circle-letter like the Brihmi th, and the oval letters are noteworthy. They 
seem to be consonants on account of their repetition in one place. In Plate 7, the third 
letter after the animal (reading from left to right) is accentuated. It occurs in Plate 8 with 
two dots inside, resembling the Brahmi tha. These shapes may be compared with Nos. 224 
and 219 of Mohenjodaro. The form at Mohenjodaro is always oval. 
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17. The Y-shaped letter has a Kharogthi look; and so have a few more forms. But, 
on the whole, the theory of a proto-Kharogthi script is excluded, unless we assume that 
Brahmi and Kharogthi had a common parentage. 
18. I regret that T have not got sufficient time at my disposal at present to dive deeply 
into the matter and propose any reading. I present the problem for the consideration of 
echolara engaged in this field of study. 


19. It seems that the theory I put forward in 1920 (J.BORS., vol, VI, p. 188 ff.), that 
BrAhmi is an indigenous Indian writing, receives confirmation from this find, for its letters 
are nearer Brihmi than any other script. In that paper I also pointed out a very probable 
connection between Brihmi and the writing on the Harappa seals,! 


The Vikramkhol inscription supplies a link between the passage of letter-forms from 
the Mohenjodaro script to Brahmi. The Vikramkhol record, however, need not necessarily 
be an Aryan piece of writing.* 

Age of the Inscription, 

20. Now, what would be the approximate age of the Vikramkhol inscription? The 
writing is certainly earlier than the earliest specimen of Brahmi known so far ; and Brahmi 
was completed before 1500 B.c,"_ We would be within the range of a fair approximation 
in dating it about 1500 3.0, 


1“ There is the Cairn writing in the South but in the North there is a vast gap between 150) B.0, 
and the sixth century 3.¢, to be filled up by positive evidence. A link seems to be found in the Harappa 
seals, one of which was published by Cunningham, who maintained that it contained the origin of Brihmi. 
Two more seals in the same characters were published by tho late Dr, Fleet (JRAS., 1912), The readings 
of two of these seal legends havo been suggested by Cunningham and Fleet (JRAS., p. 699), and of the 
third one by me (JA., 1913, p. 203). Tt seems to mo that it ia posible to solve them in the near future, 
especially with our increasing knowledge of pre-Mauryan letters and with an increased number of Harappa 
seals. Sir John Marshall has got « few more of these seals which he has kindly promised to lend ma for 
study. Letters from the photograph of two of them are reproduced in the chart with the permission of 
Sir John. Throo things are certain about these seals, One of the legends (‘C') of Floot showa that it 


one letter which appears in full in one seal (* A" of Fleet) appears as abbreviated, either as a mdird or 
a5 @ conjoint consonant, in two places (in ‘A‘and*B"). Thon there is a ligature where ¢ is joined 
to y or some other letter, That the characters are not a syllabary is seen by the addition on the head of 
one Jetter (in ‘C") which appears without it in another place (*A'). Tho addition is evidently a 
mdird, probably an a in a stage when it is fully represented ; it is separate from the letter on the top of 
which it is placed. The characteristics therefore seem to be those of the Brihmi, but the letters are fo 
old that they are not yet fully recognized. Tn the new seals we have a letter which is almost unmistakably 
@, and the form is such that the oldest Semitic and Brahmi forms for a are derivable from it [the whole 
legend I tentatively read as Abhayah....]."—JBORS., VI (1920), pp. 199-200, 

3 The locality, according to the Purinic ract-history, would suggest the record to bea pro- Dravidian 
* Rdkeasa," record. Hdksasa is the generic name for the race dispossssed by the Aryans. They extended 
up to the Indian Archipelago. [Ndga was probably a sub-division of theirs.) The Gonds are their 
réninanta, 


* T have set forth in some detail my reasons for coming to this conclusion in JBORS., vol, VI (1920), 
p. 198, to which reference is invited. 
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Amono the minor Buddhist works which have been brought to light by modern research 
few are more interesting than the Gandtstotra, the Sanskrit text of which was recovered by 
Baron A. von Stael-Holstein from-a transcription into Chinese characters with the help of 
a Tibetan translation and published in Bibliotheca Buddhica XV in 1913. The reconstitu- 
tion of the poem from such scanty materials raised a number of troublesome problems, the 
great majority of which were successfully solved by the editor's skill and acumen ; and the 
full apparatus provided by him smoothes the way for others who have the advantage of 
starting where he left off. So far as I can ascertain, the text has not been critically con- 
sidered by other students, who have perhaps been put off by a valuable introduction and 
notes being written in a language so little known generally as Russian, and it seems, therefore, 
worth while publishing my results. My emendations are in the direction of bringing the 
readings into closer accord with the Chinese transcription and the Tibetan translation, but 
in view of their number it is easiest to make them intelligible by printing a fresh version of 
the original. As the poem has never been translated, I add a fairly literal rendering into 
English ; this procedure has the further advantages of emphasizing the weak and doubtful 
places of the text and of enabling me to cut down the bulk of the notes. 

A few introductory remarks are necessary. The Chinese transcription, which I call 
C, is published as No. 1683 in the Taisho Issaikyo edition of the Chinese Tripitaka under 
the name of Chien-Chih-Fan-Tsan. Chien-Chih (ie., gandf transliterated) is spelt, wrongly 
probably, in the Bidl. Buddh. edition Chien-Ch'ui, the difference between the two characters 
(Giles, no. 1871 and 2823) being only the short cross stroke which is added to radical 75 to 
make it radical 115. I follow C in omitting the word gdthd in the title, which appears to be 
an unauthorised addition by the Tibetan. The transliteration was executed by Fa T’ien, 
whose name was later altered to Fa Hsien, a monk of Nalandi, who worked in China in the 
last quarter of the tenth century 4.D- It was intended for ceremonial recitation, for which 
purpose an absolutely accurate text was not apparently thought essential. Study of C shows 
a number of mistakes which could only proceed from the use of a faulty Sanskrit MS. and 
which might, one would think, have been easily corrected by anyone with an elementary 
knowledge of that language. These errors are of a type occurring in medieval Nepalese 
MSS. of, say, the eleventh and twelfth centuries, such as the confusion of dha, ba and va, 
which disfigures almost every verse, of pa and ya, of su and sla, of kga and ga, etc., so that, 
when C is at fault, we are entitled to try anything which we might expect to find in corre- 
sponding Nepalese MSS. The Tibetan translation, which I call T, is as literal as usual, but 
not always easy to turn back into Sanskrit ; and I therefore give the Tibetan in the variants 
where the restoration is not certain. The editor’s own readings and views I quote under 
the letter H, but I have not adopted his numbering of each pada consecutively ; his notes 
follow this numbering and contain some conjectures by other scholars. 

The editor follows T in attributing the verses to ASvaghosa, giving as additional reasons 
the tradition connecting that poet with a gandi (a long piece of wood struck with a 
wooden pestle to summon the monks, which for lack of an English equivalent I call a gong) 
and the similarity of the style tothat of a verse given to him in the Kavindravacanasamuccaya. 
These grounds in themselves have little force, and the ascription is not followed by C or even 
considered worth mention by the editors of Hobogirin in the Fascicule Annexe. The verse 
in the anthology is written ina style entirely different to that of A’vaghoga, of whom enough 
is preserved to enable us to form a clear conception of his poetic methods, and the Chinese 
and Tibetan translations attribute works to him almost at random. Nor canI see much 
in the Gaydistotra which reminds mo of him. Many of the words in it are not to be found 
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in his genuine poems and the language and style in general seem (o me quite certainly to 
belong to a later epoch. The preoccupation with sound in preference to senae is also sym- 
ptomatic of lateness and I miss the closely packed construction and the carefully arranged 
balance which is so characteristic of Asvaghosa. Further the latter's affection for similes 
is not to be found here and it looks as if the one elaborate comparison, that in verse 12, is 
an attempt to improve on Raghuvarméa, vi, 85. Confrontation of the passages of this poem 
describing Méra's temptation with canto xiii of the Buddhacarila will make these points 
clear. It will be noted that verse 20 refers to Kashmir, showing that the poem was written 
there ; that T omits the name is not sufficient reason for doubting the reconstruction of it 
from C, since we know from the Sragdhardstotra, a work of the eighth century and in a style 
which seems to be later than that of the Gandistotra, that this form of composition was prac- 
tised there. Asvaghoga is described in the colophons of his two epics as belonging to Siketa, 
though there is a tradition that he went to live in Kashmir. If we could have held that the 
poem was his, this would have been admirable corroboration of the tradition, but, as it 
is, in the absence of any cogent evidence I conclude on subjective grounds that the poem, 
so far from being from his hand, is of a date posterior by some centuries to him and is not 
necessarily all by the same hand or of the same date. 

In the translation I have only used asterisks to show the sounds of the gong, which in 
some of the earlier verses drown the words. These sounds are represented in a way evidently 
intended to suggest the mood of the words obliterated by them and probably reproduce the 
various methods in which the gong could be struck, like the sounds which the Bhératiya 
Ndftyodistra uses for beating adrum. The variants given omit unimportant errors in C but 
give H's reading wherever I have departed from his text. 


argrearaq_, THE LAUDS OF THE GONG. 


a: 98 difeget tamara mRns~ 
WPUTRUMTL SATII, Tee: | 

a: eataigorete eqaiegettees tegiv: 

eit Aarqara: qatar: Tg a: areata: a |! 
Var. b, “ae ag° C; “Re ge°, T : “ae az°, H. 


c. Gevitgetagegiag:, T. 


1. The Lion of the Sikyas, adored by gods and men, did not waver of yore beneath the 
Tree of Illumination before the . . . . of Mara, as they, from the path where the sun tra- 
vels, .... with their bodies girt in armour, or before the divine forms of women 
May He protect you ! 

In a T takes mira as the first part of mérayata, but nowhere else does the gong drown 
part of a word and despite the parallels quoted by H for the use of such expressions by the 
demons, it seems better to take it as the first word of a compound, the rest of which is obli- 
terated. In 6 T either read baddhasarindhakaksaih or else took saninaddha in the sense 
of samndha. It renders kaksa by Ius, ‘ body,’ and | translate accordingly. It might also 
mean, ‘with their clothes tightly girt up." But baksisanndha is used in Brhatsarihita (ed. 
Bombay, 1897), 94, 13 (in other editions 96,4), for harnessing an elephant, and in accordance 
with the simile common in kévya of lions defeating elephants we may possibly have to 
understand here that Mira’s followers are depicted as elephants conquered by the lion of 
the Sikyas ; if'so, translate, ‘ with their girths tightly bound.’ 


a: Garis SRW EEA TET 
T: etidisequel afzcatzrzrantzaie wert: | 


‘2. 2 Hw 
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his menials inflated with arrogance. . . . may He lead yoa to peace! 

Kuharacit which T treats as a sound of the gong ia perhaps to be considered as a word ; 
a name for Mira ! T do not understand T’s reading in d; Jacobi ingeniously conjectured 
érutasakalakalah (surely ‘Jearned in all sciences,’ not ‘ hearing all those noises ' as H sug- 
gests, kala being hardly applicable to such sounds). 


diamateart afaaqaerarerantoneare: | 

eat: weaaie: Sagara A 

sist Gai a Pad: eqrqerateatt wer TER aaISeT | 3 
Var. 6, °arara®:, C -°sttanaee:, H. ¢, aareraien, C 

3. The bold damsels of the disembodied god could not shake His mind with volleys 
of Smara’s missiles, the movements of eyebrows, the curvings of the corners of the eyes and 
the play of eyelashes, eyes and pupils, or with bodies rejoicing in the waving of beauteous 
arm-creepers, or with pretty speeches, gentle, soft, sweet, charming, delightful and uttered 
with smiles and mock modesty. All hail to the Conqueror of the hosts of Smara ! 

Lilayita® ia better Sanskrit and nearer C than Hldyed?; as an adjective, it does not imply 
the past. T is against C’s reading, which is too forced here. H’s' amendment in ¢ .accepted 
above, is doubtful ; T reads the second word literally sikitoktath. 

ail eared: eon arert aes 
praia: strakstiracatee: Wirardtsegere | 
ana 


fae Ya seaatatear: oq Fiset yatta: tl ¥ tl 
Var. a, °Petrereartr ( 1 for Pretettewrdl), C. 


4. Though the warriors of Mira shook the earth and veiled the sky with showers of 
sharp arrows, though they made the ocean boil and the quarters blaze with the flames of 
the fire of their wrath, though they filled the air with the shrill whistlings of the swords, discs 
and saws they brandished so easily, yet the Chief of Sages overthrew them straightway 
with the weapon of Universal Benevolence. May He protect you! 

Inc, alternatively, ‘ though their harsh clamour resounded, as they lightly drew, ete.’ 

| aft os teatta ts 
aA AAAS TA IITTS IIH, | 
daticmaieensUecaiz eames 
gern: Beaqepniete Pratedt Sa qe: @ atSeare | 4 Il 
Var. C, eaters’, T. aati, T. 


5. The host of the god of the flower-arrows roared with rage, creating fearsome noises 
by awe-inspiring slappings of limbs ; they brought on darkness with the swelling of the temples 
of their elephants, 45 with masses of thundering clouds ; the entire welkin was illumined with 
the flashing of swords, which gleamed with the uncontrolled fires of insolence. May the 


Buddha, by Whom they were undone in a moment, guard you | 
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Asphola refers to the slappings of arms and thighs, still practised in India before a fight 
by wrestlers and bravoes to frighten their opponents; of. MBh. (Calc. ed.), iii, 11130-1. 
H under 135 (p, 124) takes it to mean ‘shivering.’ He translates d/opa here ‘ multitude," 
but cf. Uvdsagadasio (ed. Hoernle), p. 58, ubkadaphudakudilajadilakakkasaviyadaphu- 
dddovakaragadacchath, ‘ skilled at making its hood swell large, etc.’ 


dips: aden wermeafest areaeta aan ti 11 
Var. b, sin-iu chags-pas ( aafera: 1) T. rab-tu rnam-rqyas 
mthun-pa dan beas ( sfraa...afert:? ), T. ) 

6. The divine eyes of MAra’s damsels, stretching to their ears like petals of the blue 
lotus and rolling behind flickering eyelashes, appeared soft with emotion, artful, and 
charming with twinklings and smiles and with the movements of eyebrows; they were 
restless and reddened at the ends in the fullness of their longings, Yet the most excellent 
Seer, Who had cast out all sin, was in no way attracted by them. To Him Ido obeisance. 

H divides dkarpapéraif into 4 and kargapéra ; I follow T in dividing into dkarna and 
piira, but of course the author also means to suggest that the eyes take the place of the blue 
lotuses stuck in the ears as ornaments. The use of rabhasa for ‘ longing,” ‘sexual desire,’ 
Which is corroborated by T, is late (e.g., Giligovinda, Kathdsaritsigara, Bhigavata Purdna), 

aged cer Pad egeleze?: Geainie— 
AR: yametringeaa: feearierrar: | 
Wg: Tg Tarawa Tear qaiez: | v II 

7. His mind was not bewildered by the close-set ranks of Mira, armed though they 
were with spears and displaying awe-inspiring coils of hair and protruding tongues, with the 
faces of elephants and horses or the masks of lions and tigers. Afraid only of the cycle of 
existence, He recked no more of Pradyumna, the god of Love, than of a blade of grass. May 
He, from Whom all impurity has passed away, the All-Enlightened, the Lord of the 
World, the Chief of Sages, protect you ! 

This verse seems to be an alternative (and later { ) version of the next verse, whose third 
line is faulty by making it appear that the epithets sarvavid vitanigah apply to Kamadeva, 
The logend that Kama was reborn as Pradyumna is late and is not mentioned in the MBh. : 
for details see the Bhig. Pur. 


wwe sea ghee: arued) arf 
: I 


carat qergeqermied : aalagias : 
a Mtraeat : seraset: Wa St Pda: | oc 
Var. a, chu-bohi glun (°aadt: 2), T. 

8. He did not falter from his intent, when the innumerable bellowing warriors of Mira 
in terrifying shapes with a hundred varied faces armed themselves with the earth, mountains, 
rivers, the ocean itself. All-knowing and passionless, He recked no more of the flower. 
bannered god than of a blade of grass, May the Enlightened Hero, the Incarnation of 


Majesty, Who is free from all perturbation of soul and dispels the danger of impurity, 
protect you ! 
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safraarage— : 
a: | 
a ged geo fart faiths ser mea yas 

a ace qequtred Prrarraet geait Gates II ¢ I! 

9. As He sat firmly fixed in transic wise, His mind was immovable as a mountain 
and was not disquieted by the great hordes of Mara’s troops with swords, axes, bows, harpoons 
and spears in their hands, or by the many fearsome firebrands which fell with terrifying 
crashes and fierce crackling of fames. I worship the Worshipful, Enlightened Hero, the 
Valiant One, Who dispels the dangers of tie threefold universe. 

gueega: ecweasae wes) Tat: 
ariqedizzyt: epzaieerae: fant: eee: | 
' 
ag af a wet: TeTeeTgERIRAT ae7 ah 
aarti we2 TRE: Sey Ti Gzatt: Ul ye | 
Var, a, “azraea®, CH; myur-bar-beiiis-pahi Camas’), I’. 
°aaz, H. ward, C; carm:, H. 6, Csyenz”, H. feet:, H. c, 4, 
CH. ws, H. d, eat, TH. 

10. The menials (of Mara) could make no breach in His Enlightenment ; yet the bells 
hanging from their sides shrilled loudly to the accompaniment of roars of maniacal laughter, 
their hollow eyes gleamed through their tangled locks in the frenzy of their stretchings and 
slappings of limbs, and their harsh drums throbbed loudly. May the Enlightened Hero, 
Who is as alert as a drum is clear in sound, be for the well being of you, whose desires have 
been completely satisfied on the Vulture Peak ! 

A difficult verse, and H has made it more so by taking *sphdland as nom. sing. f. and 
subject of the relative clause. Besides the improbability of this form, he has to alter to the 
instrumental case a number of words shown by C and T to be in the nominative ; C makea 
no distinction between a, d and dd} at the end of a word. I take kimkardh as the subject of 
the relative clause, qualified by adjectival compounds on which the instrumentals depend. 
The emendation of rayanfar to royanlah is trivial and supported by T. H thinks tafa- 
bandha may be a musical term, explaining T's myur-ba (for fafa) by Ss. C. Das’s myur- 
bahi-hbru meaning a particular note of music. Presumably one would have to take it to 
the root (af, ‘make a rumbling, droning noise.’ But T clearly reads ° baddha °: fafa, * side ° 
is difficult, but I see no alternative. In} T takes ditopa (begyiks-pa) as equivalent to vijrmbhita. 
Toaka is only known in this sense from the lexica and T evidently had bhangam (ijoms-pa), 
not bhagnart, which is difficult, unless taken as a substantive. 1 can make no sense of T's 
dppldndm ; trpla=vilardga, a reasonable extension of meaning from its use at Saundarananda, 
iii, 34, and vii, 20. Sv astu ought to take the dative ; the only parallel for the genitive 
‘a the use once of svaati thus in the Ramayana quoted by Béhtlingh and Roth. But I 
do not see how trpldndm is to be construed, except in agreement with veh, which must thus 
be in the genitive ; if the two are separate, irptindém would have to depend on pafupataie- 
patuh which is hardly possible. In the later Mahfiydna siitras the Vulture Peak is the regu- 
lar site for the Buddha's mystic sdances and preachings. A good instance, showing the 
lateness of the idea, is in the Kdsyapaparivarta. The earliest Chinese translation (second cen- 
tury A.D.) gives the venue as Sravasti, but the later translations, like the existing Sanskrit 
version, alter this to the Vulture Peak. This suggests that (rpta can be understood to refer 
to the desires of hearing the Buddha preach as having been satisfied ; cf. Saddharmapur- 
darika, ix, 17, Trpla sma .-- éruted vyikaranam idam. 

areestrnees aeraeet Ta TETaTS— 
gata terqislerans tec teeta ne ea eT 
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afreaiaa ata: Gera: oq 9: wrFaTE: HI Ae I 
BR eters with grim noises, wantonness .., weapons .... by such sounds was 


the Lion of the Sdkyas, adored by gods and men, not terrified, May He protect you ! 
Amend to khumaskhur ebhir in cd ? 
4 ARRIRMea Tea 
we aKa geeraieaerat | 
re Galfer: afwais aelget ana 
TEAS age wway ser weicrareT weet 11 42 1! 
Var. a, anran®, C; anren®, H. 

12. As autumnal brilliance, in that fortnight which is the enemy of the beauty of the 
blue lotus beds, comes at night to the moon, when it is delivered from the fury of the cloudy 
season’s assault, 80 the Majesty of Perfect Enlightenment, the best of allies and enemy of the 
beauty of the lotus-faces of the disembodied god's damsels, came that night to Him when 
He was delivered from the fury of Mara’s assaults. Such is the Holy King of the Law, the 
message of whose Law is sounded by this gong. 

H's conjecture in a is impossible. T omits the word, which was therefore one of no 
importance ; my suggestion meets this point and is satisfactory palwographically. This 
use of dkdra, which recurs in verse 20, suggests a latish date for the poem. Kaumudi here 
means both * moonshine’ and the ‘ full-moon day of Aéyin.” H takes vipaksa to mean 
‘victor,’ for which there is no authority; the standard meaning is ‘ opponent ’ (mi-mthun= 
pratikila, T) and possibly in the simile it ought to mean also ‘ the day in which the moon passes 
from one fortnight to another.’ But I cannot work this in. In the main sentence I divide 
“vipaksd ekapaksd, the latter word recalling the common use of eka in the inscriptions ; in 
the simile I regard it as a single compound. Ndiga for Anaiiga is noteworthy, as also the 
imperfect cesura at the fourteenth syllable of a, 


PRAsTaaIA: eet Pracaeisd ge-q- 

aivisarafsarged gaftierct esate | 

ced Wraarantas Tere ae: safwat wer Fe 

an WaAMaeagaterAeeT whet 1 22 Ii 

Var. a. rin-po-nas (7a:), T. b,°Pan: ga, H. c, gsun-gyi 
bkah-bsgor zhugs-pa (xararataaeht ?), T. ca, Gar8ar, C; slob- 
pa gan yin-pa (aret tn 2), T. 

13. Til-omened Death stalks about yonder never satisfied even for a moment with 
striking down. But this gong of the Law, before which the far-flung music of the spheres 
sinks to a murmur, has ever shown its devotion to good works by depositing the hearts of 
others with Him, Whose orders in the shape of the Three Jewels it conveys, as it were, 
incessantly for the instruction of living beings. 

A very difficult verse, only partially and incorrectly restored by H. T seems to indicate 
a locative absolute in a (nighnaty apriptatrptau . . . vicaraty antake darato "smin ?). H's 
imperative in 6 spoils the verse, which contrasts Death and the gong, both ever active, but 
one for good and the other for evil. T certainly takes the gong as the subject of b. Saiksiya 
in ¢ is difficult ; the sense requires éikgayd, which is unmetrical. 

Wneeaicad fra ane diftert Pret 31 
iad wiltermeser saftaner aahitearr set | y¥ I 
Var. c, tag, CH. 
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14. The rule of the Conqueror shines here, overwhelming the heretics, like the orb of 
the sun, overwhelming the troops of stars. This gong of the Ornament of the earthly globe 
keeps on resounding furiously like the drums of victory. 
In b ca, which merely fills up the verse, is taken impossibly by T as joining tirthikajanam 


and jinasdisanam. 
ae 4 areaed afaafageriicafenniteae 
gcalterqusferqusneng gam eaanisaeeg | 
Thier fiareticatHIsanR: SA: TF: 
quent siastrer caaerafern fers area | yy | 
Var. d, 7a @, C. 
15. And, O Thou, Who no faintness of heart . . - . See, O worlds of the living, the 
army of Mara is crushed by Him, Who has the might of the ten Forces. 
H failed to restore the verse, but the text is certain, except possibly that we should 


read pasyantam in d. 
PNA Tt THAT ara Aes 
SHAS STAG SATAN APTA: GAST: | 
ae aedt sauet faferaaett dtigarat fever 
drarat aivatdl: sfacate vet caantia ay! ys Ul 
Var. a, xafacagat, C. d, waartte, T. 

16. The land shakes with the quaking of earthquakes; Lord Mara trembles. The 
assemblies of the gods with the rays of the troops of the planets and all the Naga lords are 
affrighted. And the earth, hearing this fierce gong, which strikes manifold terrors into the 
heretics, echoes it back in fright for the peace of the Buddhists, as though it were making 
the Assembly to cry out. 

The readings of the first line are quite uncertain. The last syllable should be long, 
? merurdjah samtrasté. T seems also to have read pracalitavasudhdé and takes vasudhd to 
mean ‘ mountain ’ (as a container of precious ores ? ). This reading would require merurdja 
saritrasta, raja being the feminine of raja at the end of compounds according to the gram- 
marians. But in that case I do not understand who the Queen of Meru can be, though it 
would make better sense to translate the pdda as a single sentence with Meru in it balancing 
the earth in ¢. The sense of grahaganakirandh is also uncertain, T translates graha by 
gdon, which means any kind of evil spirit or semi-divine being capable of influencing human 
affairs, and it omits gaya which might stand for the attendants of Siva. But kirana does 
not fit in with these interpretations, though certified by T ; we should have to hold it to be 
either corrupt or to have some meaning (‘ retinue ’, or a proper name for divine attendants ?) 
not known elsewhere. C omits the last three syllables of c, which I supply tentatively from 


T. 
war faarirat sPile west Reese gaa slonM aaa, | 
aida qeaAAaT Gaieslatsr GAreaAIgals ATarTATeTHT | Ay II 
17. This gong rings out from the pinnacle of the monastery and, with a voice like a 
cloud, utters entrancing sounds ; the meal time gong summons its absent sons affectionately, 
like a mother calling to her children. 


ques waaay | 
are saifer qraataqeaitar avdt awereitans ferereaedt tl ys I 
Var. c, xaafa® H. 


18. To the Buddha, intent on shattering the wheel of existence and adorned with the 
jewels of all the virtues, belongs the gong with the voice like the drums of the gods, which 
~ cleaves roaring through all evil. 
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rear fe wet cat aera dated Seacreiee | 
war: ATA SITET Meta atat Prem: aaR: 11 ys | 
Var. a, wai, C; sgrogs-pa-yi mi-rnams (vant arat), T. 6, area, T. 
19. For this gong roars forth its invitations to Niigas (1), gods, men and Asuras. 
Listen, good Sirs, to the Sugata’s gong being struck by the entire company of monks. 
I can find no satisfactory explanation of the first hemistich ; it was H who suggested 
that nagdndm—=ndgindm. Ran is unusual in the middle voice, 





RHI VAGNP ATA er aaa aaa: | 

AM sear waarahasalsery 

a met a aeqreaeaieat: eas wget 11 26 II 
Var. a, @@:, H. 6, eufit ofa, H. 

20. The folk tremble with fright in foreboding of the ruin of Kashmir, when the sky 
is full of Nagas in shape like the chaotic clouds of tho time of the world's destruction, and 
they seek deliverance in making the gong, set up by all the eminent sages for the prosperity 
of the Law, resound so as to humble the boundless pride of the heretics, May it protect 


. you! 
Ba FUGHERMTTET Wied TATED TaTTET | 
wet WS Era Eaaagah ERAT |e I 
Var. c, ° dar, H. d, gaara? C; gereadhi’, H ; mu-stegs-can 
gzhan-gyi (= w=rdiea® ), T. 

21. To the Tathigata, Who is honoured by gods, Asuras and the mighty snakes, and 
Who has reached the supreme peace, belongs this gong with the voice like the drums of the 
Immortals, which resounds so as to cleave the hearts of the followers of other teachers, 

I take Ayldnyatirtha to be equivalent to T’s text; H's amendments are more drastic, 
make a poorer sense, and do not accord with T, 

qua ewer wae Ht: eqeilgaige 

aT gieteae aaa ar aareast fifeany | 

eed paar aeaaenaas ea 

AMAT eT: Gee: GT s: 1 32 || 

Var. c, serra, C ; veya fit, H. la-bar bdag-gis emra-ba- 
“yi (aeqiha eat), T. 

22. May this handful of flowers, laid at the lotus-feet of the Enemy of Mira, protect 
you, as it murmurs, as it were of itself, with the humming of the bees lying in its midst, “‘ Sirs, 
keep your minds intent on the merit which grants both heaven and final release. Good folk, 
avoid sin, which leads to rebirth in Hell ; life is fleeting." 

Ayam, though notin T, is required somewhere in the second hemistich; hence the 
amendment. C may have got ciram from the next verse. The verse jis characteristic of the 


later kifvya style. 
aria: Fans TaatanaheeM 
MAG: Ge: were: are: | 
TRTTSaTeeaa aaa! TST TAVST STH || 23. II 
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23. It is said that on His descent from heaven to earth He was respectfully accompanied _ 

far on His way by Sakra and the reat of the company of the gods, who acclaimed Him with 
shouts of triumph, as they cast flowers and filled the welkin with the noise of their drums. 
May the fierce gong of the Holy Store of Pity guard the world ! 

eT AAT ATER EHTATS: FI 

aanafgeld aieaelata sara S}saeva: | 

aes qe Tat SAAT 

garg: eres Ter afte west qazaleeat tt Ye Ul 

24, Walking seven steps of Himself as soon as He emerged from His mother’s womb, 
with full knowledge He said, ‘I make an end of the cycle of existence.’ Splendid was His 
speech, uttered with regard to an existence already so prolonged (through countless previous 
births). May the gong of the Conquering Sugata break up the darkness of your minds! 

The third pdéde is not clear to me and T began it with something like yasmiii jitibhave, 
which I cannot determine exactly. 

fret anant aes Sear a ws 

gia year a: qarat aaa crear | 

TeaTaqUTsTEs Aaa FET Tera 

aedt afterrusteieatat yareae TIT |! ey II 

Var. b, aifacrarale, C; aa wat aie:, H; hdir ni de-bzhin 
(aa aa or aaaa), T. 

95. After defeating the awesome hosts of Mira and extirpating the vices, in that same 
spot that very night the wise, pure-souled Buddha, the Mine of all virtues, reached the 
blissful stage of Omniscience. May His gong enure to the welfare of men by ita power to 
annihilate the blackest guilt ! 

The end of 6 is uncertain, but H's bahif, which he translates ‘far from other human 
beings,’ seems to me out of the question. For sdrvajiiam padam cf. Miilamadhyamakakdrilits 
(Bibl. Buddh. IV), p. 431, 1. 9. 

ae qa TaHTECTHa Het BTU 
wa: wanfeaqa aaariegeya Feel A: 
ced agastday Pagar rar fkat apa 
nadt cea gaara: wergnarsrar, || 35 Ui 
Var. a, C om. 48; [kugs-pa T. 6, at:, C H; htsho-byed(siva), T. d, qasanrahe:, 
CH; hgro-bahi hjigs-pa med-paht hgro-rnams ( aarrarg,......ag ) T. 

96. When the virtues of the Sage, Who has rent asunder the terrors of old age, were 
thua celebrated by His gong, the gods became dumb from very shame, Brahman became as 
it were an idiot, the guru of the gods lost all his arrogance, Sarva turned imbecile, and 
Lord Visnu held his peace, May it preserve the folk from evil rebirth! 

In a lkugs-pa properly=mitka, but H’s conjecture is possible and avoids the repetition 
of the word, So I accept it. H’s Sarva could only be Krena, Ydtd milkatdm is o form of 
construction which becomes usual only much later than Aévaghoga and is not used by him ; 
of. the next verse. Jandbhayabhidah ind could only agree with apdydt and is not probable; . 
the change I make is very small and provides muneh with an epithet, which comparison 
with the other verses shows the author to have been unlikely to omit. 
qea went fidianata: Tg: Ts aeeT: 
aie a fausatrateal ater ait ATT 
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areata Tar: gariet feat ear aatlet ert 
a Hast SreraieeaTeN YarATTTT MN 2v I 
Var. b, eafaq°, C H (two syllables short), for T see note. d, war 
H ; rtag-tw. .srid-pa-rnams-kyi ( waat ear) T. 

27. At the gong’s birth the heretics grieved in deep dejection, and the Buddhists with 
their minds exalted by its excellences were moved to great joy. In contact with it the virtues 
are extended and the vices annihilated. May it redound to the cessation of being by sweeping 
away the guilt of this evil age ! 

In bT shows videzaverdhiladhiyo to be the complete compound ; the first word is an adverb 
represented by rab-tu-hphel (lit. pravrddham) and C justifies my reconstruction, A conjune- 
tion or a relative is required ; hence ea, Jacobi’s dryi harsavisesa® and Professor Thomas's 
harsotkarsavisesa® do not agree with the Tibetan and fail to join the line to the preceding one. 
T takes dhrti (spro-ba) to mean ‘joy’; otherwise ‘ satisfaction’ or ‘stability of mind ' would 
have been better. In d T's reading is inferior and H's amendment of C unnecessary. 

at ae fafaaigaenaa) aeeica at afer 

meat: fant sarfed Paar: et fave: gax | 

TATA ANCA A Tees aA: 

ease SAEMA AAT || Re II 

Var, c, hkhrug (2 hkhrul) loi gli-mug rab-rib.. » shjoms- 
gyur-cig (aeralsreqerectiaa), T. 

28. By doing due obeisance to the gong of the Sage's Law the pure in heart attain the 
higher spheres, while all ita adversaries go speedily and helplessly to perdition. It dissipates 
the masses of delusion, whether scattered or congregated. May it lead your worships to the 
suppression in the future of fears of existence ! 

wen at citar aeiaaast amiga: ele: 

arra acai: Peters fet aan sara | 
dleatat warahat wieaermeraat 
aggqareaa ave at darevat ateser lie ¢ fi 

29. Onhearing the gong, Brahman and the other dwellers in the heavens fall straightway 
to the earth, the mountains quake and even the earth recedes speedily to the nether 
realm, Sound it instantly to strike fear into the heretics and to bring peace to the Buddhists 
whose souls are purified by endeavours for others’ good. 

In a H reads mahifalamalam as one word, following a suggestion of Prof. Liiders ; 
this is surely untranslateable. T has mahflalam followed by a word meaning ‘ quickly '; 
that is, one should transliterate C aram, known to the lexica in this sense. But" allitera- 
tion requires alam. Though not recorded in this sense, it would fit admirably passages such 
as Meghadita, 53, or Sakuntald, vii, 34 (where the parallel sentence has somprati to corre- 
spond) in place of the usual rendering, ‘ thoroughly,’ “completely.” InéT takes talam 
in kgmdialam to mean ‘ beneath’; alternatively the word is intended as 2 synonym of 
rasdtala, showing the author to know the meaning of rasd as ‘earth,’ which is late. 
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HMIiRI PROVERBS. 
By Paworr ANAND KOUL, Saivaoan, Kasumin. 

Preface. 

Paoverss convey useful lessons of prudence and morality They magnify the delights 
of virtue as well as paint in dark colours the consequences of evil. Their phraseology shows 
the impreas of the mint of wisdom of immemorial antiquity. In short, they are “ sense, 
shortness and salt,” as quaintly defined by Howell. 

The Kashmiri is extremely fond of saws pragmatic and maxims sage. His language 
perhaps contains a greater number of them than that of any other Oriental. They mirror 
vot morely his external conduct, daily life and environment, but also the disposition of hs 
mind. Te 1885, a large collection of proverbs and sayings, current in Kashmir, was made 
by the Rey. J. Hinton Knowles, which he explained from the rich and interesting folkiere 
of the valley. He afterwards published them in the form of a book, which is very in- 
teresting, equally to the philologist, the ethnologist and the antiquarian. But there re- 
ve tned comp proverbs which the Rev. Mr. Knowles could not find at the time of writing his 
book, These I have collected, and now publish with translations in English. 

It ia gratifying to note that these precious fruits of ancient wisdom, which by mer ofal 
with the tide of time, are now being committed to print, and thus placed on permanent 
record. 


Achiv khuta chi kuthi diir. 
The knees are farther than the eyes. (Blood is thicker than water.) 


Ak duda biyi méaji kyut tok. 
An uninvited guest, and he wants a plateful fof food] for his mother [in addition 
to feeding himself] ! (Brazenneas.) 


AL hammdmi ta byik damdmi. 
One ia the servant of tac hot-bath exc the other is the assistant for heating 1t. 
(Conspiracy.) 


dkhun shih chu tedian hanzay tsuci bagrdn. 
The school-master distributes the bread of the pupils. (E.g., the king spends what 
the people pay him in taxes, he having nothing of his own.) 


Aldl-khénan na koj ; parzanin mimyuz, 

To one's own dear children breakfast is not given; [but] to the strangers [besides 
breakfast] tiffin is served. (Le., a person most niggardly towards his own kith and 
kin, but entertaining strangers sumptuonsly.) 


Atiri-wina chu mushkay ldrdn. 

Khdéra-wina ch? @mbarey lardn. 

From a perfumer’s shop one gets a pleasant scent, 

From ao blackamith’s shop one gets embers, (Cultivation of the society of good 
people will make you good. He who plays with the cat must expect 4 
acratching.} 

Bad kani ch? lukaci kanin sali riizit hikin. 

A hig stone is kept firm by smaller stones, (E.g., a man of position must hays 
aubordinates to acsist hum). 
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Bhatta taryov kadala ta gédi daryos és. 
A pandit was passing over a bridge and a fish opened its mouth [to swallow him). 
(Pandits are generally weak physically because they do not take to manual labour, 
but devote themselves much to study.) 
Bib kamdlas ta mir macdras. 
When the wife is grown up, the husband is in the grave, (An unequal marringe.) 


To picroe a chindr with a pestle. (An impossible thing.) 


Bréiri adleh, 
Pious asa cat. (I.¢., a hypocrite.) 


Stretching out like the ear of the apothecary's wife. 
(To go beyond the limit. An apothecary’s wife is thought foppish: she wears 
heavy ear ornaments, and her ears are stretched downwards by their weight.) 








Cady tani yd gani magar tats gatshi céni. 
Tea, whether weak or strong, should be taken hot, 


Chaniy phar ta gontshan war. 
Empty boast and twisted moustaches, (Smart clothes and empty pockets, The 
loudest hummer is not the honey-bee.) 


Dab lagus to phiran phutus. 
Having tumbled down his garment got broken: 


Déli Bhatia ta Khoja thil, 

Dal for a Pandit and an egg for a Khoja (.e., the kind of food they like). 

Gora sanzi kotshi sori na zith. 

The guru's bag will never get exhausted. (Priests are ever prosperous, receiving 
charity on all occasions, both happy and sad.) 


Grahna kindur, 
A baker during an eclipse, (A sorry figure.) 


" Gur dild paha.” “ Nila chuy," " Nilay did." Hila chuy,"’ 
“ Lend me thy horse.” “It is cream-coloured.” “Give me the cream-coloured,”’ 
“ It is a pretence.” 


Hénthi wéli dod ta génthi wali thal, 
He is capable of causing milk to flow from a barren woman's breast and of fetching 
down eggs from a kite’s nest. (An adventurer.) 


Hari zyun ta Maghi dhani. 

Firewood in Har (June-July), and paddy in Méagh (January-February). (L.e., these 
things should be purchased in those months, because wood is dry in June-July, 
and paddy of better quality is obtainable in January-February, the cultivator 
having disposed of all grain of bad quality before then, as it is homan nature to 
cell bad things first.) 
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Heli pethuk shagdar. 
The guard just at the time the crop has begun caring. (Said of a person who takes 
no pains to earn money for himself, but feeds on others’ earnings. Warming his 
hands in other peoples’ sunshine.) 


Kakawanay ché kani shrapan. 
Partridges alone can digest a stone. (A strong person has a good appetite.) 


Kah gov doyanas kahi dohi chak. 

Hash chém zim chém kyG chum sukh ! 

Eleven cows are milked, after eleven days I get a little milk ; 

I have got a mother-in-law [and] sister-in-law: what peace have I got! 
(Mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law are notorious for ill-treatment of their 
daughters-in-law.) 


Kilidédsas chu panani vizi wundn. 
Kalidisa falls into error in his own case. (Le., a wise person sometimes makes 
a bad mistake.) 


Kilidisa, who was at he court of King Bhoja of Milvaé about the end of the tenth 
century A.D., is said to Lave gone to Ceylon to s20 the king of that island, named 
Kumiradisa. This king was a good poet and had sont a copy of his own poem Jdnaki- 
harana as a present to King Bhoja. This poetic work pleased Kilidisa very much, and he 
became anxious to make the personal acquaintance of the author. He went to Ceylon and 
there he was staying in an old woman's house. King KumAradisa used to pay frequent visits 
to Mitara, and when he was there he always stayed in a certain beautiful house. During one 
of these visita he wrote two lines of unfinished poetry on the wall of the room where he had 
lived. Under it he wrote that the person who could finish this piece of poetry satis- 
factorily would receive a high reward from the king. Kilidisa happened to see these lines 
when he came to this house in Matara, and he wrote two lines of beautiful poetry under the 
unfinished lines of the king. He was in hope that his friend, king Kumiradisa, would be well 

with this and would recognise his friend’s poetry, But the unfortunate poet had 
not the pleasure of getting either reward or praise from the king, because the authorship of 
the lines was claimed by a woman in the same house, who had seen KAlidisa writing them. 
She secretly murdered Kalidasa and claimed the reward, stating that the lines were her own, 
But nobody would believe that the woman could have written such poctry, which could have 
only been the work of a real poet. The king, when he saw the lines, said that nobody but his 
friend Kaliddsa would be able to understand him so well and to complete in such an exesl- 
lent way the poetry which he (the king) had written, and he asked where KAéliddsa was, 50 
that he might hand over to him the promised reward. Nobody knew where he was. At 
last search was made everywhere and, to the great sorrow of every one, his body, which had 
been hidden, was found. One can hardly imagine how sad King Kumaradisa was when he 
heard that Kalidisa had been murdered, for he had loved him much both as poet and as 
friend. A very grand funeral pyre was erected, and the king lit the pyre with his-own hands. 
When he saw the body of his dear friend consumed by the flames, he lost his senses altogether 
through his great grief and, to the horror of all the people assembled, he threw himself on 
the funeral pyre and was burnt with his friend (see page 147 of Stories from the History of 
Ceylon by Mrs. Higgins). 


Kévas ta kani myul karwn, 
To make the crow and the stone join together. (Said of an unexpected occurrence.) 





“> ef 
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Ail, hitsur, machilécal, : 

fushmaney paighambar and. 

The dark-brown complexioned, the brown-haired, and the freckled 

Are the enemies of the prophet (i.¢., are found to be wicked), 

Khév, chiv ranga-teari : 

Anz lug wila-bari, 

The cinnamon tree-sparrow ate [and] drank - . 
[But] the grey goose was caught in the trap, (An innocent person canght instead 
of the real offender.) 

Kulas chi krit, | y 

A high class person has to discharge obligations. (Noblesse oblige.) 

Limbi phulmut pamposh. , | 

A lotus bloomed out of the silt. (A beautiful child born of ugly parents.) 

Lori hatha loyt ta marday dritk. 

A hundred blows with a rod were dealt to thee, and thou provedst to be a brave 
fellow. (To flatter a person after having once quarrelled with him.) 

Lik kami ldsuv ta budh kami mor ? 

Who would think that the young might live and the aged might die ? (Death is no 
respecter of age.) 

Moagghi mo gatsh magasey. 

Do hot go even to a feast during the Maghanaksatra, Note —The Migha 

Ono oumion of the moon) is considered inauspicious by the Hindus for going 
On @ Journey. 

Méaji bhatta. 

Food served by mother, (The best food.) 


Makisiy wat dishit chu sawdr guri petha wuthmut. 

On seeing a cob of maize corn the rider has descended from his horse (the corn 
being so tempting), 

Muma, kon, sadén pinay put-mahdniza. 

Muma, the one-eyed, burns within himself to be the vice-bridegroom [but he can- 
not be chosen for this}. (Said of a vainglorious person.) 

Natsoha éngun chum taof 

Givaha gin khyom britri, 

( would dance (but] the courtyard is small : 

I would sing—the cat ate my ghi. (Idle excuses.) 

Matshan dud ta mon=n chak. 

Milk in the breast and splashing it against the walls. (Prodigality ; waste.) 

Nav kath navan dohan. 

A new matter for nine days, (A nine days’ wonder.) 

Ndv chum Lasi, 

Pasi witsas na tasi. 

Lasi is my name, 


To whomsocover T did not attend, he is displeased. (One cannot please everybody.) 
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" Nidydris chi dugani dyér. 
A penniless person has to spend double. (Le., he borrows, paying high interest, 
and he purchases the necessaries of life in small quantities, which costs him more.) 


An earthquake to a pakka house (it eracka it). (A great calamity.) 


Parbatas dhini bhawun. 
Growth of rice on [the top of a rocky or arid] hull. (An impossibility.) 


Pinji chamb, 
A platform [proved to be like} a precipice. 


Ratuk ldyun gomo kham : 

Lol ho dm, lol ho dm. 

Yesterday's thrashing was not sufficient : 

Love has seized me, love has seized me. (Cited when a person, with whom one 
haa quarrelled, seeks reconciliation. ) 


Sera wawa khuta chu dera wii. 
Want of house is worse than want of fool. 


Shétel kanit ta shali het. 

‘After the sale of a shawl and the purchase of Séli rice [one regrets, as the value of the 
former increases as it gets older, and better quality of the latter can be got by 
waiting a little longer]. 

Sth kas be-pir andar mulk-i-Kashmir— 

Wali-Had o Hari-Bahidur, Sukha-Pir : 

Sth kas digar zabiin tar and zdnhan— 

Yikey Argami, duwum Bhairaw, sium Bhiin. 

There were three cruel men in the country of Kashmir— 

Wali-Had and Hari-Bahadur (and) Sukha-Pir: 

There are three greater devils than these— 

First ArgAimi, second Bhairau, third Bhin, (Beggars are a great nuisance in 
Kashmir, and these three are cited as the greatest extortioners.) 


Shurie shri=doh atrivo : 

Vintsaka dhaka chtva Shri-Pdntsam 

O children! holidays are over: 

To satisfy your desires there is the Sri Paficami (5th of the dark fortnight of 
Vaisakha, the last Hindu holiday of the year). 

Shuri chu khormut un wanas ta kon brannas. 


The child has made a blind man go to the forest and a one-eyed person climb a 
brann (elm tree) (A child cannot be appeased until his curiosity is satisfied.) 


Télawa piyi nd fangd | 
Would that a pear might fall down from the ceiling! (A vain hope.) 


Tali tél. 
Crown of the head pressed down. (Le., in depressed circumstances), 


a. : a” UP 
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Thikzi na hovari-ghari, 
Yeti kulay wid bari. 


Do not boast in [your] father-in-law’s house, 

Where [your] wife will question [your] veracity. (I.e., one cannot boast before a 
person who knows all about one.) 

Tar-biza sanzi zivi ta riza sandis khizdnaa chu na ant. 

I There is no limit to the tongue of a braggart or to the Raja's treasury. 





Tsttr, Vahik surtho putro ? 
Did you put by, O son, for Caitra (March-April) and Vaisétha (April-May) ! (One 
should put something by for ‘ rainy days.") 


Usa Ju gas chuy lor. 

Hala ju, wothariam. 

“ O Usmin Ju, filth is sticking to thee,” 

“ Halloo, Sir, wipe it away, please," (Said of a lazy fellow.) 
Cttara bunyul, 

H The earthquake of Uttar, (A great upheaval or commotion.) 


| Feléla, wanay titéla hana, hava goham tsakhey 
} Osus na hikin pinay pakit, phakal khortham nakhey ! 
| © Vetil! I shall say to thee a humble word—* Why didst thon become wrathfal } ” 
T was not able to walk; thou hast placed a stinky fellow on my shoulders to be 
earried | (Cited when one is overburdened with some other person's work.) 
Wufawani guri ta naba fang ratani, 
| To catch flying horses and pears from the sky. (Vain adventures ; attempting to 
| accomplish the impossible, ) 


Wani Kidnas khdtir pinas, 
Wani Khan has his own likings. (Said of an obstinate and selfish person.) 


Féli iwin bila ghattd, na rosdn zald na palti, 

When 4 black storm comes, there remains neither a rag nor a blanket. (Le., every- 
thing vanishes on the approach of the days of adversity.) 

Filiay na pakin, nilay takin, 

He would not even walk [now] on the contrary, he would run. (Said of inconsist. 
ency), 

Zana Mut ta Iama'l 

Zanirdan and Ismi’il, (Said of one who amasses wealth for a particular person, 
4aniirdan lived sixty years ago, He used to beg for a disciple of his named 
TsmA’il, to whom, he said, he owed one lakh of rupees and to whom he had go 
far repaid only one cowrie.) 





INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

India in 1930-31, Government Press, Calcutta, 
1032.—Attention may be directed to the reference, 
on p. 84, to the survey of prehistoric sites in the hilly 
region west. of the Indus in the Larkana and Karachi 
districts, resulting in the discovery of chaleolithic 
remains at no lesa than 24 places. These sites, we 
are told, seem to lie in « regular chain leading from 
Pandi Wahi near Johi to a place within 7 miles of 
Karachi, on the way to Las Bela. Trial excavations 
at many of them have disclosed o fairly large col- 
lection of painted pottery, cherts, beads, copper 
implemonts and other characteristic relica, The 
ruina from which the antiquities were recovered 
were those of stone buildings situated on the hills 
or in adjoining valleys, where there is often a poren- 
nial supply of water from natural springs, The 
importance of these discoveries, when compared 
with the results of Sir A. Stein's trial excavations 
further west, in Gedrosia, towards the elucidation 
of the so-called Indus civilisation will be obvious to 
our readers. 


Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology for 
the Year 1930.—In this volume, which main- 
taina the high standard of previous years, the num- 
ber of items referenced has increased to 920, from 
731 in 1929. The introduction contains a survey 
of the resulta of the important excavations con- 
ducted by Mr. A. H. Longhurst at Nigirjunikonda 
in the Guntur district, a description of the Sittan- 
navisal cave temple paintings in the Pudukotta 
State, notes on excavations at Déng-s'on (Annam) 
by M. Goloubew, and on the discovery of a pre- 
Angkor monument near Angkor Thom by M. Coedés. 
An interesting summary ia also given of Dr. Bosch’s | 
researches in connexion with the scenes depicted on 
the Barabudur pancls, which have shown that the 
Gandavydha woe the principal text used. Dr. Vogel 
ia to be warmly congratulated on the progress made 
with this publication, and on having secured a 
promiso of co-operation from Japan. 


Nédgartprocdrint Patrikd, vol. XT, Pts, 1 and 2, 
1932.—The first two parte of this volume contain 
matter to which the attention of our readers may 
be drawn with advantage. On pp. 1-6 Mr, K. P. 
Jayaswal publishes a short but suggestive paper | 


on “The Bhirativa Dynasty," in which he empha- 
sises the pre-eminent part played by this dynasty 
and that of the Vakfitnkas in re-establishing Hindu 


| political and religious authority in northern India_ 


“The Viikfitakas were the gurus of the Guptas, and 
the Bhira4ivas the gurus of the Vikdtakas,"” he 


“writes, Tho place from which the Vikitakas took 


their title haa hitherto been uncertain, buat Mr. 
Jayaswal identifies it with a site, known locally now 
as Bigit, about 6 miles from Chirgitv in the Orchi 
State, He thinks the Bhiradivas probably started 
about 200 a.v., and held away over Pryiga and 
KAdi and the intervening territory in the Gangotic 
basin. He goes so far as to suggest that the Dain4- 
vamedha Ghit at Benares may preserve & momory 
of the ten afeamedhas attributed to these rulers. 


In a paper entitled “An unknown Keatriya- 
varhéa called Gaur,” Rai Bahadur MM. G. H. Ojha 
brings to light a very interesting inseription of 17 
lines in Brihmi characters and Sanskrit language on 
a slab in the temple to Bhamar Mita on o small 
hit! near Choe! Sidari village in the Udaipur State, 
in which is recorded a succession of chiofs of the 
Gaura-varnéa of Kgatriyas, who appear to have 
ruled in this vicinity in the sixth century aA.p. The 
Mahimahopidhyiya goes on to suggest that the 
Gori Badal of Chitor fame were not two persons, 
as hitherto supposed, but one individual, whose per- 
sonal name was Badal, Gori being the equivalent of 
Gaura, indicating his vomée. In another short 
paper MM. G. H. Ojhi propounds his reasons for 
thinking the Sirnhala-dvipa referred to in Jiyasi's 
story of Padmdcat waa not meant for Coylon, but 
for a place called Siigoli, some 40 miles east of 
Chitor, the posseszor of which may have been 
Padmini's father. 


Mr. Gorelila Tiwari continues his useful history 
of Bundelkhand, reaching in this volume the times 
of the great Maharaja Chatrasl, a chief worthy of 
far more attention than he has hitherto received at 
the hands of historians. Wo welcome also the 
appearance of 29 well-printed plates illustrating the 
article by Mr. V. Agravila on “The Buddhist Art 
of Mathura," which form a notable addition to the 
journal, 

CLE. A. W. O. 
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Tue Apvarra VepAyta wx THe Severrn Cewrury. 
By Paor. Das#anaTHa Suanma, M.A. 

It is generally believed that a dualistic interpreta- 
tion of the Vedanta philosophy held the field in the 
eighth century, when Saakara wrote his great com- 
mentary on the Vedénta Sdtras, and that his teacher 
Govinda’s teacher, Gaudapida, was the first man 
to interconnect the ideas of MAy& and Brahman. 
The main reasons for reaching these conclusions 
are that Geudapida is the only Acirys of the 
Advaita Vedinta named by Saakars, that ‘Saakare 
himself makes the confession that the absolutist 
creed was recovered from the Vedas by Gaudepéda," 
that throughout his commentary on the Brahma 
Sétras Sankara contends against some other rival 
interpretations of a dual tendency, and that 
Rimdénuja refers not only to one or two, but many 
Aciryas of tho Vidigtadvaita school. But that this 
theory, with all the plausible arguments in its 
favour, is still open to considerable doubt and per- 
hapa rejection, will be shown by the two references, 
especially the second, that I give below from the 
Hareacarita, a work written at least a hundred years 
before the birth of Saakars. 

On page 632 of Jivananda Vidyésigara’s edition 
of the book, we find an excellent description of the 
philosophical sects flourishing in the seventh cen- 


the Naiyiyikas, the Karandhamins or the Dhitu- 
vidins, the Saptatantavas or the Mimfnsakas, the 
Sabdas or the Vaiyékaranns, and the Bauddhas, 
speaks of the PAficaritrikas and the Aupanigadas. 
As tho PAficarAtrikas, whose system is generally re- 
garded as the main basis of VisigtAdvaita, are clearly 
distinguished herein from the Aupanigadas, abould we 
not be justified in regarding the latter as the inter- 
preters of the Upanigads in the abeolutist sense ? 


The second reference which occurs on page 300 
of the same edition of the book is much more to the 
point, and so clearly worded that it can bear no two 
interpretations. Moreover, the context iself, the 
consolation of Harga on the death of his father, is 
highly signifieant, and makes the meaning « little 
clearer than it would otherwise be. 


The passage in question runs as follows :-— 

*aalt 29 qeTea fraatefagetigd......c.. 
Reaaiagena:, ETAT, Tea 
Reasiizars, sri q74:, yfaeadtinerefearers 
ag Rerea:, yaaa geifitirere- 
aS Tal, saree Geqar wee 
Ree, mpeg Gre, derrerrweeTyTeT 
aaaTiea:, ereraaferpa res Neri: FATT |! 

The Brahmevidins mentioned herein can, of 
course, be only the Vedintins of the Advaita school, 
for the dualists could have nothing to say by way 
of consolation on the death of a person. Moreover, 
even if this line of argument be not regarded as con- 
elusive, the tell-tale adjective 
Tis would leave no doubt sa to the exact nature 


tioned by Baya) must have gone about preaching 
like Gaudapéda that all oxistence is unreal, that all 
thie duality is Maya, that Brahman is the only real. 
The word 3F37H ending the compound qualifying 
the noun Brahmavadin is almost as characteristic ; 
it shows that @8TTAltty was not a mere unsub- 
stantiated postulate, but a well-thought-out theory 
whieh the Brahmavidins of the seventh century 
could prove by the use of strong arguments end 
cogent reasoning. 


BOOK-NOTICES, 


An Account or Trser: Tae Travets or Irpo- 
Liro Destpert or Prerora, §8.J., 1712-1727. 
Edlited by Filippo De Filippi, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Wessers, 8.J. 8) 54 in.; pp. xviii+ 
475; 17 plates and a map. London, Routledge 
& Sons, 1932. 

Although the manuseript of the Italian Jesuit mis- 
sionary Ippolito Desideri was rediscovered in Pistoia 
as long ago as 1875, a fact which was announced 


at the time by Sir C. Markham (and the Haklayt 
Society tried to obtain it), it was not until 29 years 
later that extracts from it were published by Prof. 
Puini, in the Memoirs of the Italian Geographical 
Society ; and even then it escaped notice in other 
countries, as it was not published as a continuous 
narrative, but only in extracts arranged as appen- 
dices to Puini'’s own description of Tibet. The 
present translation gives the narrative in its 


a LLL aS SS-z" 


1 Translation — 


Nobly born old men who had been in the royal household for the last two generations ; elderly relatives 


who enjoyed consideration on sccount of family succession and whose words demanded attention ; old 
Brihmanas versed in Sruti, Smzti and Itihdsa ; ministers conversant with the Vedas and nobly descended, 
consecrated princes; approved ascetics, well-trained in the doctrines of the self ; sages, indifferent to 
pleasure and pain ; Brahmavadins, skilled in expounding the nothingness of the world; and Pourtpikas, 


pce allaying sorrow surrounded Harga, who being distressed by the desth of his father, was in thet 


ROOK- NOTICES 


of the narrative that subsequently came to light in 
Florence, Rome and the Jesuit archives. It is the 
most complete account of Lhasa and Central Tibet 
written until the present century, as it is much 
fuller than those of Huc and Gabet. 

Desideri started on his journey to Tibet in 1715, 
necompanied by Fr. Freyre, going to Leh, where 
the Jeauits had « miasion. i 
meeting with the widow of a Tartar general, who was 


returning with his troops to Lhasa and who allowed | 


him and his companion to travel in her company + 
and in this way they proceeded by the Tsang-po 
valley to Lhasa, from where Fr. Freyre returned to 
India by the direct route on account of ill-health. 
Desideri remained in Tibet for five years, during which 
he spent his time in studying the Tibetan language 
and religion with the object of writing in Tibetan a 
refutation of the Lamaist doctrines, ewpecially the 
belief in transmigration and rebirth, and a defence 


of the Catholio religion. He obtained the favour 


and protection of the Elouth Tertar ruler at that 
time, La-teang. whom he calls Ghengiz Khan, who 


gave him permission to preach and to reside in the 


Sera monastery, where ho was given special facili. 
ties for study. His narrative gives 4 detailed and 
most interesting account of the country, the people, 
the administration and social customs, as well ms 
of the Lamaist religion. In regard to the last, ib is 
curious, 48 Sir F'. Do Filippi remarks, that although 
Desideri knew that the Lamaist religion had coms 
originally from India, hedid.not know it was derived 
directly from Buddhism. Buddhism ia never men- 
tioned, nor even Buddha, whom he only knew under 
, Shakya-Thub-pa. It is, how- 
from his description of Lhasa and of the 
people that his account derives ite chief interest and 
value, When Desideri arrived in Lhasa tha 6th 
Dalsi Lama had been recently deposed and mur- 
dered by the ‘Tartar ruler, and © Lama chosen by 
him, but not recognised by the monks of the 
people, had been installed. In consequence of this, 
a revolution broke out in 171%, of which Desideri 
gives a full account, La-teang was killed, and 
Desideri had to escape to Tak-po, where he spent 
most of his time till 1721, when he returned to 
India, as the Catholic mission to Tibet waa thon 
transferred from the Jesuits and made over to tho 
Capuchins. Desideri returned to India through 
Nepal, of which he gives a short account containing 
many interesting particulars. 

The Introduction by Fr. Weasels gives the history 
of the Jesuit missions to Tibet, in Leh and Ladak, 


from 1625 up to Desidori's time. Bir F, De Filippi | 


haa added full and scholarly noles which extend to 


56 pages, on all points requiring explanation or 
bringing up to date. The book is well illustrated. 


There is a general bibliography and « apecial biblio- | 


graphy of Desideri'’s M5S., 4 general index, an 








index of Tibetan words which oceur in the text, and 


a map showing Desideri’s route. 

Sir F. De Filippi has rendered @ great service in 
editing this most interesting account of Tibet m the 
eighteenth century and making it available in English. 

E. H. 0. Watsa. 


Ine Geseraz per Wertorscutcetr. Isprew. 
By Hartmut Piper. 9}%6} in.; pp. xvi+282. 
Th. Weicher, Leipzig. 1931. BM. 6,00. 

This book is ono of a series written by the author 
to set out a new science invented by him, called 
Valkerbiologie, the biology of nations, which oonsista 
apparently in taking each country 95 & unit and 
dividing the history of its civilisation into periods, 
each of which is compared to the growth and decay 
of an individual. Indian history is divided into 
three such periods, There is nothing pew in 
treating a community as an individual organism ; 
here the novelty lies in ao refusal to recognise the 
limitations of the analogy, Even if it were not 
impossible to treat Indian civilisation os o single 
unit over considerable perioda of time, the author 
hopelessly. misinterpreta the trend of events in 
the critical ages from the epoch of the Brihmapas 
to that of the Gupta dynasty, and in dealing with 
modem timea shows himself os prejudiced as any 
of the critica he pillorics. His method is to com- 


| pare every single phenomenon to some phenomenon 


in some other country, and we are offered such 
absurdities as the likening of the Mudrdrdkyaso 
to Antony and Cleopaira and of the Hargacarita 
to Simplizisriows, Yasovarman of Kanauj is 
the Indian Napoleon, and those semi-mythical 
figures, Kapila and Asuri, are the Indian Bocrates 
ond Aristotle. This ia enough to give an idea of 
the quality of this production. 
E. H. Jounsrox. 

Pawxonautc Ixnta, @4°Panoramie Photographs, 

by W. BR. WaLLAcr, with Introduction and Notes 
by K. H. Vakil, 1813 inches, Bombay, 

D. B, Taraporovala, Sona & Co. 1991. 

In this album we find a series of panoramic views 
of sites from the Khaibar Pass ond the Himiloyan 
hill stations in the north to Macdurn in the for 
south of India, For the photographs, which are 
of outstanding merit from the technical and artistic 
points of view, andthe way in which they have 
been reproduced in Dresden there ean be nothing 
but praise. Allare good, and the views of Udaipur, 
in particular, are gems of photography. ‘The 
subjects selected for natural beauty, and for his- 
torical and architectural interest are appropriate 
anil fairly representative, though we could have 
wished perhaps to find views of famous sites like 
the Satrunjaya hill in Kathiéwir, Miandigarh, 
Bodh Geyi, Vijayanagara, ete. The letterpress, 
however, does not come up to the standard of 
the illustrations, A number of typographical 
and other errors are noticeable, For instence, 


the height of Kinchinjungs is not 17,000, bul ever 





25.000 feet: if the height of the Taj Mahal to the 
top of the pinnacle wore only 217 feet, it would 
not exceed the Qutb Minir in height ; and it would 
be more correct to enll Poshkalivati, rather than 
Peshawar (Purushapura), the ancient capital of | 


cairn C. E. A. W. 0. 


Brmutocrarme Viniqgve. By Love Rewov. 
10)x 7 in. pp. v +339. Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
Paris. 1931. Francs 100. 

M. Kenou's previous works had suggested that 
he had o special gift for bibliography, and the hook 
under review gives complete proof of this. The 
term Vedic has been given its fullest extension 
80 aa to cover all the Upanigads that matter and, 
so for as I can see, there are no omissions, at any 
rate as regards works published in Europe and 
America. The arrangement under 200 separate | 
headings end the index of authora make jt easy 
to find out what hag been written on any point, 
while attention should also he drawn to the useful 
index of those Sanskrit words which have been 
the subject of special papers. The only mistake 
T can discover is trivinl, namely, that in the 
index of suthors different writers of the same 
mime are not always kept apart. The book has 
been produced by photolithography, which enables 
it to be sold at a relatively low price and for once 
ina way that much abused word, "indispensable," 
may be applied to it without objection; for no 
Sanskrit scholar can afford not to possess it. 

E. H. Jonxsrow. 


Tue Kapawma Kuta, by G. M, Monams, M.A., 
with « preface by Rev. H. Henas, 8.J. Pp. xxiv 4 
‘S04, with 40 plates and 4 sketch-maps. B, X, 
Furtado and Sons, Bombay, 1031. 

From about 550 to 1200 a.p., the history of 
Peninsular India is clearly defined hy the vicissi- 
tudes of the Chilukyan Empire. Of the fore: 
runners of that Empire less is known, and it js 
tO one of these precursor dynasties that Mr, Moraea 
invites attention. The founder of tho Kadamba 
kingdom was, it appears, a Brahman who had 
received hia education in Conjeeveram, under the 
Pallavas, and perhaps in c. 345 A.D. revolted 
against them. He, or one of his successors (it 
id not quite clear when), established the dynastie 
capital at Eanaviiai, an ancient city in N. Eanarn 
district close to the Mysore border. Politically 
the dynasty appears as an outpost of Gupta in- 
fluenco against Pallaya aggression. With the 
decline of the Guptas deeay set in, and the Kadam bas 
were finally overthrown by their quondam fenda- 
toring, the Chilukyas, in about 610 ALD, 

For nearly 350 yoars (not 250 as Mr. Moraes 


he overthrow of the Ract 
kites and the revival of Chal oe 


ukyan supremacy 






material is new and includes 





till the rise of Vija 

To picce together the disjointed fragments of 
tion, and Mr. Moraes is to be congratulated on 
the results achieved. The subject is. 


the texts and trans- 
lations of 23 hitherto unpublished 

(which unfortunately are not annotated 
number of facta observed by him in 
of @ tour in the Kadamba country. 
his evidenoe comes from the Portuguese territory 
of Goa, an almost unknown to earl 


: 


correlation with the physical features of the terrain 
has still to be worked out. Appendices on coing 
and on the adoption by the Kadambas of the lion 
emblem, complete the survey. 
Mr. Moraes’ reconstruction 
is inevitably to a great 
his inferences are by no means wild. Of special 
interest is his identification of the purzling “ Tri- 
parvata of the inscriptions, the headtjuarters 
of the southern vieeroynity of the Kadambas, with 
Halébid, the site of the Inter capital of the Hoy- 
salas, a suggestion which has recently been con- 
firmed in groater dotail by Father Heras, in 
Karnatak Historical Review. Oveasionally 
trips, as on p. 152, whore ho cites 
(1217-62 a.p.) ‘an inscription dated 1143 AD, 
which he has already dealt with in ite proper place 
under Mallikfrjuna (1132-46 acD.) on p. 134. 
Such ® mistake could hardly have occurred if 
the author had drawn up a table of inscriptions 
arranged chronologically. Such « list, in a work 
of this kind, is almost a neccmity, Apart from 
this, the book is a most important contribution to 
tho early history of the Deccan, and its value j 
enhanced by copious and well-chosen illustrations, 
F. J. R. 


of Kadamba history 
extent conjectural, but 


he 
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ON ANCIENT TRACKS PAST THE PAMIRS.* 
Er Sm AUREL STEIN, E.C.I.E- 


Ir we look at the map it might well seem as if the mighty elevation of the Pamirs, with 
the high, ragged, meridional range forming its eastern rim, and with the vast drainageless 
basin of the Tarim beyond it, had been intended by nature far more to serve as a barrier 
between the lands where flourished the great civilizations of ancient Asia, than to facilitate 
intercourse between them. Yet historical records which have come down to us hoth in the 
East and West show that through this remote belt of innermost Asia there led routes which 
for many centuries formed important channels for trade, travel and political enterprise between 
China on the one side and Tran and the Hellenized portion of Western Asia on the other. 


Pe PPR hE eee eee eR RRR ER ee 


In my paper Jnnermost Asia ; its Geography as a factor in History,’ 1 have fully ex- 
plained the reasons which obliged the Chinese Empire, when, under the great Han Emperor 
Wu-ti in the last quarter of the.second century B.c., it sought direct trade access to the civi- 
lized countries of the West, to secure it ‘through-control’ of the Tarim basin. Situated 
between the high mountain ranges of the T’ien-shan in the north and the K’un-lun and Kara- 
koram in the south, this great basin offered distinct advantages for the * peaceful penetra- 
tion’ aimed at. The great mountain ramparts protected it from the dangers of the nomadic 
niigrations and invasions, The strings of oases fringing the huge central desert of the Takla- 
makin in the north and south would permit caravan traffic to pass over ground where it 
was comparatively easy to protect it. To the south of the basin the utter barrenness of 
the high Tibetan plateaux makes such traffic physically impossible. In the north beyond 
the T’ien-shan all routes from the side of China were exposed to attack by great nomadic 
tribes, like those of the Huns, Turks and Mongols. 

In the west the Oxus basin with its great fertile territories of ancient Bactria and Sogdiana 
has always provided emporia for trade exchange. Bukhira and Samarkand have retained 
this character down to modern times, and so did Balkh, the ancient capital of Bactria, until 
Chingiz Khan's Mongol invasion brought there devastation from which the land, the present 
Afghan Turkistan, has never fully recovered. Bactria lay nearest both to India and Persia, 
and through the latter led the ancient trade-routes both to the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf. These brief remarks will suffice to explain why the ancient 'routes to be described here 
had their main western terminus on Bactrian ground to the south of the middle Oxus. 


It was chiefly the trade in silk which made direct access to the Oxus basin so important 
for China. Before and for centuries after the beginning of the Christian era, the production 
of silk was a jealously-guarded monopoly of China and its profitable export to the “ Western 
Regions’ was a great factor in the economic policy of the Empire. It is to this silk trade 
that we owe the early classical notice of the route followed by the caravans which proceeded 
from the Oxus to the land of the ‘silk-weaving Seres,’ or China. It is to the northern of 
the two main routes with which we are concerned that the notice refers which Ptolemy, 
the geographer, has fortunately preserved for us from the account of a Macedonian trader 
whose agents had actually travelled along it. It led from Bactria, the present Balkh, past 
the northern rim of the Pimirs along the Alai valley, and thence down to Kashgar. 


= ee ee ee 
* Reprinted (with the omission of a few paragraphs) from The Himalayan Journal, vol. IV, 1932, with 
the kind permission of the author and of the Editor of that journal. The sketch-map illustrating Sir 
Aurel!'s paper was prepared by the Editor, Hf. 
1 See Geographical Journal, 1025, pp. 77-40%, 174-98, 
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But before tracing its line it will be convenient to deal first with the other great natural 
thoroughfare which in the south leads up to the main headwaters of the Oxus. For this 
route lies close to the Hindukush and the passes by which valleys on the Indian side can be 
gained. Another reason is that our records about the carly use of this route are more ample. 
Tn this case, too, we May start from the west, and thus keep company with those early 
travellers who have left us the fullest account of this southern route. 


Only the briefest reference need be made here to the ground over which the valley of 
the uppermost Oxus separating the Hindukush from the Pimirs is approached. <A look at 
the map will suffice to show that the easiest and most direct approach to it from the side of 
Balkh and the rest of Afghdn Turkistin must always have led through the fortile¢main portion 
of Badakhshiin, formed by the valley of the Kokcha, or Vardoj river. Badakhshan, a terri- 
tory favoured by its climate and provided with plenty of arable ground in its valleys and 
rich grasing-grounds on its mountains, formed part of ancient Bactria which, after its conquest 
in the first century B.c. by the Tokhari, a branch of the Indo-Seythians or Great Yiieh-chi, 
was known as Tokharistin down to the early Middle Ages. 


It is under the Chinese transliteration of the name, T'u-hwo-lo, that Haiian-tsang, the 
great Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, mentions the several petty chiefships, including Badakhshin, 
through which he passed on his way back from India in a.p. 642 towards the Tarim basin 
and China. The description which Hsiian-teang gives in his famous ‘ Memoirs of the Western 
Countries "* of the territory next entered to the east leaves no doubt about its being identical 
with the present Wakhan. This comprises the valley of the Ab-j-Panja, or uppermost Oxus, 
right up from the river's sharp northward bend to its sources on the Afghin Pimirs. Haiian- 
tsang makes no exact reference to the route by which he entered the territory. But con- 
sidering the configuration of the ground this could be no other than the one still regularly 
used which leads from Zebak in the uppermost Vardoj valley across an easy saddle into the 
village tract of Ishkashm close to the bend of the Oxus, 


More than a century before Hsiian-tsang’s passage the route through Wokhan had been 
followed in 4.p. 519 by two other Chinese pilgrims, Sung Yiin and Hui-sheng, on their way 
from China with an Imperial mission to the Hephthalite or White Hun ruler of Kabul, and 
the north-west of India, Their narrative shows that, after reaching the uppermost Vardoj 
valley above Zebak, they made their way across the Hindukush, probably by the Mandal 
pass into the Bashgol valley of KaAfiristin, and thence down to Swit and the Peshawar 
valley.* It is similarly from the head of the Vardoj valley that Chitral is reached across 
the Dorih pass. This route provides the most direct and easiest approach to Indian terri- 
tory from the side of Badakhshin and the Russian territories on the right bank of the Oxus. 

Sung Yin and Hui-shéng’s narratives agree in quite correctly describing Wakhin, or 
Po-ho as they transcribe its name, as a country “extremely cold; caves are dug out for 
quarters. As winds and snow are intense men and beasts huddle together. On the southern 
border of this kingdom there are great snowy mountains [i.e., the Hindukush]; the snow 
melts on them in the morning and freezes again at night. From afar they look like peaks 
of Jade.” How closely this description corresponds to characteristic features still observed 
in Wakh&n is shown by the accounts of modern travellers.* 











? Seo the translations in Julien, Mémoires sur les contrics occidentalcs, i, pp. 201 sqq.; Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang's Travels, ii, PP. 279 eq. 

® Sung Yim's route has been fully diseused by me in Serindia, i, Pp. 8 age. 

1 Ci. Wood, Journey to the Source of the Gawes, Ind ed., pp. 208 eqq.; Gordon, The Roof of the World, 


PP. 135 oy.; Stein, Junermoss Asie, 1, S65 iyy. ; olen, Schultz, Forschungen in Pamir, Pp. 139 sqq.; Olufeen; 
fin thy Minnknwws Pomirs, ja hey 
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The importance of Wakhn for traffic towards the Tarim’ basin lies in the fact that it 
provides a line of communication unbroken by any serious natural obstacle for a distance 
of close on 200 miles right up to the watershed towards the drainage area of the Tarim. 
Though the valley of the Oxus is narrow at its bottom it is singularly free from defiles except 
at the upper end of ‘the sub-division of Ishkashm in the west and again above Sarhad, at 
present its highest village eastwards. Those two defiles, too, are short and practicable at 
all seasons for laden animals, Limited as the agricultural resources must always have been, 
yot the food supplies of Wakhin, supplemented by the flocks for which the side valleys afford 
ample grazing, are likely to have been always sufficient to meet the needs of traders and 
travellers following the route along the valley. 

Permanent habitations are to be found on it now up to Sarhad and in earlier times existed 
also for two marches further up, as far as Langar.’ Thus shelter was assured all along for 
those using the route, an important consideration in view of the elevation at which the in- 
habited portion of the valley lies (from about 8,000 feet at IshkAshm to 10,500 feet at Sarhad) 
and the rigours of the climate during the greater part of the year. For the conditions of 
life and cultivation in Wakh&n I must refer to the modern accounts already quoted. The 
preserit population of Wakhan, divided since the Anglo-Russian Boundary Commission of 
1895 into a Russian portion on the right and an Afgh4n portion on the left bank of the Ab- 
i-Panja, can scarcely much exceed a total of about 5,000 souls. But that it must have been 
considerably greater in pre-Muhammadan times is proved by the number and extent of the 
ancient strongholds I was able to survey on my passage down the main portion of the valley 
in 1915.7 . [ 

Hsiian-tsang’s description of Wakhin, which the Imperial Annals of the T’ang dynasty 
reproduce with some additions about its history,* brings out clearly the great length of the 
territory in contrast to’ the narrowness of the habitable ground. It mentions wheat and 
pulse as the main crops ; the hardiness of the local ponies ; the icy winds. The dependence 
of the territory on the Tukhara country, i.e., Badakhshiin, which has continued to modern 
times, is duly referred to. “Of the people we are told that they were “ of a violent and coarse 
disposition.” The pilgrim’s observation : “for the most part they have greenish-blue eyes 
and thereby differ from other people” is completely borne out by the physical eharacter 
of the present Wakhis. They have preserved the Homo Alpinus type of the Galehas or 
‘ hillmen * of the Oxus region in remarkable purity, and blue or light-grey eyes and fair hair 
are very common among them.” 

Hsiian-tsang mentions ten Buddhist convents, each with o small number of monks, 
and refers to the capital of the territory by a name (Hun-t’o-to). This clearly places it at 
the present Khandut, situated on the left bank of the river and with its 50—00 homesteads, 
the largest village of Wakhin. It is the track leading along the left bank which travellers 
on their way through Wakhan are likely to have ordinarily followed ; for by keeping to it, 
those coming from or proceeding to the Pamirs could avoid crossing the Ab-i-Panja at any 
point lower than Langar-kisht, whence, after its junction with the stream from the Great 
Pamir, its bed becomes more confined and deeper. 





5 See Serindia, i, p. 70. © 

© See shove, note 7. 

? For accounts of the fortresses of Zamr-i-Atish-parast and Namadgut, ef. in particular Jnnermost 
Asia, ii, pp. 866 aqq., 872 sqq- 

® For an analysis of these records, seo Innermost Asia, i, pp. 61 sqq. The Annals duly note Hu- 
mi as the Chinese name of Wakhin, by the side of the name Ta-mo-Asi-f'ie-ti of Hstian-teang which still 
awaits explanation. 

® For an analysis of the anthropometrical records secured by me, cf, Mr, T. A. Joyce's Appondix C 
in Innermost Asia, it, pp. 996 999. , 
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After Hsiian-tsang’s journey more than six centuries pass before we meet again with 
a traveller's account of Wakhin. We owe it to Marco Polo, the greatest of medieval travellers, 
who about 1272-3 followed this route on his way to the Pimirs and thence to Khotan and 
China. “In leaving Badashan,” so the great Venetian’s immortal narrative tells us, “ you 
ride twelve days between east and north-east, ascending a river that runs through land 
belonging to a brother of the Prince of Badashan, and containing a good many towns and 
villages and scattered habitations. The people are Muhammadans and valiant in war. At 
the end of those twelve days you come to a province of no great size, extending, indeed, no 
more than three days’ journey in any direction, and this is called Vokhan. The people 
worship Mahommet, and they have a peculiar language. They are gallant soldiers, and they 
have a chief called None, which is as much as to say Count, and they are liegemenof the Prince 
of Badashan.” 1° 


It has been long ago recognized by Sir Henry Yule that “ the river along which Marco 
travels from Badakhshin is no doubt the upper stream of the Oxus, known locally as the 
Panja ... It is true that the river is reached from Badakhshan proper by ascending another 
river (the Vardoj) and crossing the Pass of Ishkishm, but in the brief style of our narrative 
we must expect such condensation.” For the twelve days’ journey which the Vencetian 
records between Badakhshin and ‘ Vokhan’ it is easy to account,-I believe, by assuming 
that here, as in similar cases, the distance from capital to capital is meant ; for the distance 
from Baharak, the old Badakhshin capital on the Vardoj, to Kala Panja, the seat of the 
old chiefs of Wakhin and nowadays of the administration on the Afghan side of the river, 
is still reckoned at twelve marches. Marco Polo was right, too, in his reference to the peculiar 
language of Wakhan ; for while Persian is spoken in Badakhshin, the Wakhi, spoken by 
the people of Wakh4n, is a distinct language belonging to the Galcha branch of Eastern 
Iranian. The small size ascribed to the province of ‘ Vokhan,’ “ extending no more than 
three days’ journey in any direction,” is still more readily understood if the portion of the 
valley about Ishkishm together with Zebak formed then, as it had done down to recent times, 
a separate small chiefship. It may in Marco Polo’s time have been ruled over by a ‘ brother 
of the Prince of Badashan’.’! 

Before following Hsiian-teang and Marco Polo further to the Great Pamir, across which 
their journey led, it will be convenient to trace the route to the source of the Oxus and thence 
across the Wakhjir pass down the Taghdum-bish Pamir to Sarikol. We have no old traveller's 
account describing this route, but it offers distinct advantages for caravan traffic and is 
regularly followed nowadays by traders proceeding from Chinese Turkistan to Chitral, or 
to Badakhshin. From Sarhad upwards I got to know it in 1906 on my second expedition 
and beyond the Wakhjir pass I have become familiar with it on no less than four journeys. 
The Taghdum-bish Pimir forms now the only approach by which travellers from India 
crossing the Hindukush can gain the Tarim basin without touching either Afghin or Russian 
ground. In the same way the Taghdum-bash together with the Afghan portion of the Ab-i- 
Panja valley has served, ever since the Pamir Boundary Commission's work in 1895, as a 
buffer between the territories of British India and Russia. 

From Langar-kisht, where a Russian post guards the junction of the Ab-i-Panja with 
that of the Great Pimir branch of the river, two easy marches past a succeasion of small 
settlements bring the traveller to the group of hamlets collectively known as Sarhad on the 
right bank of the river. Together with detached holdings on the opposite side they form at 
present the highest place of permanent occupation on the Ab-i-Panja. Sarhad is a point 
of some strategic importance, for opposite to it there debouches the open valley which leads 

ee en ee 








i) Gt Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 3rd edition, i, pp. 170 sq. 
1) CH. Innermost Avia, i, p. 65, 
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at a distance of only some eight miles up to the broad saddle known as the Dasht-i-Bardghil. 
Lying at an elevation of only about 12,500 feet this easy saddle, which could readily be made 
practicable for wheeled vehicles, forms the lowest depression on the whole Hindukush range 
as far west as the passes north of Kabul. From the head of the Yarkhun, or Mastij river, 
on the south side of the Bardghil, routes lead down the river to Chitral or directly southwards 
across the glacier pass of the Darkdt into the valley of Yasin, and thus through Gilgit to the 
Indus. 
The importance of this low crossing of the Hindukush was illustrated by an interesting 
historical event. In Serindia and in a separate paper? I have had occasion fully to discuss 
the remarkable expedition by which Kao Hsien-chih, ‘ Deputy Protector of the Four Garrisons,’ 
commanding the Chinese troops in the Tarim basin, in A.D. 747 led a force of 10,000 men 
from K4shgar across the Pamirs to the Oxus. The object was to oust the Tibetans who 
had joined hands there with the Arabs in TokharistAn and in alliance with them were threaten- 
ing the Chinese hold on the Tarim basin. There is no need to set forth here the details of 
the great exploit by which the Chinese general, in the face of formidable physical obstacles, 
brought his troops across the inhospitable Pamirs and then, after signally defeating the 
Tibetans where they barred his approach from the Ab-i-Panja to the Bardghil, led a portion 
of his victorious force across the glacier pass of the Darkét (c. 15,400 feet above sea-level) 
down into Yasin and Gilgit. It was an achievement fully equal to, if not greater than, the 
great alpine feats of commanders famous in European history. 
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Between Sarhad and the stage of Langar the valley contracts into a suecession of defiles 
difficult for laden animals in the spring, when the winter route along the river bed is closed by 
the flood water, while impracticable soft snow still covers the high summer-track. All the 
same the route is never entirely closed here. Before reaching Langar [ noticed marks of 
former cultivation in several places of the right bank, a point of some importance as proving 
that even here at an elevation of close on 12,000 feet travellers could at one time expect to 
find shelter. The remaining journey to the foot of the Wakhjir pass could readily be done 
in two marches lading over alluvial plateaux or along the wide river-bank, all easy ground 
used by Kirghiz camps for grazing. 

At Bozai-gumbaz, where we found a number of Kirghiz in their felt huts, the route across 
the wide Little Pamir joins in. From here I visited Lake Chakmaktin, near which lies, at 
a height of a little over 13,000 feet, the almost imperceptible watershed between the Ab-i- 
Panja and the Ak-su or Murgh4b, the other chief feeder of the Oxus. For nearly fifty miles 
the view extended unbroken over this perfectly open elevated valley to where the eye rested 
in the distance on the range, at the time still snow-covered, which overlooks the Tagharma 
plain of Sarikol. 

It is across the Little Pamir that Tash-kurghan can be gained by a route leading over 
the Naiza-tash pass, about 14,900 feet high. This is described as practicable at all seasons. 
But the distance to be covered on ground at a great elevation and without habitations is 
longer than on the route across the Wakhjir and down the Taghdum-bish Pamir. Since 
Russian territory has to be crossed between the Little Pamir and the Naiza-tish pass this 
route is now no longer followed by traders. Other passes further north are more convenient 
for smugglers carrying opium from the Badakhshin side. — 

The track to the Wakhjir pass branches off to the north-east from where the stream fed 
by a series of large glaciers to the south-east debouches into the head of the open valley. 
Higher up, at an elevation of about 14,700 feet, this stream forms the true source of the Oxus, 








12 See Scrindia, i, pp. 52 2qq., 66 sqq.; Geographical Journal, 1922, February, pp. 112-131. 
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as first clearly recognized by Lord Curzon. The ascent to the pass is not steep, as may be 
seen in the photographs taken by me,"? and the descent on the Taghdum-bash side, which 
I examined on the 2nd July 1900, is still easier. as i ms 

But while on that occasion the whole of the pass was clear of snow, it was only after 
great exertions on the 27th May 1906, that the watershed at an elevation of about 16,200 
could be gained by us. The difficulty of getting our baggage across, first on yaks and’ then 
by load-carrying Wakhis,'* was due solely to the soft condition of the snow. There had 
been an exceptionally heavy snow-fall all over the Pamirs that winter. | As long as the snow 
remains hard the pass can be crossed with laden ponies, even in the spring, and it is certainly 
open to such traffic all through the rest of the year. Judging from what I saw of it in 1900 
it would be practicable, too, for Kirghiz camels accustomed to the mountains. inte 

Once across the Wakhjir the journey down the Taghdum-bash Pamir is easy and can 
well be covered in five marches.™ Much of the first three of them lies past large ancient 
moraines, which show the extent of the huge ice-stream which in a former glacial period 
descended the wide valley. At Kék-térdk there joins in from the south the route which 
leads across the main Muz-tigh range from the side of Hunza by the Kilik pass (circ. 15,800 
feet). On the north the Tighdum-bish Pamir can be gained by the Kék-térok pass from 
the side of the Little Pamir. Some 23 miles lower down there debouches the valley leading 
up to the Ming-taka pass, which offers an alternative route towards Hunza’ and is regularly 
used for the British Consular post from: Kashgar to India. At Payik, where there, is a small 
Chinese Customs post, a well-known route is passed leading across to the Ak-su or Murghib 
on the Russian side. ; ; 

Some seven miles further down, the valley makes a marked turn to the north and there 
near Koshun-kir, at an elevation of about 12,600 feet, cultivation has been-carried on until 
recent recent years by Wakhi settlers... The point deserves to be noted ; for, together with 
what I have recorded above about former cultivation near Langar, it shows that for travellers 
from Sarikol to Wakhin following the Wakhjir route the distance where neither permanent 
habitations nor, local supplies could be found was. reduced about. five or six-marches. It 
was an important consideration in favour of this old route, now again coming steadily into 
increased use by traders from the Yarkand side... re i a saa 

Only about three miles further down, there rise the ruins of an ancient stronghold, known 
as Kiz-kurghdn, ‘ the Maiden’s fort,’ on the top of a high and very steep rocky spur above 
the river's left bank. I have shown its identity with the place of which Huiian-tsang relates 
® curious local legend how a Chinese princess on her way to be wedded to the'king of Persia 
was detained there while the roads were blocked through war. Visited there by the sun 
god she became enceinte. and from her the royal family of Sarikol claimed. descent. 

Six miles down the valley we reach the fairly large village of Dafdr, with fields of wheat 
and barley extending for some miles down the right bank. Scattered patches of cultivation 
are to be met also on the two short. marches leading down to Tish-kurghin, the chief place 
of Sarikol. That the once tilled area on this side of the valley must have been far more 
extensive in olden times is conclusiely proved by the remains of an ancient canal, known 
as ‘ Farhdd’s canal,’ still clearly traceable from above Dafdar for a distance. of over forty 
miles, It is also certain tht the population of Sarikol was. greatly reduced in. modern times 


15 See Ruins of Desert Cathay, i. Fig. 29: Mountain Panoramas of the Pamirs and Kwenlun, R. 
Geographical Society, Panor. VII. : ; 
1 Of. Desert Cathay, i, pp. 83 sqq. 


15 For a description of the valley cf. Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 59 qq. 
Cl. Serindia, i, pp. 72 #39. 
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There can be no doubt that Tash-kurghin marks the position of the ancient capital of 
Sarikol. With its rubble-built homesteads it clusters round a small plateau above the left 
bank of the river, occupied by the modern Chinese fort and the ruins of a small walled town. 
The territory is duly described by Hsiian-tsang under the name of Chieh p’an-t’o.and is often 
mentioned in the Chinese Annals of T’ang times as well as by other travellers." Modest 
as the resources of Sarikol must always have been—for here, at an elevation of about 
10,000 feet, the local saying holds that there are ten months of winter and two of summer— 
yot this ‘post of the Ts’ung-ling mountains’ has always been a welcome place of rest for 
caravans and individual travellers. Thus we know from the scanty narrative left of Benedict 
Goéa, the observant lay Jesuit, who passed here in 1603 on his way from India and Kabul 
in search of fabled Cathay, that he and his large gafila of merchants from Badakhshin took 
a rest in the ‘ province of Sarcil,’ i.e., Sarikol. In the looks of the scanty inhabitants of its 
hamlets he duly noted a resemblance to Flemings. Among the Sarikolis, who are of the 
Homo Alpinus stock of the Galchas and who speak a language closely akin to that of 
Shughnin, blue eyes and fair hair are common enough. 

Before I proceed to indicate the several routes through the meridional range to the east 
by which the plains of the Tarim basin are gained from Sarikol, we must return once more 
to the uppermost Ab-i-Panja and the ancient route which leads from there across the Great 
Pamir to Sarikol. With it are associated the memories of those two great travellers, Hsiian- 
tsang and Marco Polo. The route starts from Langar-kisht where the Ab-i-Panja is joined 
by the river draining the Great Pamir lake, and ascends to the latter, just as Marco Polo 
tells us, in three marches north-eastwards. His description of the lake which Captain John 
Wood, who re-discovered it on his memorable journey of 1838, has named after Queen 
Victoria, is so accurate and graphic that I may well quote it in fullt8. 5 cccctececsveceses 

Hsiian-tsang, too, has left us a graphic account of the valley of Po-mi-lo’ and its ‘ great 
Dragon Lake ’ which he passed on his way from Wakhan to Sarikol.!® “It is situated among 
the snowy mountains. On this account the climate is cold, and the winds blow constantly. 
The snow falls in summer and spring time . . . . In the middle of the valley is a great Dragon 
Lake.” As I looked across the deep-blue waters of the lake to where in the east they seemed 
to fade away on the horizon I thought it quite worthy to figure in the old traditional beliof 
which the Chinese pilgrim’s narrative reflects, as the legendary central lake from which the 
greatest rivers of Asia were supposed to take their rise. The clearness, fresh taste and dark- 
blue colour of the lake are just as he describes them. It is the same with the masses of 
aquatic birds swarming about the lake in the spring and autumn, and with their eggs being 
found in plenty on its shores. Nor can it surprise us that the imagination of old travellers 
passing this great sheet of water at such a height and so far away from human habitations 
credited it with great depth and with hiding in it * all kinds of aquatic monsters such as 
Hsiian-tsang was told of. 

There can be no doubt about Hsiian-tsang having travelled across the Great Pimir 
to Tash-kurghin. “On leaving the midst of this valley and going south-east, along the 
route, there are neither men nor villages. Ascending the mountains, traversing the sides 
of precipices, encountering nothing but ice and snow, and thus going 500 li, we arrive at 
the kingdom of Chien-p’an-t’o.” The direction and distance indicated, corresponding 
roughly to five daily marches, make it appear very probable that the route followed by him 
was the one leading to the course of the Ak-su river and thence across the Naiza-tAsh pass. 
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1? For an analysis of these Chinese and other early records of Sarikol, cf. Ancient Khotan,i, pp. 27 8qq. 
18 For the quotetion, seo Yule, Marco Polo, i, p. 171. 
1° Cf. Julion, Mémoires dew contréce occidentaur, li, pp. 207 sqq.; Watters, Yuen Chwang, ii, pp- 
282 oq. ; Innermost Agia, ii. pp. 808 994. 
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{t is more difficult to make sure of the exact route followed by Marco Polo's party from Lake 
Victoria to the ‘kingdom of Cascar ’; for no exact indication is furnished for this part of the 
journey. From the fact that it took the travellors forty days through a wilderness without 
habitations it might be conjectured that they kept to the Piimirs north-eastward and then 
descended through the gorges of the Gez river to the plain south-west of Kashgar. 

Leaving aside the Great Pimir and the Alai in the north which, as we shall seo, served 
the silk trade-route, there are two more valleys which traverse the area of the Pamirs from 
east to west draining into the Oxus. But only one of these can ever have beon used through- 
out as a line of communication. It is the route of the Alichur Pamir leading past the 
Yeshil-kél lake and beyond its western extremity continued by the valley of the Ghiind river 
in Shughnin. Along it leads the modern cart-road which connects the Russian fort of 
‘ Pamirski Post ' with the headquarters of the Russian ‘ Pamir Division’ at Khorok on the 
Oxus. 

That this route has seen traffic olden times is proved by what E have had already occasion 
to mention about Kao Hsien-chi’s memorable expedition of a.p. 747. When he led his main 
force from the ‘ post of the Ts'ung-ling mountains’ down to Shughniin he could not weil 
have followed any other route but this, The same applies also to the itineraries, unfortunate - 
ly very laconic, of two Buddhist pilgrims.*° One of them, Dharmachandra, an Indian 
monk, wishing to return from China to his home land, travelled a.p. 747 from Kashgar to 
the kingdom of ‘ Shih-ni,’ i.e., Shughnin, only to be forced by the disturbed condition of the 
region to retrace his steps to the Tarim basin where he died. The other pilgrim, Wu-k'ung, 
passed through Shughnin, both on his way to India from Kishgar in 4.. 752 and on his return 
thence to China about 786. On his way out we are told that he reached ‘the five Shih-ni* 
weross the Ts'ungling or “ Onion Mountains * and the valley of Po-mi (Pamir), i.e., from the 
xile of Sarikol. 

It was by this route along the Alichur Pimir that the Khéjas of Kashgar, fleeing before 
the Chinese who had reconquered the Tarim basin, endeavoured to reach Shughnin in 1759, 
By the eastern end of the Yeshil-kol they were overtaken by the pursuing troops and most 
of their followers killed in the fight. On my passage here in July, 1915, from the Siréz Pamir 
[still saw at Sitmetash the large stone pedestal of the inscription which had been set up by 
the Chinese in commemoration of their victory, the inscription having been removed by 
the Russians to the Museum at Tishkend. It was close to the same spot that another tragedy 
took place in June, 1892, when Colonel Yonoff's Cossacks on the way to annex Shughnin 
wiped out the small Afghin detachment which bravely held out to the last in a post guarding 
the route. 

The valley of the Ak-su or Murghib which lies to the north and contains the Siréz Pamir 
could never have served as a line of communication ; for from where the valley passes into 
the mountain territory of Réshin it turns into a succession of Very narrow gorges in which 
such tracks as exist are extremely difficult even for men on foot and quite impracticable for 
animals. In ascending in August, 1915, from Saunib on the RéshAn side, I found no water 
where the bed of the Murghib had lain: for the great earthquake of February, 1911, had 
completely blocked the valley higher up by enormous masses of rock brought down in a 
landslide, and had converted a great portion of the former Siréz Pamir into a big winding 
Inke. 

We must now turn back to Sarikol in order to sketch briefly the several routes by which 
thence the great western oases of the Tarim basin can be gained. The shortest and most 

natural would lie along the course of the river coming from the Taghdum-bish and draining 
Sarikol. But this soon after breaking through the meridional range in a sharp bend below 


8) For referenced tio (heer itineraries, of. Jnerma of Avia, ii, p. B80, 
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Tash-kurghin, passes for a great distance, down to its junction with the Zarafshin or 
Yarkand river, through an almost continuous succession of deep-cut gorges very difficult 
even on foot and quite impracticable for laden transport, except during the short period of 
the winter while the river is hard frozen and its ice can be used as a passage. Already early 
in June 1906, before the summer flood from the melting glaciers and snow beds had come 
down, my experienced travel companion, Surveyor Rai Ram Singh, of the Survey of India, 
an excellent mountaineer, found it very difficult to make his way down as far as the point 
where the stream of the Tangi-tar valley joins the river from the north. But it was then 
still possible for me for a shorter distance to follow the river with laden transport down to 
the mouth of the Shindi defile, and then, by ascending this to its head on the Chichiklik plateau, 
to avoid the much steeper ascent to this over the Kék-moinak pass above Tagharma, 

Over the Chichiklik plateau leads the regular caravan route to Sarikol both from Kashgar 
and Yarkand, and here we find ourselves on ground for which interesting old accounts are 
available. The plateau known as the Chichiklik Maidan, lying at an elevation from about 
14,500 to 14,800 fect, is situated between two great mountain spurs radiating southward 
from the Muz-tagh-at massif. Its position is such that it must be passed by all travelling 
from Sarikol to the south of that great glacier-clad massif towards Yarkand and Kashgar, 
by whichever of the several passes they may traverse the more easterly of those spurs. The 
Chichiklik Maidan, owing to its great height and still more to its position exposed to bitter 
winds and heavy snowfall, is very trying ground for travellers at most seasons of the year. 
And to the troubles here often encountered by travellers we owe the interesting accounts 
which Hsiian-tsang and Benedict Goéz have left us of their experiences on the Chichiklik 
plateau at an interval of nearly a thousand years. 

The narrative of the great Chinese pilgrim tells us that starting from the capital of 
Chieh-p’an-t’o, i.e., Tash-kurghin, he reached an ancient hospice after travelling for two 
hundred /i (or two daily marches) across “‘ mountains and along precipices.”*! The distance 
and the bearing alone would suffice to indicate that the two marches leading from the Taghdum- 
bash river up the Dershat gorge to the Chichiklik Maidin are meant. The position of the 
hospice is described as a level space of about a thousand Chinese acres “ in the midst of the 
four mountains belonging to the eastern chain of the Ts’ung-ling mountains.” 

“In this region, both during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow ; the 
cold winds and icy storms rage. The ground, impregnated with salt, produces no crops ; 
there are no trees and nothing but wretched herbs. Even at the time of the great heat the 
wind and snow continue. Scarcely have travellers entered this area when they find them- 
selves surrounded by vapours and clouds. Merchant caravans, in coming and going, suffer 
severely in these difficult and dangerous spots.’’ According to an ‘ old story’ Hasiian-tsang 
heard, a great troop of merchants, with thousands of followers and camels, had once perished 
here by wind and snow. A saintly person of Chieh-p’an-t’o was said to have collected all 
the precious objects left behind by the doomed caravan, and with their help to have con- 
structed on the spot a hospice, providing it with ample stores, and to have made pious en- 
dowments in neighbouring territories for the benefit of travellers. 

On my first passage across the Chichiklik, on the 4th June 1906, I was able to locate the 
old hospice to which Hsiian-tsang’s story relates and which probably he saw already in ruins.** 
At the head of the Shindi valley, through which my approach then lay—on my third and 
fourth expeditions I reached the Chichiklik Maidin by the very troublesome ascent in the 
Dershat gorge—there extends an almost level plain, about two and a half miles from north 





21 For translations of the narrative, see Julien, Mémoires, ii, p. 216; Watters, Fuan Cinwang, ii, p. 
285 ; also Beal, Si-yu-ki, ii, p. 303, 
23 Ci. Serindia, i, Pp. 77 *]- 
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to south, and over a mile across, Ridges rising about 2000—3000 fect higher, and then 
still under snow, enclose it on all sidea except to the north-east, where a broad gap gives 
acvess over a scarcely perceptible watershed to the head of the Tangi-tar valley. On a small 
knoll in the centre of the plateau I discovered the foundations of a square enclosure, solidly 
built and manifestly of early date. The plan of quarters within showed it clearly to have 
served as a sarai for wayfarers. The spot is held sacred in Muhammadan eyes, decayed 
staves within the enclosure attesting here, as so often elsewhere in Chinese Turkistan, ‘ con- 
tinuity of local worship’ since Buddhist times, 

From the Chichiklik plateau three different tracks lead to the valley drained by the 
Tangi-tar river, Two of them lie across the easterly mountain spur by the Yongi-dawAn 
und Yambulak passes respectively. But these passes imply a considerable escent and are 
liable to become closed by snow early in the autumn, Hence the usual route leads across 
the previously mentioned gap into the Tarbashi valley, which is frequented by Kirghiz as 
4 grazing-ground, and thence descends in an extremely confined gorge, appropriately known 
as Tongi-tar, to the river of the same name. The passage of this gorge is distinctly difficult 
for laden animals and in places dangerous for the baggage, as for about two miles deep pools 
of tossing water and big slippery boulders have to be negotiated between high and precipitous 
cliffs. The gorge is altogether impassable during the summer months, when the flced 
from the melting snows fills its bottom, and traffic is then diverted to the two passes of 
Yangi-dawin and Yambulak, In spite of an unusually late spring I found the passage of 
the Tangi-tar gorge already very troublesome on the 5th June 1906. 

An adventure recorded in Hsijan-tsang’s biography proves that it was the track down 
this gorge which he followed when on his way towards Yangi-hisir and Kashgar.t4 We 
are told there how the ‘ Master of the Law’ on the fifth day from the capital of Chieh-p'an-t'o 
(Sarikol) “encountered a troop of robbers, The traders accompanying him were seized 
with fear and clambered up the sides of the mountains. Several elephants, obstinately 
pursued, fell into the water and perished. After the robbers had been passed, Hsiian-teang 
slowly advanced with the traders, descended the heights to the east and, braving a rigorous 
cold, continued his journey amidst a thousand dangers. After having thus covered 800 hi, 
he passed out of the Ts'ung-ling mountains and arrived in the kingdom of Wu-sha [Yangi- 
hisir and Yarkand].” 

The time occupied in the journey from Tash-kurghin, and the exceptional facilities offered 
by the Tangi-tar gorge for auch an attack, clearly point to its scene having lain there, In 
the late autumn, the time of Husiian-tsang’s passage, no other stream on the route could have 
held sufficient water to be dangerous to elephants, except that of Tangi-tar, which retains 
deep pools of water even in the winter. The eight hundred Hi, or eight marches, are a quite 
correct reckoning for the journey of a caravan from the gorge to Yangi-hisir. There can 
be no doubt about Hsiian-teang having done it by the regular route across the Tor-art pass 
to Chihil-gumbaz, where the road to Yarkand branches off » and thence across the loess-covered 
spur of Kashka-su into the valley debouching into the plains above Ighizyar. 


When I struggled across the bleak plateau of Chichiklik, still snow-covered early in 
June 1906, and again in a snow-storm on the 28th September 1930, I felt duly impressed 
by the recollection of the trials which Benedict Goéz, the brave Jesuit, had experienced here 
on his journey to Yarkand in the late autumn of 1603.8 After crossing the Pamirse—by 


=| Fora description, seo Ruins of Desert Cathay, iy PRP: oo At]. 3 also Seriadia, i, Fig. 20. 

74 See Julion, Histoire de la wie de Hiouen-Thaang, pp. 274 8q.; Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 200. 

* For Sir Henry Yule's translation of Goéz" record, put together by Ricci from such notes as could 
be recovered after the devoled Portuguese lay brother ‘ecking Cathay had found Heaven’ at Su-chou, 
pee Yule, Cathay and the Woy T hither, 2nd ed., iv, pp. 214-215, 
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what exact route we do not know—he and the large géjila of merchants to which he had 
attached himself had at the hamlets of the ‘ province of Sarcil," i.e., Sarikol, “ halted two 
daya to rest the horses, And then in two days more they reached the foot of the mountain 
called Ciscialith [Chichiklik]. It was covered deep with snow, and during the ascent many 
were frozen to death and our brother barely escaped, for they were altogether six days in 
the snow here. At last they reached Tanghetar (Tangi-tar], a place belonging to the kingdom 
of Cascar [Kashgar]. Here Isaac the Armenian fell off the bank of the great river into the 
water, and lay, as it were, dead for some eight hours till Benedict's exertions at last brought 
him to. In fifteen days more they reached the town of Jaconich [Yaka-arik}, and the roads 
were so bad that six of our brother's horses died of fatigue. After five days more our Benedict 
going on by himself in advance reached the capital which is called Hiarchen [Yirkand].” 

It is clear that the route followed by Gof was identical with the present main caravan 
track which, after descending the Tangi-tar gorge and crossing the Tor-art, as already 
referred to, diverges at Chihil-gumbaz towards Yarkand. The accident which befell hia 
faithful companion, Isaac the Armenian, obviously took place at one of the deep pools of 

There still remains to be briefly mentioned the route which from Sarikol leads northward 
past the meridional range of Muz-tagh-ata and Kungur and then, turning the flank of the 
latter in the deep-cut gorges of Gez, follows the narrow valley of the YamAn-ydr down to 
Tashmalik and thence across the fertile plain to Kashgar. This route offers splendid views 
of the huge ice-crowned peaks of the range along the foot of which it passes from above 
Tagharma, and has often been followed by modern travellers.** After crossing the casy 
saddle of Uligh-rabat it leads over open Pimir-like ground past the lakes of Little Kara- 
kul and Bulun-kul as far as Tar-biishi, where the tortuous gorges of Gez are entered.*7 

Whether it is owing to the difficult passage offered by the latter and the total absence 
of grazing there and for several marches lower down or owing to some other reason, this route 
to Kashgar is not ordinarily followed by caravans, and I know of no early account of it. It 
has, however, been conjectured, not altogether without reason, that Marco Polo may have 
travelled at least over the lower part of it, after leaving the Great Pamir. Hetells: “ Now 
if we go on with our journey towards the east-north-east, we travel a good forty days, con- 
tinually passing over mountains and hills, or through valleys, and crossing many rivers and 
tracts of wilderness, And in all this way you find neither habitation of man, nor any green 
thing, but must carry with you whatever you require."*5 The absence of any reference 
to the inhabited tract of Sarikol might suggest that, for some reason we shall never know, 
the Venetian traveller's caravan, after leaving the Great Pamir, moved down the Ak-su 
river and then, crossing the watershed eastwards by one of the several available parses, struck 
the route leading past the Muz-tagh-atA massif and on towards the Gez defile, The duration 
of forty days counted for such a journey is certainly much in excess of what an ordinary 
traveller would need. But it must be remembered that Goéz, too, speaks of the ‘ desert 
of Pamech' (Pamir) taking forty days to cross if the snow was extensive.*" 

I have had to leave to the last the tracing of that route leading past the Pamirs of which 
the earliest record has come down to us. I mean the ancient trade route skirting the Pamirs 
on the north by which the ‘silk of Seres' was carried from China to the Oxus basin. The 
notice has been preserved for us in the ‘ Geography ' of Ptolemy, who wrote about the middle 
of the second century a.p. Short as it is, it claims considerable interest, be it only on the 





26 For » description of it, see Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 76-105. 

37 «Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 108 eqq. 

25 See Yule, Marco Polo, 3rd edition, i, pp. 171 ayq. ; Prof. H. Cordier’s notes, ibid., i, pp. 175, 782: 
also Stein, Ancient Ahotan, i, pp. 4! 9q. 

20 Cf. Yule, Cathay and the Woy Thither, Ind ed., iv, p. 217 (n. 1). 
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ground of its being the only Western notice of the channel through which passed in classical 
times the most important of the trade links between the Far East and the Mediterranean 
regions. This record has accordingly been much discussed by scholars even before there 
was adequate knowledge available of the ground through which the route led. 

The notice is contained in an introductory chapter where Ptolemy takes occasion learned- 
ly to discuss statements advanced by the geographer Marinus as to the length of the inhabited 
world.20 With regard to a certain measurement as to the distances between Hierapolis 
on the Euphrates and ‘Séra the metropolis of the Séres,’ i.e., of the Chinese, Marinus is 
quoted as having stated that “one Maés, a Macedonian, called also Titianus, who was a 
merchant by hereditary profession, had written a book giving the measurement in question 
Which he had obtained not by visiting the Séres in person, but from the sgents whom he had 
sent there.”’ Marinus is known to have flourished about the close of the first century a.D., 
and the record of Mags, a merchant probably from one of the Macedonian colonies established 
in Syria or Mesopotamia, being approximately contemporary, belongs to the period of the 
Later Han dynasty, when the silk trade flourished and was favoured by Chinese control of 
the Tarim basin. 

Marinus’ account of the route followed by Maés’ agents shows it to have passed 
Mesopotamia, north-western Persia and the present Transcaspia to ‘ Antiochia of Margiana ’ 
or Merv, and so on to Bactria, the present Balkh, “ whence it turns towards the north in 
ascending the mountainous tract of the Kémédoi. And then in passing through this moun- 
tainous tract it pursues a southern course as far as the ravine which adjoins the plain country.” 


route and to detours made by it, Ptolemy quotes Marinus as saying : “ The traveller 
ascended the ravine arrives at the Stone Tower, after which the mountains that trend 
to the east unite with Imaus, the range that runs up to the north from Palimbothra.”’ 
Another passage of Ptolemy, derived from Marinus, places the station or Sarai ‘ whence 
traders start on their journey to Séra ' to the east of the Stone Tower and in the axis of Mount 
Imaus itself .2! 

It is the merit of Baron Richthofen, the great geographer, and of Sir Henry Yule to 
have clearly demonstrated that the route followed by Mats’ agents must have led up the 
Alai and on to Kashgar,®? and that by the ‘ mountains of the Kémédoi' is meant the long- 
stretched Kara-tegin tract in the main valley of which the Kizil-su or Surkh-Ab (the * Red 
River ') draining the Alai makes its way to the Oxus east of Balkh. This location is definitely 
proved by the name Kumédh, which early Arab geographers apply to Kara-tegin and the 
position which Hsiian-teang indicates for the territory of Chii-mi-t’o, this being the Chinese 
transcription of a similar form of the name. 

In the summer and early autumn of 1915 Fate in the shape of the alliance with Imperial 
Russia gave me the long and eagerly wished-for chance of following in person the greater 
part of this ancient ‘silk route’ from the Alai down to the submontane plain of the Hisir 
region, then under the Amir of Bukhara. Fourteen years before, on returning from my 
first Central-Asian expedition, I had been able to see the eastern portion of the route from 
Kashgar right up to the western extremity of the Alai where it passes under the flank of 
Mount Imaus, ie., the great meridional range forming the eastern rim of the Paimirs. I 


am thus able to speak with some personal knowlege of the ground over which the route passed 
between Kashgar and Hisar. 


a 3° Ci. Ptolemy, Geographia, 1, Chap. xi; for a translation, see McCrindle, Ancient India as described 


¥, pp. 8 8qq. 
a ~ gb sem Geographia, VI, (Chap. xiii ; McCrindle, loc. cit., p. 284. 
of references to Richthofen's and Yule's works, as well as to other publications deali with the 
route of Mats, see my Ancient Khotan, i, pp. 54 qq. ; Innermost Asia, ii, pp. 849 sq. et 
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From Termez, where traffic coming from Balkh and its modern successor as a trade- 
centre, Maz4r-i-Sharif, usually crosses the Oxus, an easy route up the Surkhan river brings 
the traveller to the wide and fertile plain in the centre of the Hisir tract. In this we may 
safely recognize ‘the plain country’ which the ravine mentioned by Marinus’ authority 
adjoins. In the comparatively narrow main valley of Kara-tegin, stretching for some 
155 miles from Ab-i-garm, where the regular road from the Hisar side enters it, up to Daraut- 
kurghin, where the Alai is reached, there is more than one defile by the river. But it is 
practicable for laden transport, even camels, throughout, and owing to its plentiful agricultural 
produce offers a convenient line of communication. Then below Daraut-kurghin, now the 
highest village on the Kizil-su, the valley opens out into the great Pimir-like valley of the 
Alai. It is in the vicinity of Daraut-kurgh4n, where cultivation is carried on at an elevation 
of about 8000 feet and where I found a Russian post in the place of a former fort, that we 
may place the ‘ Stone Tower ’ where, according to Marinus, the traveller arrives after having 
ascended the ravine.** 


It is there that those following the route now towards Kashgar would have to take their 
food supplies for their onward journey. But I noted in 1915 patches of recent or old cultiva- 
tion for fully 27 miles above Daraut-kurghin up to an elevation of about 9000 feet. The 
Alai valley in general physical character resembles a Pamir, being an open trough with a 
width at its floor nowhere less than six miles. But owing to its lower elevation, from about 
3000 feet at Daraut-kurghin to not more than 11,200 feet at the Taun-murun saddle as its 
eastern end, and owing to a somewhat moister climate, the steppe vegetation is here far 
more ample than on the Pamirs. In consequence the Alai forms, or, until the Soviet régime, 
formed, a favourite summer grazing-ground for very numerous camps of Kirghiz nomads. 


EL ee 

33 For a summary of the topographical facts supporting this tracing of the route, see Innermost Asia, 
loc. cit. 

34 I believe, we may recognize some evidence of the location of the ‘plain country’ reported by 
Maés’ agents in the distance which the passage of Ptolemy (I. xii. §) undoubtedly on their authority indicates 
immediately before quoting the words of Marinus ( v. p. 92): “* When the traveller had ascended the ravine 
he arrives at the Stone Tower," etc. Ptolemy refers here to certain bends in the route after it has entered 
the mountainous country of the Kémédoi and then states that “ while (generally) advancing to the east it 
straight turns off to the south and thence probably takes a northerly turn for fifty schoeni up to the Stone 
Tower.” 

I have already, in Innermost Asia, ii, p. 850, hinted at my belief that the point where the plain coun- 
try is left for the ravine has to be sought for near Ab-i-garm, a large village reached from Faiz4bad in the 
easternmost portion of the open Hisdr tract, by one march along the caravan route leading to the main 
valley of Kara-tegin. Now from Ab-i-garm this route, which from Faizibad has so far followed & north- 
easterly line across down-like country, turns sharply to the soth-east into a narrow valley in order to reach 
some four miles lower down the right bank of the Surkh-&b, which it thence ascends in a north-easterly 
direction to Daraut -kurghan. 

It is near Ab-i-garm that I believe wo must place the point where the ‘plain country’ adjoins the 
ravine. For this assumption there ia support in the distance which is mentioned between thia point and 
the Stone Tower. Measured on the French General Staff's 1; 1,000,000 map of Asia (Fille 40° N, 72° E) based 
on the Russian surveys the distance from Ab-i-garm to Daraut-kurghin is about 155 English miles. Ac- 
cepting the equation of 30 stadia to the achoenos (see VI. xi. 4) and reckoning the station at 606} English 
feet or approximately one-eighth of an English mile, this brings us close enough to the measurement of 
circa 190 milee recorded by Mats’ agents, if due allowance ie made for the necessary excess of tho 
marching distance in hilly country over the map distance. 

I may add that the meaning of Ptolemy's passage in McCrindle's translation is somewhat obscured 
by the too literal rendering of some of the words, unavoidable at a time when the configuration of the 
ground could not yet receive adequate attention. What must be regretted most is that Ptolemy haa not 
preserved for us throughout the actual text of his predecesor. 
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With its open ground and excellent grazing, the great Alai valley seems as if intended 
by nature to serve as a very convenient channel for traffic from east to west, such as the 
traders bringing silk from the Tarim basin needed. Another important advantage was 
that, what with the cultivation at one time carried on above Daraut-kurghfin in the west 
and still at present to be found at Irkesh-tam to the east of the Taun-murun saddle, the 
distance on the Alai route over which shelter was not to be found scarcely exceeded 70 miles, 
or three easy marches on such ground, 


The route remains open for eight or nine months in the year for laden animals, including 
camels. Even in the months of December to February when snow is deep, it would be 
practicable in the same way as is the trade route from Irkesh-tam across the Terek pass 
(12,700 feet above sea-level), provided there were enough traffic to tread a track through 
the snow. But such traffic between Kashgar and the Oxus region as was once served by 
this ancient ‘ silk route’ no longer exists. The trade of the Tarim basin from Kashgar now 
proceeds towards FarghAna, reaching the Russian railway at Andijan across the Terek pass, 
while what trade in sheep and cattle there comes up Kara-tegin from the hill tracts towards 
the Oxus is diverted at Daraut-kurghin towards Marghilan and the railway. However 
during the months of May and early June, when the melting snow closes the Terek pass, the 
eastern end of the Alai sees some of the Kiishgar trade to Farghina making its way across 
the Taun-murun to the easier Taldik pass over the Alai, 





At Irkesh-tam, the present Russian frontier and Customs station,” we may safely locate 
‘the station at Mount Imaus whence traders start on their journey to Séra,’ as suggested 
long ago by Baron Richthofen. It is here that the Alai route is joined by another, much 
frequented in modern times and probably in antiquity also, which loads from fertile Farghina 
across the Terek pass to Kashgar. This location of the ‘ traders’ station’ at Irkesh-tam 
is strongly supported by Ptolemy's statementa elsewhere, which place it due east of the 
Stone Tower and at the north-eastern limits of the territory of the ‘nomadic Sakai,” the 
Tranian predecessors of the present Kirghiz, 

At the period to which the information recorded by Maas refers, direct Chinese control 
is not likely to have extended beyond the watershed between the Tirim basin and the Oxus, 
Thus Irkesh-tam, where some cultivation is possible at an elevation of about 8550 feet, would 
have offered a very convenient position for one of those frontier control-stations which the 
Chinese administration has always been accustomed to maintain on the borders and which 
is still maintained here at present. 
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There is abundant evidence in Chinese and other early records that Kashgar was all 
through historical times the chief trade emporium on the most frequented road connecting 
Western Turkistin with China. But there those agents of Mads, the Macedonian trader 
found themselves still very far away from the ‘ Metropolis of Séra,’ the Chinese capital i 
Han times, which then stood at Lo-yang in the province of Honan. In the light of my ex- 
perience of caravan traffic in these regions of Asia the estimate of seven months’ journey to : 
the Séra capital from the Stone Tower, which Mags’ Plucky agents reported and which 
Ptolemy (I. xi. 4) doubted, could searcely be thought much exagverated, 

Sa a PNT ene 
45 Cf. Stein Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p, 495, 
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RANDOM NOTES ON THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 
By E. H. JOHNSTON, M.A. 
E- 

THE appearance of a complete translation of the thirteen plays, attributed to Bhisa 
by the late MM, Ganapati Sastri, from the experienced hands of Professors Woolner and Sarup 
puts further research respecting these works on a secure basis. We are still hampered, it 
is true, by the lack of really critica] editions of most of the plays, by our ignorance of the 
history of the manuscript tradition, and by insufficient information about the circumstances 
in which these and other plays continued to be acted till recent times. It would also be 
desirable to know what liberties this school of actors took with the text of other plays already 
known to us in standard recensions ; for this would give us some measure of the extent to 
which the originals may have been manipulated for these acting versions. Despite the defi- 
ciency of our knowledge on these points, I think it now possible to examine with profit some 
of the cruces which are still left unsolved by the translators, although it is hardly safe as 
yet to go very far with those places where the text seems to be corrupt. The following notes 
deal with certain passages which have a special interest for me. Inevitably I do not see eye 
to eye with the translators in them ; for it would be waste of space to deal with the many 
difficulties in which I either would accept their solutions or am unable to improve on them. 
In the case of the majority of the plays there were no previous translations and the authors 
are to be congratulated on the general success of their enterprise ; difference of opinion on 
difficulties does not imply disparagement of their work.! 

My attitude to the dubious passages of the plays is necessarily determined to some extent 
by the conclusions I have come to on their authorship and date, and therefore I must deal 
briefly with these points. In my view the case, as set out, for instance, by Professor F. W. 
Thomas in JRAS, 1928, 877 f., makes it at least highly probable that the Svapnavdsavadatta 
is by Bhasa, not preserved entirely indeed in the state in which it left his hands, but 
still essentially his work. But this is no proof that the remaining plays are by the same 
author. The arguments originally employed to sustain that assertion were based on the 
similarity of technique, the character of the Prakrit and the various verbal resemblances in 
the plays. The first two of these have been proved valueless by subsequent enquiry and the 
last seems to me equally inconclusive. For the resemblances relate mainly to actors’ gags 
and are to be found in plays undoubtedly not by Bhisa ; as an argument it suffers from the 
defect of ati-prasaiga. We must investigate more fully the workmanship and language of 
the plays before asserting an identity of authorship which on the face of it seems hardly prob- 
able. The metrical usages of the plays have already been discussed with suggestive results 
in this journal (1931, 46 ff.) by R. V. Jahagirdar, and I prefer to make my approach My con- 
sidering the handling of the dramatic problem, as exemplified in the SV. 

Allart consists in selection, and it is precisely in the nature of the facts which an author 
chooses for representation that his individuality becomes most apparent. When his attitude 
to his material has been determined correctly, it will be found that the same attitude persists 
in all his works, however varied the themes or stories of which he treats, subject of course to 
the development natural in an author whose working life is prolonged. This principle holds 
for Sanskrit literature os well as for any other, even though the canons of literary activity 
followed in India tend to the suppression, as far as possible, of the outward signs of a writer's 
individuality. But Nature is not to be denied and the signs are there, though we have to 
dig deeper to arrive at them. 
eyo ee 
later editions are preferablefor use. It is much to be desired that new editions should number the sentences 
between each verse, so that references to one edition could be traced at once in any other. I mention each 
play oneo by its full name and thereafter by initials which will casily be recognised. 
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In the present case the strikingly original character of Bhisa’s work and the exceptional 

position it occupies in the history of the Indian theatre have, so far as I know, never keen 
adequately appreciated. For if we enquire what point of the story it was that excited Bhisa's 
mind and led him to creative effort, a remarkable feature of the play instantly obtrudes it- 
self upon us, and that is that from start to finish Vasavadattdis on the stage almost the whole 
time and that it is her feelings which the dramatist is forcing us to consider every moment. 
To this purpose all the other characters are subordinated. Udayana, who might engage our 
interest or sympathies to the detriment of the real object of the play, is kept off the atage 
till the fourth act, and even then only those aspects of his character and actions which affect 
Vasavadatt{ are presented to us. Of the others, we might, if we had no other knowledge 
of him, look on Yaugandharfiyana as a rather futile schemer ; how differently he appears in 
the Pratijidyaugandhardyana! The Vidugaka’s role is important only as giving us some 
change from a contemplation of Vasayadatta’s feelings, which might otherwise become mono- 
tonous, and as bridging over the transitions from one climax to the next, ever an awkward 
point in the construction of plays; while Padmivati becomes a mere foil to Visavadatta, 
to give higher relief to the latter's feelings. The same explanation holds good for another 
feature of the play, which puzzled me much on first reading it years ago, namely, the exiguous 
way in which the plot is set out in the first act. It was not so much that knowledge of the 
details of a well-known tale might be presumed in an Indian audience as that their narration 
was superfluous for the dramatist's purpose and was accordingly to be omitted. It is evident 
that the object of the play is to present the feelings of an ideal woman placed in a cruel situa- 
tion and that anything which obscured that aim was to be omitted. And with what genius 
has Bh4ésa carried out his idea! Every touch in the play has its definite part in the general 
scheme, which is never sacrificed as in most of the other works of this group for immediate 
scenic effect, the * staginess ’ which is, for instance, so apparent in the commercial plays usually 
to be seen in the London theatres. Notice how admirably each scene enhances the strain 
on the heroine's feelings and initiates us into new possibilities of the situation, till ultimately 
the happy dénouement comes ; what a part for a subtle actress ! 


One scene, it is true, has been held to show defective technique, namely in the last act 
when Vasavadattd comes on the stage without Leing recognised by the king. The objection 
taken to this by Professor A. B. Keith and the translators seems to me to be without sub- 
stance. In the first act of the play Visavadatté makes it plain that, os being separated frcm 
her husband, she must not appear before other men, and her conception of proper behaviour 
is emphasized again in later acts, whenever the conversation turns on Udayana. The exact 
nature of the arrangement by which she was screened from the king's view escapes our know- 
ledge now, but it would have been inconsistent with the previous passages for her to have 
appeared unveiled at this point. The only weaknesses in the plot are the coincidences with 
which the play starts, the meeting with Padmévati and the arrival of the Erihman student, 
whose only raison d’éftre is to tell us the heroine's previous history and to provide the opportu- 
nity for our first insight into her feelings. But these are not serious blemishes, just because 
they come at the beginning and are, as it were, the postulates on which the story is based. 
Thus they do not shock the spectator, as would be the case with similar coincidences occurring 
in the working out of the plot. A dramatist may draw heavily on our credulity, when setting 
out the situation of his characters, provided that he is then logical in developing the plot 
out of the conditions he has originally posited. ‘This principle Bhisa had grasped. 


This analysis makes it clear that to him the proper subject of a dramatic problem was 
the revelation of the various sides of a given character under the stress of emotions gradually 
heightened almost to breaking point. But we shall lock in vain for any later play in Sanskrit 
which treats the display of a single character under the searchlight of the theatre asthe rea] 
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problem for solution. Compare for a moment Kalidfsa’s masterpicce with its not entirely 
dissimilar theme. While Sakuntali’s feelings are an essential part of the story, our attention 
is not merely not exclusively directed to them, but the emotion is deliberately kept pitched 
in a low key so as not to disturb the general tone of the play. The resulting pattern is much 
richer than that attained by Bhasa and more in accord with the conditions of the Indian 
theatre, in which, as has happened elsewhere, close association with sophisticated courts 
brought as consequences the demand for a happy ending and for zsthetic entertainment in 
place of emotional excitement. Bh&sa’s methods however should lead in the natural course 
to attempts to probe the deepest recesses of passion or to explore the ultimates of human 
character and conduct, as the greatest of European tragedians set themselves todo. And 
in plays of that type, while we should be left at the close with a feeling of peace after storm, 
the conventional happy ending is an anti-climax, which jars on a sensitive audience. It is 
because the rules of the day forced such an ending on the SV that after the beautiful handling 
of the theme in the earlier acts we come to earth with a bump in the summary dénouement 
of the last act. His successors were therefore wise, given the conditions under which they 
worked, not to push further along the road he had opened, but to devote themselves to the 
exploitation of another aspect of his work. For in my view he is the first Sanskrit author, 
to whom the exact preservation of ‘ values,’ if I may use a term of modern painting, is the 
essential of good drama and good writing. This is the quality denoted by rasa in its original 
meaning before the pedantry of the rhetoricians degraded it, and I shall have more to say 
about this in comparing the dialogue of the SV with that of the Daridracérudatta, but in 
this point he is the forerunner of Kalidasa, who is as supreme among poets for hia handling 
of values, aa Velasquez or Vermeer among painters. 

The inference I draw from this line of reasoning is that no play can safely be attributed 
to Bhasa, which does not show the same attitude to the theatre. One play undoubtedly 
does show it, namely the PY, and for this reason I would give it to him. In fact almost 
every scholar, whatever his opinion about the authorship of the plays as a whole, holds that 
these two plays are by the same hand. In the PY the problem is to present the character 
of an ideal minister in all ita facets, his foresight and fertility of resource, his loyalty, his 
bravery and steadfastness. From this point of view it is at once apparent that Act ii, whose 
genuineness is doubted by Professor Woolner, is a later interpolation, if only because it dis- 
tracts our attention for too long from the real subject of the play. Very properly neither 
Udayana nor Mahdsena are brought on the stage in the genuine parts of the play, because 
their superior social status would obscure Yaugandhariéyana’s position as hero. Even after 
removing this obstruction to our enjoyment, the play is not entirely successful. The firat 
act, for instance, is too lacking in dramatic effect with its long drawn out tale of Udayana‘s 
capture. Yet even this has its point. For while it would have been easy to present the 
story on the stage in a form which would have been far more thrilling to the audience, the 
point to which Bhisa wishes to direct our attention is not the capture of the king but the 
minister's reaction to it; it is his character alone which is to concern us. The translators 
object similarly to the lack of action in the last act. 

These criticisms really amount to this, that the author has failed to observe the condi- 
tions of the stage in the solution of his problem. For the theatre demands that a play, which 
is not a poetic drama designed for the reader instead of the spectator, should enforce its point 
on us, whatever it may he, whether the development of a character, of a story, or of emotion, 
by purely dramatic methods, that is by means of action, situation and dialogue, and not 
by mere description of action and feelings ; and there is too much of these last in the PY. 
I would go further and say that the play's failure is due in the last resort to faulty choice of 
subject. The theme is the minister's character, not his emotions under stress, but Bhisa’s 
gifts were notadaptedtothis. Forasadramatist heisat his best insituatious which domand 
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the subtle representation of emotion in a romantic setting, since nature endowed him with 
a genuine and delicate, if somewhat slight, lyrical talent, a capacity for intensely dramatic 
dialogue and a subtle sense of humour. Two instances of the latter I explain below, but 
many allusions and hits, which would have been apparent enough to the audience of his day, 
sre veiled for us by our ignorance of contemporary literature. In these last two aspects of 
his genius I doubt if he is surpassed by any other Sanskrit playwright, not even by Kalidisa 
himself. But in the first point he did not fully exploit the possibilities of the use of verse 
on the stage. For the spectator is also an auditor, and nicely calculated verbal music by its | 
capacity for expressing emotional tension is able to bring home to him the full bearing of the 
situation. 

Une curious detail, dealt with below, separates these two plays from the remainder, 
namely that in them alone are to be found definite allusions to the works of Aévaghosa. 
There are a few passages in the other plays which bear some resemblance to passages in the 
Buddhist poet, but they are not of a nature which enables it to be said that the resemblance 
is anything but fortuitous. 

Of the remaining plays the excellence of the DC has always been recognised, but I fail 
to see how it can possibly be by the same hand asthe SV and PY. The authorhas an admir- 
able melodramatic talent, and the centre of gravity lies in the story, not in the delineation 
of character or of shades of emotion. While his story-telling is good, his command of the 
details of dramatic technique is weak, and, as shown by Dr. Morgenstierne, a good part of 
Sidraka’s work in taking over the play lay in smoothing out the minor discrepancies and 
improbabilities. Bh&sa shows no such crudities in his plays. The verse of the play is compe- 
tent, sometimes good, but of stronger, coarser, texture than that of Bhisa’s delicate muse ; 
the occasional clumsinesses may be due, in some cases at least, to a faulty text tradition. 
As compared with the SV and PY, the dialogue is crisper, wittier, more idiomatic, with sharp- 
er outlines, the conversation of a cultured gosthf refined to a high degree. But it throws 
its light only on the exterior facets of life, explaining the immediate action of the stage, but 
not the hidden life behind. Bhasa eschews a vivid presentation of the outer scene in order 
to let us see, reflected as it were in the mirror of their words, the emotions that move his 
persons. The hard, bright forms that bring the story of the DC to life would ruin the delicate 
tone-scheme of the SV, whose shimmering talk with its careful attention to values transports 
us to a world where the outer accidents of life seem but shadows, the inner life the reality. 
And thus each figure in the latter, generalised though it be to the point of blurring the indivi- 
dual traits, stands out before us like a statue in the round, whereas the DC is a bas-relief, 
animated and exciting, but essentially flat in pattern. It is not surprising therefore that its 
dialogue contains far more difficulties than those of the other two plays, and in detail of style 
and language it seems to me to belong to a slightly later period. It may be noted as a curio- 
sity that these three works are fond of the construction with kdmam (SV once, PY twice, 
DC three times, as against twice all told in the remaining ten plays). 

If I cannot see the hand of Bhisa in the DC, still leas can I see it in the remainder, which 
dramatically stand on a much lower level and linguistically seem to belong to a substantially 
later period. It is significant of earlier Indian opinion of their value that, while there is 
definite evidence connecting Bhiésa with the SV, and while the PY and the DC are known 
to the dramatic theorists, we have no allusion to any of the other plays and only one or two 
of their verses are quoted in the anthologies. For language I may note that these plays 
are decidedly fond of using the idiom by which a verb meaning ‘ go’ governs an abstract 
noun in “td to indicate the assumption of a state or likeness ; this idiom is not to be found in 
the first three plays or in the earliest kdvya generally. To take one play, the Avimdraka, 
1 would refer to the addiction of its author for the verb mandfbhd (four times), not found in 
the other plays. It seems to be an attempt to imitate the DC in its method, but the author 
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is utterly incompetent to handle dramatically a story which in itself has possibilities. The 
latest of all seems to be the AbhiseLandtaka, whose inferiority is recognised by the translators. 
The use of a word such as bhaganesa, * sun” (vi, 6), is sufficient to prove the lateness of the 
author, who also uses srasta twice (i, 9, and 16) in the curious sense of ‘ sunken” eyes, a 
usage only known to medical literature according to the PW. The Pratiméndtaka is perhaps 
the best of them, at any rate in parts, but the famous statue scene is hardly well carried 
through, and its intrusion into the play is dramatically a mistake, as interrupting the story 
and distracting our interest from the leading characters, just when we ought to be concen- 
trating on them. In general the low standard of workmanship of these plays is painfully 
apparent, if we compare them with, say, the Mattavilasa or the four bhdnas published under 
the name of Caturbhdnf, to take only works of the second rank. It is to my mind one of 
the curiosities of literary criticism that ten plays, so deficient in dramatic properties and #0 
lacking in distinction of language, should have been confidently attributed to a master of 
style and of the theatre, such as the SV shows Bh&sa to have been. Though differences of 
language and technique suggest that several hands are responsible for them, it would be of 
little interest to discnss among how many authors they should be distributed. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


Ax ARCHAXOLOGICAL ATLAS OF GreaTeER INDIA. 


The Kern Institute has undertaken the publica- 
tion of an Archmological Atlas of Greater India 
(India proper, Ceylon, Further India and Indo- 
nesia). A preliminary list of the maps which the 
proposed Atlas ia to contain will be found sub- 
joined to this notice, but the editors wish it to be 
understood that this list is by no means final but 
can be enlarged or modified. Any suggestion made 
with regard to the proposed scheme will receive 
eareful consideration. 

It ie the intention of the editors to restrict them- 
selves to ancient, i.c., pre-Muhammadan India. 
The information embodied in the maps will be 
chiefly ical, the ancient names (Sanskrit 
or Sanakritized) of towna, villages, distriets, rivers, 
ete., being printed in red lotters under the modern 
names. 

It will be the endeavour of the editors to collect 
and utilize all available data regarding the ancient 
topography found in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit 
literature and inscriptions. There can be little 
doubt that there are still many passages hidden 
away in that huge literature which will throw light 
on the position of a certain locality and which 
hitherto have escaped notice. The task of collect- 
ing such paasages cannot, however, be aecomplished 
without the co-operation of many scholars. 


The editors, therefore, appeal to the scholars of 
Great Britain and India to lend them their valuable 
assistance in this matter, This assistance can best 
be rendered by the communiestion of any passage | 
of geographical interest, which will be the more 


| valuable if taken from some little-known or unpub- 


lished text. It goos without saying that informa- 
tion derived from other sources (Greek, Chinese, 
Tibetan, ete.) will be equally weleome. 

N. J. Krom, Pa.D. 

J. Pa. Voort, Pa.D. 

F. C, Wieper, Px.D. 


Car. J. J. Mutpxr, Cartographer. 
A. Zimseniss, Px.D., Secretary. 


(Address : Kern Institute, Leiden, Holland.) 
List oF Maps. 
I. Asia (spread of Buddhism and 
Hinduism ; routes of the most im.- 


The Editors : 


portant Chinese pilgrims). 

Il-Iv. India proper. 

v. India proper according to Ptolemy. 

VI. Special mape of India proper (the 
campaign of Alexander the Great ; 
the empire of Asoka; the empire 
of the Guptas). 

VII. Kashmir. 

Vill The Western Himalaya. 

[X. Gandhara (and Afghanistan). 

x. Ceylon. 

XL Ceylon according to Ptolemy. 

XI, Further India. 

XII Further India according to Ptolemy. 

XIV. Karnbodia. 

XV. Champa. 

XVL. Indonesia. 

XVII-XIX. Java. 

XX. Sumatra: (a) West coast of Sumatra 
incl, Tapanoeli ; (b) Palembang and 
Djambi. 

XX. Bali, 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Hispo Apwistsreative Ixerirvrioxs Sourm 
Ispia, by Rao Bahador &. K. Aiyangar, M.A., 
Pa.D. Published by the Madras University. 

This work constitotea the course of Sir William 
Meyer lectures for the year 1929-30 delivered to the 
University of Madras by Profesor 8. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, They constitute a course of six lectures, 
the object of which in to examine the gradual process 
of the origin and growth of the administrative 
institutions under Hindu rule in South India. That 
the administrative institutions of thia country have 
n character of their own, notwithstanding a consi- 
derable similarity of principle between these and 
thoae of northern India has already been made 
clear by the same writer years ago. In this course, 
he makes a more systematic cxamination and 
utilises the information which has become available 
since then and leads to a more or less complete 
study of the subject. 

Starting from the established fact that South 
India, India south of the Krishna, constituted in 
many particulars a separate and distinct division 
of India, the lecturer proceeds by a careful exami- 
nation of Early Tamil literature to discover tho 
rudiments of these institutions in early Tamil India. 
While he collects together and explains the scattered 
references to these, and hints at some of thase that 
have become more prominent later, he subjects 
these to an examination in the light of one section 
of the great classe, Kural, which devotes itself to 
the second of the four enda of existence, namely 
wealth. Thia book, by far the largest, constituting 
the second of the three large sections of the Kural, 
constitutes by itself an Arthaddetra comparable to 
that of Kautilya, though much closer in point of ita 
attitude to society than the political chapters of the 
Diharmasdstras generally. 

These two topics provide the necessary back- 


ground from which to proceed. There is then an | 


examination of the references to administrative 
institutiona in the fow Pallava inscriptions that 
have been brought to notice, followed by another 
ehapter on the recorda of the age of the Great 
Pallavas, where these institutiona show a greater 
development, and the information available also 
becomes more full, The inseriptional material 
available ig analysed, commented upon and dis- 
cussed to make the details more intelligible than 
they are as they are found in the published inscrip. 
tions of the department of Epigraphy. In the age 
of the Pallavas, extending from 300 to 000, these 
show a greater development, and a more extensive 
growth in the Tamil country, When, therefore, we 
pass from out of the Pallava dominance into the 
period of the Chola ascendency, wo are already pro. 
vided with a set of institutions fairly complete and 
self-wufficient, Though these received their com- 
plete development under the Chola empire extending | 
from, or # little before, 900 to 1450, it is under the 

Cholas that these inatitutions are seen at their ! 





best, and in the fullest working order, chiefly owing 
to the fulness of information available for the parti- 


| cular period, 


The next lecture gives in outline the system in 
working order under the Cholas, It ia there exhi- 
bited as a fully developed system of local government 
subject to the control, as it would seem the mini. 
mum control, of the provincial governors, the cen- 
tral government interfering i generally 
only on appeal. The information is all collected 
from the large number of inscriptions scattered 
through the Tamil country containing various of 
these details. In a number of instances these seem 
to be brought together in official communications of 
different kinds, and when these are in actual uae, 
they supply ua with extracts from the elaborate 
government. These exhibit the system aa it ob. 
tained under the Chola empire ; the whole practical 
administration was in the hands of rural commun- 
ties consisting either of large single villages, or of 
unions of villages constituting groups. These took 
cognisance of practically all departments of civil 
administration, revenue, judicial, irrigation, D. P.W., 
ete., and were actually managed by committees 
elected by the inhabitants of villages under recog. 
nised rules of franchise and procedure. An import- 
ant appendix to this section gives the text and 
tranaintion of a circular issued pretty early in the 
period under the great ruler Pariintaka [. These 
communities and committers exercised extensive 
powers, and from the material presented, it seems 
clear that these bodies discharged their reaponsd bi. 
lities very satisfactorily on the whole, 

Having given a picture of the administration at 
its best, the next lecture exhibits the condition of 
this administration through the period of confusion 
following the Muhammadan invasions and the single. 
minded struggle to keep that part of the country 
free from Muhammadan domination. The admini- 
stration of the various parts constituting the Vijaya- 
niger empire from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the middle of the eighteenth shows « 
succesful effort at reparation, and conservation, of 
the system a4 it obtained in the previous age, 

The course of lectures, on the whole, gives us « 
well-documented picture of the administration as it 


| actually obtained, and gives us an idea, a much 


fuller idea than any we have hitherto had, of a 
aystem of Indian administration. In the conclud- 
ing pages attention ia drawn to efforta at rural re. 
construction in modern times, what the ultimate 


aims of such rural reconstruction are intended to be, 


and how far the system of rural administration aa 
it obtained under Hindu rule comes up to the ideala 
of modern administrative reform, It is an illaminat- 
ing course of lectures quite worthy of the author 
and the founder of the endowment. 


D. BR. Brasparkan. 
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HISTORICAL DATA IN PADMAGUPTA'S NAVASAHASANKACARITA. 
By Paor. V. ¥. MIRASHI, MLA., Heap oF Tae Sanskntr DerantMent, Naorvr Untvaenstry. 
Tae Navasihasinkacarita of Padmagupta, alias Parimala, ia one of the few important 
karyas in Sanskrit literature. Soon after ita discovery Messrs, Zacharie and Biihler wrote 
a descriptive and critical account of it in the Sitzwngaberichle of the Vienna Imp. Academy 
of Sciences (1888), which was translated into English and published in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XXXVI (1007). The work has been edited by Pandit V. 8. Islampurkar in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series (1895). It ie now well known that its author, Padmagupta, was a court 
poet, firat of Vakpati Mufija and then of his successor, Sindhuraja, the father of the illustrious 
Bhoja of Dhar&. Soon after ita composition its literary merits were recognised by ancient 
critica, and it has been drawn upon for illustrations of figures, ete., by writers on dramaturgy 
and rhetoric from Dhanafijaya (eleventh century) downwards. Apart from its literary merits, 
its importance for contemporary history cannot be over-estimated, for it is one of the few 
kévyaa in Sanskrit literature, the authors of which have given a poetic account of the eventa 
in the lives of their patrons. The direct references to historical eventa contained in it were 
collected by Dr. Biihler in the article above referred to: ‘ A number of princes and peoples, 
whom Sindhurija is said to have conquered, are presented in X, 14-20. Among the names 
mentioned are found a prince of the Hiinas of the same race aa he, with whom Sivaka waged 
war, and a prince of the Kosalas, Further ia mentioned the subjection of the inhabitants 
of Vagada, of the eastern part of the province of Kacch, of Lita, middle and central Guja- 
rit, and the Muralaa, of a people in Southern India, that is perhaps identical with the Keralas, 
the inhabitants of Malabir. The word of an Indian court poet, when he speaks of his lord's 
victories, must not be put in golden scales. Every Indian hero must have made his dig- 
vijayaydtrd, ‘hia march to the conquest of the world.'"! This last remark of Dr. Biihler 
has been falsified in several instances by recent historical researches. Indian poets may 
have been fond of exaggeration but we should not brush aside their account as untrustworthy, 
unless it is disproved or rendered unlikely by other, incontrovertible evidence. Unfor- 
tunately noinscriptional records of the reign of Sindhurija have yet been discovered, but from 
what we know of the reigns of hia predecessors and successors, his wars referred to by Padma- 
gupta do not seem to be improbable. We know, for instance, that both Siyaka* and Mufja3 
had waged wars on a Hina king, and that the grandfather of Bhiskara, who engraved tho 
Sanskrit dramas at Ajmer in the twelfth century, was born in a family of Hina princes and 
was a favourite of King Bhoja.4 The Hina princes defeated by the Paramira and Kala- 
euri kings must have been reigning in some part of Central India. We know, again, that 
Bhoja's authority was acknowledged in Lata till 1086 a.p. at least.6 As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Bihler also has acknowledged that “ the expeditions against the Hina, against Vagad, 
which belonged to the kingdom of the Calukya of Amhilvid, and against Lita where ruled 
the dynasty of Barapa, ...... were not at all unlikely.” The same can also be said of the 
wara against the Muralas ond Kosalas. As I have shown elsewhere, Murala need not be 
identified with Kerala, but must be placed in the northern part of the Nizim’s Dominions. 
The king of Kosala defeated by Sindhurija must have been one of the Gupta or the Sara- 
bhapur dynasty that ruled at Sripur in the Central Provinces. 
To the above list of kings and peoples vanquished by Sindhurdja we might add the 

kings of Kuntala and Aparintaka or Konkaga. Sindhurija’s victoriea over them have not 

1 V.A., XXXVI, p. 171. 

2 The Udepur Pragasti of tho kings of Malwa, 2.1, I, p. 228. 

3 Kauthem Plates of Vikramiditya V, I.4., XVI, p. 15 f. 

i .A., XX, p. 21. 

& Proceedings of the Poona Oriental Conferenceo—Tilakwada Plates, 

6 Annals of the Bhandarlar Institule, X1, p. 369. 
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been noticed by Dr. Biihler. Padmagupta thus describes the former event? :— “ Who 
(Sindhur4ja) with his sword red with missiles took back his kingdom (svardjya) which was 
occupied by the lord of Kuntala, who had overrun all directions, just as the sun, whose har- 
binger is Aruna, assumes possession of the day that was before enveloped in dense darkness 
spread in all directions."" The use of the word antarita (occupied) in connection with svardjya 
(kingdom) shows that the lord of Kuntala had annexed some portion of the Paramdra king- 

dom, and that Sindhurija won it back. Kuntala is well known as the name of the Southern 
Maraithd Country, which was then ruled over by the Later CAlukyas.® ‘Tailapa, the founder 
of this dynasty, had defeated, imprisoned and afterwards beheaded Sindhurfja’s elder bro- 
ther and predecessor, Vakpati Muifija. Tailapa seems to have next annexed the southern 
portion of the Paramiira kingdom, which we learn from Merutunga’s account, extended as 
far as the Godavari.’ Padmagupta is naturally silent about these reverses sustained by his 
former patron whom he held in great veneration ; but we need not, on that account, doubt 
the veracity of his statement that Sindhurija won the territory back soon after his accession. 
Tailapa died soon after Muiija, in 907 a.p., and his son SatyAéraya, though a worthy successor 
of his father, found himself soon involved in a protracted struggle with the Cola king, RAja- 
rija the Great. It was only in 1007-1008 a.p. when Satyiaraya inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Colas, that the danger of Cola invasion disappeared. During these troublous times, 
when Satyasraya’s attention was directed to the south, Sindhurija must have recovered the 
territory lost by his predecessor, Vikpati Muiija. The Kalvan plates of Yaéovarman !° 
show that Paramira supremacy was acknowledged in the Svetapada country (the northern 
part of the Nasik district) in the time of Sindhurdja’s son and successor Bhoja, 

Sindhurdja'a victory in Aparinta or Koikana!! is also very important for understanding 
the events described in the Navasdhasdikacarita, The Silihiras of North Kotkana were for 
a long time the feudatories of the Rastrakitas. They do not seem to have readily submitted 
to the later CAlukyas, after the overthrow of the Ristrakiitas, for the plates’? of Apari- 
jitadeva dated Saka 915 and 919, though he calls himself Mahisimanta therein, give the 
genealogy of the Ragtrakitas, and not of the later Calukyas, and contain expressions of 
regret for the overthrow of his former suzerains. After 997 a.p. he may have submitted 
to Satyi4raya, for we learn from the work of the Kanarese poet Ranna that Tailapa’s son, 
Satyd4raya, ‘‘routed the lord of Kohkana and extended his kingdom as far as the sea.” When 
Aparijita fled and entered the sea he desisted from slaying him. Hemmed in by the ocean on 
one side and the sea of Saty(éraya’s army on the other, Apardditya trembled like an insect 
on a stick both the ends of which are on fire. Satyfdraya burnt Améunagara in Apariditya’s 
country and received twenty-one elephants from him. Apariditya seems to have died 
soon after. He had two sons—Arikesarin, alias Kedideva, and Vajjada. From the Bhandup 
plates of Chittarija, we learn that the latter, though younger, succeeded to the throne, super- 
eeding the claims of Arikesarin.!4 It seems that Arikesarin called in the aid of Sindhuraja 
to gain the throne of which he was the rightful olaimant. Sindhurdja’s invasion of Apardnta 
must, evidently, have been directed against Vajjada, to place his elder brother on the throne 
of northern Koikana. No inscriptions of Vajjada have come down to us. His father, Apari- 
ditya, was on the throne in 997 a.p. If the above reconstruction of the history of Konkana 


7 omraRereegataraereRreatd OF a: | SUeTTETeTESTST aqeiaaray Ztfafeanfeare: 11 
THEA I, 74. 

® Et, X11, p. M44f, 

° Smith—Early History of India, 3rd Edition, p. 395, 

i E.ST., vol. XTX. 

" Navasdhasdtkacarita X, 19. 

13 C. V. Vaidya —History of Medieval Hindu India, vol. Tl, App. VI; E.J., Il, p. 271. 
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is correct, Arikesarin must have gained the throne in the first decade of the eleventh century. 
Vajjada could, therefore, have reigned only for a short time. We know that Arikesarin 
continued on the throne till 1017 a.p. at least, for the Thana plates, in which he calls himself 
the lord of the whole of Kofikana, were issued in that year. We shall see later on that he 
sent a large army under his son to help Sindhurdja, evidently out of gratitude for the help 
he had received from him. 

After disposing of the direct references to Sindhurdja’s victories, let us turn to the story 
of the Navasihasdikacarita. 

Sindhurdja, while hunting on the slopes of the Vindhya mountains sees and falls in love 
with Sadiprabha, also called Asuga, a daughter of the snake king Sankhapila. She has for 
‘ her friends Pitala, the snake princess, Malyavati, the daughter of a siddha, and Kalivati, 
the daughter of a king of Kinnaras. Sadiprabhd, after her meeting with the king, is carried 
away by invisible anakes to Bhogavati in the nether world. The king flings himself into the 
stream of the Narmada to follow her, and on the other side reaches a golden palace. The 
river goddess Narmada receives him hospitably, and tells him how he should win Sadiprabha. 
When she was born, it was predicted that she would become the wife of a ruler of the middle 
world and bring about the death of Vajrankusa, a mighty enemy of the snakes. Her father 
laid down the following condition for her marriage, viz., that her suitor should bring the lotus 
with golden flowers which grows in the pleasure garden of Vajrankusa. Narmada tells 
Sindhurdja that at a distance of fifty gavyitis lies the town of Ratnavati built by Maya, the 
architect of the Asuras, where reigna Vajraikuda, the prince of demons, Finally Narmada 
prophesies that the king will meet the sage Vanku on his way to Ratnavati. He then sends 
a message to SaSiprabha by Ratnactida, a snake youth who had been cursed by a sage to 
become a parrot, but was released from that state by Sindhuraja. Then the king accompanied 
by his minister Yasobhata, also called Ramingada, starts for Ratnavati. On the way they 
reach the grove of the sage Vahku. There they converse with the sage and meet Sasikhanda, 
the son of Sikhandaketu, a king of the Vidyadharas, who had been transformed into a monkey, 
but regained his original form by the favour of Sindhurfija. In gratefulnees Sasikhanda 
brought his troops to help the king in his expedition. The king then proceeds, sees a wood 
and then the Trimargga (Jangi). He also meets an army led by -Ratnacida. The allied 
armies surround the town Ratnavati. A battle is fought. Ramfngada, the minister of 
Sindhuraja, kills Vidvihkuéa, the son of Vajrankusa. The king himself kills Vajrankusa. 
The town Ratnavati is stormed and taken. Thesnake youth Ratnacida is made Governor 
of the kingdom of the Asura king. The king takes possession of the golden lotus flowers 
and proceeds towards Bhogavati. He presents the golden flowers to SaéiprabhA and marries 
her. Safikhapala makes the king a present of the crystal Sivaliiga made by Tvashtri. The 
king returns to Ujjaini, and then to Dhird, where he establishes the crystal Sivaliiiga. 


The brief analysis of the poem given above will show that Padmagupta has chosen to 
follow the method of Rajasekhara'’ in describing some incidents in the career of his patron 
in a romantic and miraculous way, rather than that of Bana, who presents the life of hia 
hero in a more direct, though poetically embellished manner. Padmagupta is not the only 
foilower of RAjatekhara’s method. Soddhala, the author of the Udayaswndari Kotha and 
Bilhana, who composed the Vikraméakadevacarifa, have followed it in their respective works. 
As Dr. Buhler has remarked, “the story from the personal history of Sindhurija, which 
represents the true object of Padmagupta’s work, is unfortunately surrounded with so thick 
a mythological covering that it is impossible, without the help of accounts containing only 
sober facta to give particular details with certainty." If we read between the lines 








1i See his Karpiromafijarl and Viddhatdlabhanyikd, 
MB A., XXXVI, p. 171. 
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however, certain historical facts stand out with prominence. The poem is evidently intended 


to celebrate Sindhurfja’s victory over Vajraikuéa, in which he was aided by a Vidyadhara 
prince and a Naga chieftain, and his matrimonial alliance with the latter. As Dr. Biihler 
surmised, “' the Naga princess SasiprabhA was not a snake goddess, but the daughter of a king 
or chief from the far spread race of Naga Kshatriyas.”"? To this we might add that the 
Vidyddhara prince also is not a semi-divine being. He is evidently a Silahara king ; for 
the Silahfras trace their descent from Jimaitavahana, the mythical prince of the Vidyd- 
dharas.'* Vajrankuéa again is not a prince of demons, but a chief of aborigines, perhays 
Gonds, whose capital, Ratnavati, must be looked for in the hilly regions not far from the Nar- 
mada, for we have a valuable hint for its location in the speech of the river goddess that it 
lay at a distance of fifty gavyitis or 100 krosas, i.e., 150 to 200 English miles, from the place 
where Sindhuraja crossed the river.12 After conjecturing the snake princess to be the daugh- 
ter of a Naga king of Rajpitané or Central India, Bihler remarked “To venture further 
on this point is not advisable while we have no assistance from inscriptions.""*® J will now 
try to identify these kings from inscriptional evidence. From the direct references to Sin- 
dhuraja’s victories in the Navaséhasdikacarita, which have been discussed above at the 
beginning of this article it is clear that this campaign of Sindhurfja must be placed late in 
his reign, probably towards the end of the first decade of the eleventh century ; for he is de- 
scribed in this work as having already vanquished the kings of Kuntala, Kacch, Lata, AparAnta 
and Kosala, as wellasa Hina prince. The poet’s description that he had to cross the Narmada 
on the way, shows that the country of Vajrinkuéa lay to the south of that river. Similarly 
the city Bhogavati of the snake king must be looked for in P&tAla, ie., to the south of Malwa. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with Dr. Biihler who thought that he must be a chief of Raj- 
pitand or Central India. Besides there is no mention of Naga chiefs in those regions in the 
records of the eleventh century, while we know from inscriptions that Naga princes wore 
then reigning in two regions in the Central Provinces, viz., the Kawardha and Bastar States. 
From the Boramdeo temple inscription®! we learn that Gopdladeva was ruling in the region 
now known as the Kawardha State in 1088 ap. Rai Bahadur Hirdlal identifies him with 
the sixth ruler Gopdladeva of the Phani- or Nagavathéa mentioned in the Manday& Mahal 
inscription at Chauri.*?, Saikhapéla, the father of Sasiprabha, may have been meant to 
represent one of the ancestors of Gopaladeva. It is likely that he bore a name ending in pdla, 
a8 we find several such names of the descendants of Gopiladeva recorded in the Mandava 
Mahal inscription. We know that Sanskrit poets were in the habit of coining names bearing 
some resemblance to those of their contemporaries who figure in their works.2? Besides 
the short distance of the Kawardha state from the slopes of the Vindhya Mountain, where 
Sasiprabhé had gone for sport, would make this hypothesis quite plausible, There are, 
however, some other considerations against this identification. No inscriptions of the ances- 
tors of Gopiladeva have yet been discovered, and it is not known if any of them was powerful 
enough to make the matrimonial alliance with him advantageous to Sindhurfja from the 
political or strategic point of view. We know from the Navasdhasiikacarita that Sindhuraja 
had already overrun Kosala, which must be identified with Chattiegadh of modern times. 
Besides, Gopdladeva uses the Kalacuri era in his inscription, and it is likely that his ancestors 
UNG TE. I) Picacho ee 
+8 Cf. The Bhandup Plates of Chhittarijadeva, E.I., XII, p. 250. 


19 seitsfee meafeererars areat git ceorecife, aren 1 faPafaer Rrewserata ata a1 arafeiete 1 IX, 51. 

20 J.A., XXXVI, p. 172. 

=) BR. B. Hiralal, List of inscriptions in C. P. and Berar, 2nd ed., p. 174. 

23 Ibid., p. 174. 

43 See my article on ' Yuvarajadeva I of Tripuri {Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, XI, p- 370), where 
I have shown that the characters Bhigurayana and Virapila in the Viddhasélabhatijikad are intended to 
reprecent Bhikamiéra and Bappugs, known from Kelecuri and Ragtrakéte inscriptions. 
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also were subordinate to the Kalacuris of Tummina. They are not, therefore, likely to 
have allied themselves with Sindhurfja against their lord, the contemporary Kalacuri king 
of Tumména, who, aa we shall see below, was on the side of hisenemy. Lastly they do not, 
so far as J know, call themselves lords of Bhogavati, the capital of the Naga king, to which 
Saésiprabhé was led by Nagas after her meeting with Sindhurdéja. These considerations 
make the other hypothesis of the identification of Safikhapila with the ruler of Cakrakotya** 
seom probable. 

We know that the princes of Cakrakotya call themselves Nagavamsis and lords of Bhoga- 
vati.? This dynasty produced some powerful kings towards the end of the eleventh and the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Their capital, Cakrakiija or Cakrakotya, often figures in 
inscriptions, which shows the strategic importance of that territory. The Vikramédrikadcva- 
carita of Bilhana™ states, for instance, that his hero Vikramiditya VI went to Cakrakita 
and Kaliiganagara, evidently to form a triple alliance with the kings of those countries to 
thwart the ambitious schemes of the contemporary Cola king, Virarajendra.27 What 
was the object of Sindhurfja in forming the matrimonial alliance recorded in the Navastha- 
sdakacarita We have seen that soon after his accession Sindhurfja found a favourable 
opportunity to regain the lost territory from the contemporary Calukya king. In 1008 a.p. 
Satyiéraya died. His successors, Daéavarman, VikramAditya V and Ayyana, who reigned 
for a short period of seven years (from 1009 to 1015 .4.p.) do not seem to have been sufficiently 
powerful. There was thus no danger of the Paramara kingdom being invaded by the Caln- 
kyas. But the weakness of the CAlukya kings had added to the strength of Rajarfija the 
Great and his ambitious successor, Rajendracholadeva I. It was probably to check the 
onward march of the Cola king that Sindhurija with commendable foresight entered into 
the matrimonial alliance with the king of Cakrakotya.*5 

That alliance must have benefitted the other party also. One of ita objects has been 
explicitly stated in the poem, viz., the subjugation of Vajrinkusa. The demon-king must be 
none other than Vajjiika?? (also called Vajuvarman in one record 3°), the lord of Komo 
Mandala. We know from the Ratanpur inscription of Jajalladeva I (1114 a.p.) that Vajjika 
gave his daughter, NonallA, to Ratmadeva.*® The marriage alliance must have made Ratna- 
deva very powerful, as is suggested by a passage in the above inscription.2! Hence we find 
this lady’s name mentioned in the records of Ratnadeva’s successors,22 much in the same 
way as the name of Kumiradevi is mentioned in Gupta inscriptions. Vajjika was, therefore, 
a contemporary of Ratnadeva’s father Kamalarija, who contributed to the prosperity of 
Gangeyadeva, as described in the Amoda plates of the Haihaya king Prithvirija.24 Vajjika 
was thus a junior contemporary of Sindhurija, as we know that Bhoja and Gingeyadeva 
flourished in the same period.?* The Nigavarméi kings of Cakrakotya were often at war 


24 Cakrnkotya has been satisfactorily identified by R. B. Hirdlal with the central portion of the Bastar 
State. Seo List of C. P. Inscriptions, p. 150. 

25 Jbid., p. 146. 

20 Filrominkaderacariia, IV, 30. 

27 J.A., XLVIII, pp. 144-5. 

28 This king must be identified with Wripatibhishana, whose inscription is dated 1023 a.p. See Erra- 
kot Telugu inscription at Jagdalpur (List of C. P. Inseriptions, Ind ed., p. 166.) 

29 SSS HeT aT Gar | Ase Taare aiteltar aaa EL, 1, p. 22. 

90 siasreq far cea aceta fit een | Rh SeqeT Gat AT FTN: 1) Amoda plates of Prithvideva 

I, E.I., XIX, p. 79. 

92 Note aiwer tecrsa ftofien uP | 

33 Ci. Amoda Plates of Jijalladeva II, E.J., XTX, p. 209. 

44 merarahias arate 4:! I translate this line as above, differing from the Editor of the 
Amoda Plates. See E.J., XTX, p. 76. 

34 Gingeyadeva was defeated by Bbhoja. See Dhar Pregasti of Arjunsvarmedeve, £.1., VIL, p. 6. 
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with the Kalacuris of Ratanpur. We know, for instance, that JAjalladeva I of Ratanpur?* 
and Somedvara of Cakrakofya** claim victory over cach other. It is, therefore, likely that at 
this period also the ruling princes of the two dynasties were on inimical terms and, therefore, 
the Naga chief songht the aid of Sindhurdja against Kamalardja and his ally Vajjika of the 
Komo Mandala. 


The identification of Vajjaka with Vajrinkusa is rendered probable by the mention © 


of the hermitage of the sage Vanku, which lay on the way to Ratnavati, the capital of Vaj- 
rainkuda. Dr. Biihler®? proposed to connect the name Vaiiku of the sage with the geogra- 
phical name Vanku of the Nagpur prasasti, veree 54. The two have no connection what- 
ever, for Vankshu (as read by Kielhorn) mentioned in that verse of the praéasti 
is the name of a river of the north, on the banks of which, softened with filaments of saffron, 
the king of the Kira country is said to have been taught to sing the praises of the Paramfra 
king Laksmanadeva,** while the hermitage of the sage Vaiku was situated, as we have 
seen, to the south of the Narmad&. It is noteworthy that the late Prof. Kielhorn, who has 
edited the inscription in the Epigraphia Indica, followed Lassen in reading Vankshu, and 
not Vaiku as proposed by Dr. Biihler. I connect the name of the sage with that of the god 
Vaikeéyara, whose temple was erected in Tummina before the time of Ratnadeva.*” 
Knowing, as we do, that the names of deities are often derived from those of the individuals 
who erect temples in their honour,*® it is easy to conjecture that the temple of Vankesvara 
may have been erected by some one named Vanku, and he may well have been a sage as stated 
in the Navasihasinkacarifa. We can at least infer that the idea of locating the hermit- 
age of a sage named Vanku must have suggested itself to the poet when he heard of the 
temple of VankeSvara in Tummfna. This temple was so well-known that Tummina, where 
it was situated, is called in one record Vaiko-Tummana.*! 
We know that a son of Kokkalla I of Tripuri founded a kingdom in Tummina. From 

a remark in a charter of Jijalladeva I it appears that his descendants had to desert it after 
some time.*? It appears that towards the close of the tenth century Kalifgarija, a scion 
of the same dynasty, again occupied Tummaéna and made it his capital. The place was, 
therefore, a flourishing one in the time of Sindhurdja, and it is not surprising that the latter 
eccupied it before marching on Ratnavati, the capital of Vajritkuda, which must have been 
situated not far from it. The close similarity between the names Ratnavati and modern 
Ratanpur in Chattisgadh, tempts one to identify the two. From the records of the Kala- 
curis of Ratanpur we know, however, that Ratanpur was founded by Ratnadeva or Rat- 
narija,*? the son-in-law of Vajjika, and if this statement is correct it could not have been 
in existence at this period. Beglar** has recorded a tradition current in Ratanpur that 
the place was, in ancient times, called Manipura, which is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 
as the capital of a Naga king by whose daughter, Chitriigadd, Arjuna had a brave son named 
Babhruvihana.*5 As our poet has slightly changed the names of persons and places figuring 

“* Seo Ratanpur Stone Inscription of Jajalladeva, E.J., I, p. 32. | 

a6 ELL, X, pp. 25 f. 

47 f.A., XLVIII, p. 172. 

3! Nagpur Pragasti, E.I., IT, p. 182. 

°) Of. SHATTER Tepe | te en ee Tema aaterafara- 

aarbrn aficegeam: art erage: dhetarit sa: | £1, 1, p. 32. : 
” Compare, e.g., Nohalesvara dedicated by Nohala, the wife of Yuvarajadeva I of Tripurt. 
Ind. His. Quarterly IV, p. 31. I TTAlE Ti: | A copper-plate of Ratnadevn IT, 
‘aught ek i pes eM a* Poca B.1,, I, p. 32. 
4. SA :aerrakehfaets ca) pass) cag aera saa TAAL ibid., p. 32. 
*! ASI, Cunningham's Reports, vol. X, p. 216. ba : fog i 
48 Cf, Adiparvan, adhydyo 215, und Advamedhika Porvan, ad, 95 (Bom, Ed.) 
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in his narrative, Ratnavati in the Navesdhasdikacarita may represent ancient Manipura 
which received its modern name when, in the next generation, Ratnadeva transferred his 
capital there from Tummina. Ratanpur is at a distance of about 45 miles from Tummina 
and must have been included in the Komo Mandala ; the name of the latter has survived 
in the modern place-name Komo, which is about 30 miles north of Ratanpur. We do not 
_ know exactly the route SindhurAja took in marching on Ratnavati, or the place where he 
crossed the Narmadd. If he crossed it somewhere near MindhAtd,*® Ratanpur would be 
about 200 miles distant from the river as described in Padmagupta’s poem. 

It now remains to say a few words about the identification of the Vidyidhara prince, 
Sikhandaketa, who sent his son Sadikhanda with a large army to help Sindhurdja in his 
campaign. .As we have seen above, Arikesarin probably owed his crown to the active help 
of Sindhurija. Feelings of gratitude may have induced him to send his son with military 
assistance. The name Sikhandaketu is evidently suggested by the other mame of Arike- 
garin, viz., Keéideva, which occurs in the Bhindup plates of his nephew ChittarAjadeva. 

Sindhurija seems to have died soon after this expedition. He was succeeded by his 
son Bhoja, According to Merutuiga, Bhoja reigned for the long period of fifty-five years. 
He must, therefore, have come to the throne when quite young. It seems that Arikesarin*! 
also died about this period and was succeeded not by his son (that he had one is clear from 
the Navasdihasdikacarita), but by his nephew, Chittarijadeva, who must have usurped the 
throne, knowing full well that the young prince Bhoja of Dhiri would not undertake a 
campaign in such a distant country as Konkana to help the son of his father's friend, 
Arikesarin. Subsequent events proved that Chittarija had miscalculated ; for Bhoja invaded 
Konkana in 1019 a.p. and won a decisive victory, which he commemorated by issuing two 
copper-plates. This campaign of Bhoja, when he was scarcely out of his teens, has puzzled 
many scholars, Mr. C. V, Vaidya writes: “ Why Bhoja fought with Konkana in his early 
age does not appear (he must have beenabout twenty at the time) and how he went sofarfrom 
his kingdom remains to be solved, though the fact of the conquest cannot be denied.” Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar*® thinks that the expedition was undertaken to avenge the murder of 
Mufija. This reason does not, however, appear convincing, as Mufija was murdered about 995 
A.D., While the expedition took place in 1019 a.p.,i.e., twenty-four years later. Even supposing 
that Bhoja’s object was to avenge the murder of his uncle, why should he invade Kon- 
kana? The rulers of Konkana do not seem to have acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
later Cilukyas. As stated above, their copper-plates give the genealogy, not of the later 
Calukyas but of the Rdstrakiitas, and express regret for their downfall. We prefer, therefore, 
to account for this campaign as suggested above. The Betma plates show that Bhoja 
occupied Konkana for a while, and he may have placed Arikesarin’s son on the throne, but 
the latter seems to have been soon dethroned by the CAlukya king Jayasiznha III, who 
conquered Konkana before 1024 a.p., evidently to place Chittarija again on the throne. The 
Bhandup plates of the latter show that he was secure on the throne in 1026 a.n. 

Inscriptional evidence has thus corroborated in all important details the account of 
Sindhuraja’s expedition in Chattisgadh as given in Padmagupta's Navasdhasdikacarita. 





#¢ It may be noted that some records of the Paramiras were iseved after bathing in the Narmadi at 
this holy place. To the east of Mindhitéi lay the country of Cedi, which Sindhurija does not seem to have 
entercd on this Ofemeion. 

‘7 His Thana plates ore dated in Sake 930, ie, J017 ap. 

a* J.A., XLI, p. 1. 
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~ LALLA-VAKYANT, | 
(The Wise Sayings of Lal Déd.) 
Br Pansprr ANAND KOUL, Sanracan, Kasnwin. 
(Continued from vol. LX1, p. 16.) 


In addition to those ‘ Wise Sayings of LAl Ded" published in the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Monograph entitled Lalld-Vakyini by Sir George Grierson and Dr. L. D. Barnett, which 
were rendered into English verse by the late lamented Sir R. C. Temple, Bt., I have already 
published in the pages of the Indian Antiquary (vide vols, LIX, LX and LX1) some sixty 
others that [ managed to collect from time to time. Further research has enabled me to 
discover fifteen more sayings of this prophetess, which I now publish. 


(1) Agaray grazum ; wuga-wodney dar sagdmo ; A 
Oraki kripdtyi zagat wurum , yora ti keh mé surem no. 


I roared [like a river] at the source ; I irrigated the field with flood-water. 
By the mercy of That Side (i.e., God) the world got awakened ; [yet] on my 
part I did not meditate on anything. 


(2) Damiy dyiijhum shabnam piwin ; damiy dyiithum piwén air ; 

Damiy ditham anighata rites, damiy dyiithum dohas niir ; 

Damiy dsas lokaf bord ; damiy sapanis jawind pir ; : 
Damiy dsas pherdn thordn ; damiy sapania dazit sar. 

At one time I saw dew falling ; at another time I saw hoar-frost falling ; 
At one time [ saw the darkness of night ; at another time I saw the light of 

the day ; 

At one time I waa a young girl; at another time I was a full-grown damsel ; 

At one time I was moving about ; at another time I was burned to ashes, 


(The meaning ia that nothing lasts in this transitory world. ] 
(3 


— 


Kawa chuk diwin aniney hatah ! 
Truk ay chuk ta andaray atah, 

Shiva chuy ati tay kun mo gatsh ; 
Sahaza! kathi mydns karto paish. 


Why art thou feeling with thy hand like a blind person ¢ 
If thou art wise get inside. 

Siva is there ; do not go anywhere else ; 
Friend ! put thy trust in my word. 


(4) Kus, ha méli! Many na pakdn pakin t 

Aus, ha mali! Miewy no wulgin Swmere 1 

Kus, ha mali! ldewy na marin ta chwedn ¢ 
Kua, ha mdli | lisuy na karin nindd 1 

iu, ha mili! hiswy na pakda pabin. 
Surya liaxny na wulgin Sumerw. 

7sondrama lilawy na mariin ta zéwda, 
Manosh lisuy na kariin indi. 


Who, O father! is not tired of going [and] going ? 
Who, O father ! is not tired of going round Sumeru ¢ 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Who, 0 father ! is not tired of dying and being reborn ? 
Who, O father ! is not tired of backbiting ¢ 

Water [in a river) is not tired of going [and] going (i.c., lowing perpetually). 
The sun is not tired of going round Sumeru. 

The moon is not tired of dying and being reborn (i.c., of waning and waxing), 
Man is not tired of backbiting. 


Lal bu drdyas dorey dorey 
Quluf thavil wachas ; 

Yus nun nerey eu phut Ererey ; 
Khyun diylon Yachas | 


T, Lallé, wandered from lane to lane 
With breast locked up (i.c., silent) : 

Whoever showed himself got drowned in a well ; 
Let him be devoured by a Yaksha ! 


Na pyiyas ta na ziyas, 

Na khéyam hand wa shonth. 
Shan chaa pata tay 

Satan chas bronth. 


I neither gave birth to a child nor was I born ; 
I neither ate endive nor ginger. 
I am behind six (enemies, namely, lust, wrath, desire, arrogance, delusion and 
jealousy}. 
Ahead of truthful persons. 


Ora ti Pénay, yora ti Panay ; 
Patay winay rozi na zih, 
Pinay Gupt ta Pinay Gydniy ; 
Panay Pinas mid na zh 


That side He (i.e., God) is Himself ; this side, too, He is Himself ; 
He never remained behind. 


He is Himself Invisible and Himself Omniscient ; 


He never died to Himself (i.c., is Everlasting and Omnipotent). 


Ora ti Pinay ; yora i Panay ; 
Pinay Pdnas chu na molan. 

Pratham atsis na muley danay : 
Suy, ha mali! chay dshear 2an. 


That side He is Himself ; this side (i.c., as man) he is Himself ; 
He Himeelf (as man) does not join with Himself. 
In the first place not even a grain will penetrate into Him (He being so infinitesi- 
mal) : 
That is, O father! a wonderful knowledge. 


Sat-sangay pavilra dhorum ; 
Navi aali rizas trapurit bar ; 
Dashi dashamiy Teir prazalovum ; 
Ikddashi pandramas haram lay, 
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(10) 


(11) 


(r2) 





In this 
Butcessive dio 





Dwédashi mandala dh shamrovum, 
Triyodashi tribeniy ndvam kiy, 
Teaturdashi tsudih bhavan shamdvum, 
Purna-pantsadashi tsandran karum uday, ° 
Akdoh bhogiy pin sandirum, 
fasati rizas kalpan trivit— 
Suy, ha mali! karam putlin piiz, 


By association with the good I tied on the kuéa graca (for the purification of my 
finger] ; 
On the ninth [day] I truly stayed with doors closed ; 
On the tenth I lit the tenth house, 
On the eleventh I made acquaintance with the moon ; 
On the twelfth dise I subdued my body ; 
On the thirteenth I washed my body at the confluence of three rivers ; 
On the fourteenth I subdued fourteen worlds ; 
On the fifteenth I found the moon rise : 
On the first I gave sustenance to myself, 
1 peacefully remained with cares cast away— 
That, O father ! was my worship of idols, 1 


P'reshi buchi mo kreshandwun ; 
Ydni tshiy tani sandhdrun dth, 

Phrit céinis dhdrun ta pérun ? 
Aor upakirun suy chay kriy. 


Do not make thyself crave [for water and food] by thirst and hunger ; 
As soon as thou becomest depressed, refresh thyself, 

Fie upon thy fasting and the breaking of thy fast ! 
Do good to others, that is thy duty. 


T'ailun chu wuzamala ta tratay ; 
T'silun chu mendinén ghatakir ; 

Tsilun chu pin panun kadun gratay— 
Héta, mili, santosh ; wiiti pinay. 


To endure is lightning and thunderbolt - 
To endure is darkness at midday ; 
To endure is to sift one’s self through a grinding-mill— 
Be, O father ! content ; (what is destined to come) will come of itself, 


Tsay, Deva, gartas ta dhartiy erazak ; 
Teay, Deva, ditit kranzan pran ; 
Peay, Deva, thani ruatuy wazak, 
Kus 2ini, Deva, con parimén # 


Thou, O Lord ! pervadest the whole as well as the universe ; 
Thou, O Lord ! gavest life to bodies ; 

Thou, O Lord ! ringest without pealing. 
Who can, O Lord ! know thy proportions 


saying Lalla speaka of different stages reached within herself while practising yega on 
ya, 
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(13) Umay ddi tay Umay surum ; 
Umay thurum panun pdn. 
Anit trdvit Nit ay bhdswm : 
Tavay provum Paramathan. 


The syllable Om is the beginning, and I meditated on Om ; 
I made myself with Om. 

Having left the perishable [body], I found the Imperishable (God) : 
By doing that I attained the Supreme Abode. 


(14) Yati buh gayis tati ol Suh ; 
Tati dyiithum Mol Sus, 
Kanan tshanil wol Suh ; 
Suh tay Suh, Suh tay Suh ; 
Suy Suh, tay buh kusuh. 


Where I went there He is ; 

There I saw That Father (God). 
He has got rings in His ears ; 

He and He, He and He : 
He is He, and whoam I ¢ 


(15) Zanam prdvit viboh na tehodum ; 
Loban, bhogan bharam na priy ; 
Sumuy dhdr setha zonum ; 
Taolum dukh, wiv, polum Day. 


Having taken birth, I searched not aggrandisement ; 
Desires [and] enjoyments I liked not ; 

I considered moderate food enough ; 

- I bore pain [and] poverty, [and] worshipped God. 


RANDOM NOTES ON THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 
Br E. H. JOHNSTON, D.Lrer. 
(Continued from p. 99, supra.) 

In the following notes I quote in full the passage discussed and as a rule Professors Wool- 
ner and Sarup’s translation, taking the plays in the order in which they appear in the latter. 

Pratijidyaugandhariyana, Act i, p. 13. Hamsakah — Tado paccdadappinam dani bhat- 
idram pekkhia anena mama bhddd hado, anena mama pidd, anepa mama sudo, mama vaasea ttt 
annahd bhathine parakkamam vanyaantd savvado abhiddudd de pivi. 

A famous passage, and one of the very few where the translators have gone palpably 
wrong. The point lies in the use of anyathd in the sense of ‘ falsely,’ for which thereis plenty 
of authority. An amusing play on the double meaning occurs in Mattavilisa, p. 7; Deva- 
som objects to the Kap4lin’s description of the road to salvation, Bhaavam gam tahd bhani- 
davvam. Aghante mokkhamaggam apnahd vannaanti, ‘ The saints describe the road to salva- 
tion differently.’ The Kapélin deliberately takes her to mean apyahd in the sense of ‘ falsely’ 
and replies, Bhadre te khalu mithyidrstayah, ‘ Quite so, my dear, their views are wrong.’ The 
meaning of the passage above is that the wretches ran up on all sides towards the king, mis- 
representing his valour by saying, ‘He murdered my brother,’ etc, 
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46., Act iii, p. 47. The Vidiigaka says he has seen the king in prison. The scene pro- 
ceeds :— 
Yaug.—Hanta bhoh. Atikrintayogakgemd ritrih. Divasa iddnth pratipdlyate. 
Ahah samuttirya nisi pratikgyate 
éubhe prabhdte divaso ‘nucintyale 
Anigalirthiny asubhini pasyatim 
gatam gatam kdlam avekgya nirvytih || 


Rum.—Samyag bhavin dha. Tulye "pi kilavisess nisaiva bahudogi bandhanesu. Kutah, 
Vyavahdresy asidhyindm loke pipratirajyatam | 
Prabhite drsfadogindm vairindm rajant bhayam || 
Tr., 1,25. ‘Yaug.—Alas! There isno security at night. Now we must wait for the day. 
When the day is over, we look for the night: When the dawn is 
bright, we look forward to the day. Our satisfaction to see time 
ever passing, must see in troubles the advantages that are to come, 
Rum.—Well said, Though time is all alike, the night is full of obstruc- 
tions, For 
The night is a terror to foes who cannot succeed in their enter- 
prises, or are unpopular in the world and find out their error in 
the morning.’ 

The translators suggest that this enigmatic passage is out of place and should come at the 
end of the act, but there is no obvious place to insert it there, and I think it can be so under- 
stood as to fit in here, remembering that it comes after a long passage in which the three 
disguised characters have been speaking in elaborate riddles, which were ingeniously ex- 
plained by Ganapati Sastri, so as not to be understood by casual hearers. The editor's gloss 
on this passage is far from clear to me, but I accept his interpretation of some of the words. 
The time is in the early afternoon and the reference to night and day must therefore be under- 
stood to be metaphorical ; by ‘ night’ I take Yaugandhariyana to refer to the time during 
which the conspirators have been lying in concealment without seeing the king, who has 
all the time been in great danger of his life. The compound atikrintayogaksemé is difficult, 
and I can find no analogy to the translators’ construction of it. If the text ia not corrupt 
(e.g., it would be easier to read atikrdntd sayogaiwmamn ritrih), it would seem preferable to 
take atikrdnta in the same sense as in atikrdntavigraha in Act ii, p. 36, lit. ‘the night has ita 
security in the past,’ i.e., ‘is safely over.’ Similarly the ‘ day ’ is the time for action and 
pratipdlyate should be understood as parallel with pratitgyale and anucintyate in the verse : 
that is,‘ the time for action is now awaited ' means‘ we must think about action now.’ Hania 
then can be taken in its ordinary acceptation, not in the rare sense of ‘ Alas!’ To put it 
in plain language, the minister says, ‘Up, my friends; our time of concealment and worst 
danger is over and the king is still safe. So far so good ; now we must consider our plana of 
action.’ This provides the cue for his next speeches, in which he questions Vasantaka about 

the king’s state, in order to ascertain the possibilities of the situation. 

If this interpretation is correct, the verse should agree in sentiment. -Samuttirya im- 
plies passing successfully and anucint does not mean ‘look forward to,’ but ‘ ponder on.’ 
The drift of the first hemistich is: after one has passed the day successf ully, ie., had a period 
of fortune, one expects the night, a time of danger and difficulty ; when the dawn comes 
without the danger having materialised (4ubha), one takes thought for the day, i.e., as it is 
the period of action, plans are to be made for action then. In the second half the trouble. 
some word is andgakirtha, where I think arfha must mean ‘ occasion,’ i.e., ‘ whose occasions 
are still in the future.’ Translate therefore, ‘To those, who foresee evila in the womb of the 
future, to observe the mere passing of time (without the evils being realised) is in itself bliss,” 

Bumanvat, who is an honest, thickheaded fighting man, is naturally all at sea with this, 
hard saying and, taking it literally, comments, ' Quite true. To people in Prison, though 
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all time is alike to them, the night in particular is full of danger." Doga in the sense of ‘ dan- 
ger,’ ‘evil consequence,’ is well authenticated and ocours twice more in this play and not 
infrequently in th Buddhacarita ; there may be a pun-also, bahudogd, ‘very dark.’ The 
following verse must be so explained : as to illustrate this statement. In the first place vairin 
does not mean exactly ‘ foe,” but a ‘man who has an enmity or feud with someone else’ ; 
thus DC, i, 6, nirvaird vimukhibhavanti sulrdah, * without cause of enmity, etc.,’ and Dharta- 
vifasamedda, p. 11, pirthiwindm . . . anyonyabaddhavairinim. The second line there- 
fore means, ‘'The night is dangerous to men who have a feud with anyone else, since by day- 
light they can see (and avoid) sources of trouble.’ The first line then defines the daylight 
dangers which they can avoid, Vyavahdira means here not ‘ enterprise’ but ‘lawsuit,’ and 
asidhyo, which surely cannot have an active meaning, is used in the pejorative sense of ai- 
dhaya so common in the Kau{. Arthasistra (see Meyer's translation, p. 528, n. 5); ef. also 
Diitaghatotkaca, 51, pdérugyasdidhya, and Saundarananda, ix, 13, mantrasiidhya. The English 
equivalent is hard to find, ‘do down,’ ‘ remove from one’s path,’ ‘ruin,’ ete. A pratirajya- 
tim is difficult, for raj does not occur with pratt according to the PW except once in the 
causative and in any case it must mean, not ‘unpopular,’ but ‘ who take no pleasure in.’ One 
could divide vi prati*, but in either case it is not clear to me how by taking or not taking 
pleasure in the world one avoids the danger of a vendetta. °Rajyatim is the editor's emenda- 
tion for *rajjatém and I would prefer the conjecture, equally good palwographically, of 
vd pratirdjalim ; even so the PW gives only one reference for nij with prati. It is notori- 
ously dangerous to kill prominent people openly for fear of causing disaffection. The first 
linc therefore means that daylight dangers do not trouble men ‘ who are not to be worsted 
in the law-courts or who stand much in the world’s eye.’ 

The passage is one of great difficulty and certainty is impossible, but [ think my con- 
struction of it keeps closer to ordinary Sanskrit usage and fits the context exactly. 

Ib., Act iv, p. 62. -Nirodhamuklé iva krsnasarpih. 

Tr., I, p. 30. ‘ Like snakes that have just sloughed their skins." 

I can find no authority for the use of nirodha in the sense of ‘ snake's skin‘ and do not 
aee why it should not be taken in the ordinary meaning of ‘ confinement’ (cf. iv, 10, and 
12 in this play). Snakes when captured are put in a pot and often show signs of great acti- 
vity, if let loose, Once I had the fortune to be present when a party of Nata brought in « 
number of snakes in chatties for despatch to Kasauli, and to witness their transfer from the 
pots to a travelling box ; a ticklish operation when a lively hamadryad (king cobra) was in 
question, who for two hours kept attacking all the operators, before he could be boxed. This 
experience is apposite ; for <yspasarpa apparently can only indicate a hamadryad. The 
confining of snakes in pots is an old Indian custom, referred to at Saundarananda, xv, 5b 
(cf. 16., ix, 12, and note thereon in my translation). These last passages rofer to the activity 
and wrathfuiness of snakes in such circumstances, and make my explanation of the simile 
more probable. 

Svapnavisavadaita, iv, p. 36. Vidisakah — (tirdhvam avalokya) hi hi saraakilanimmale 
anlarikkhe posdiobaladevahihudamsaniam sarasapantim java samdhidam gacchanlim pekkhadu 
diva bhavam. 

Ganapati Sastri’s later edition for students is not available to me, but I find that later 
Indian editions read pasidiabaladeva® and the translators accept this text, I, 53 :—' Jester.— 
(Looking up) Oh, look, your Highness! Do you see this line of cranes advancing steadily 
along the clear autumn sky, as beautiful as the long white arms of the adored Baladeva ?' 

It will be noted that the words * long white’ are added by the translatora to make the 
comparison clear. Now this passage is clearly a reference to Saundarananda, x, 8 — 

Bahviiyate tatra site hi Sriige 
samkeplabarhal sayito maydrah | 
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Bhuje Balasydyatapinabiher 
raiddryakeyiira iva babliae || 
That it is put into the mouth of the Vidiisaka shows that Bhiss is criticizing (with justice. 
be it said) ASvaghosa’s comparison os a frigid conceit. This verse contains the word dyaia 
twice and, as the translation shows, we want in the SV some word meaning * long,’ * out- 
stretched,’ to make the comparison clear. Further posddia® (prasfdita*) seems to me very 
odd in the context, and I think therefore that Ganapati Sastri was on the right lines when 
he gave prasdrita as the chdiyi for pasdia in the original edition. Only his text wants correc- 
tion to pasirida® ; this is the word always used for outstretched arms. The curious position 
ofthe participle in the compéund may well have puzzled the copyist and led to an emendation. 

Bhisa refers quite clearly twice elsewhere to Afvaghoga’s poems, viz., at PY, i, 18, to 
Buddhacarita, xiii, 60 (cf. Sawndarananda, xvi, 97), as pointed out by Ganapati Sastri, and 
in the well-known verse quoted from the SV by Abhinavagupta, the place of which has now 
been determined (Thomas, JRAS, 1928, 887 ff.), to Buddhacarila, i, 79, as pointed out by 
Morgenstierne (Uber das Verhdltnis zwischen Carudatta und Mpcchakatibi, p. 14, n. 2). T 
latter comparison proves that fadanena is correct in the Bhisa verse, for it=A4vaghoga’s 
“tidena, the exact meaning of which I shall discuss in the edition of the Buddhacarita which 
I hope to bring out im due course. There are several passages in the other plays, particu- 
larly in the DC, which recall ASvaghoga, bit the ideas and forms of expression are found 
too often elsewhere to be safe evidence of direct allusion to the Buddhist poet. 

This passage of the SV illustrates Bhisa's fondness for subtle allusion and shows that 
he relied on the education and quick wits of his audience to take up the point at once. An- 
other, not obvious, joke is to be found at the beginning of Act iv, p. 20 (tr., I, 51), when the 
Vidiigaka says he is so well off in the palace of the king of Magadha that he might be experi- 
encing all the joys of anaccharasameiso Uttarakurueiso. It is true that the land of the Ut- 
tarakurus is an earthly paradise, famed for its pleasures of the table and of love, but the 
jester has mixed up his mythology. The Apsarases live among the gods in Paradise, not 
among the Uttarakurus, who have their own special women. 

Daridracirudatia, Act ii, p. 45. Cetah - Ham, vippaladdho hmi, rédiananikkhdmidapuv- 
takdde opamiapaoharie kannatirassa paripphando ajjude jena na dittho. 

Ganikd - Lahujanasea sulaho vihmao. kim de usseassa kdranam. 

Tr., I, p. 88. ‘ Page.—Oh, I am so disappointed that my mistress did not see Karna- 
pira’s valiant deed. If only she had seen, leaning forward 
from the casement with bosom bowed 

Courtesan.—Feather-headed people are easily amazed, What is the 
cause of your excitement ?’ 

This. translation follows the indication afforded by the Mrcchakafikd, which gives the 


page ‘s name as Karnapira, but seems to me to miss the point. In the first place the meaning - 


‘valiant deed * for parispanda is based on a passage in the Paficardtra, which I explain be- 
low, and is opposed to the regular use of the word. As it is not adequately dealt with in 
the dictionaries, a few quotations of its use may be made, It is apocially used in philosophical 
works, replacing the earlier vispanda, which means ‘ activity,’ ‘movement,’ Tho latter is 
only found in Buddhist sources, e.¢., in Pali, Digha, I, 40, paritasitavipphanditam, Atthasélint, 
323, and Visuddhimagga, 448, kiyavipphandana, and in Buddhist Sanskrit, Buddhacarita, 
xiv, 22, karmabhif . . cittavispandasambharaih, Jdtakamalad wv 18. svabuddhivispanda- 
samdhitena . . karmand, and xxvi, 40, manovikbiyarispandath, Satasahasrikiprajiid para- 
mild, 67, sarpasattvacitacaritavispandiliini, MGlamadhyamakakdrikas, 307, 1. 10, vispandah 
éariraces(4. The MBh. substitutes niepanda for itat xii, 12704 and 12780. Later parispanda 
took its place and is used as a synonym for kriyd in the Vaiéesika sense, but limited to the 
mental or physical motion of an individual. Thus Vicaspati Miéra on Yogusiitra, i, 9, denies 
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to puruga, and on Sdmkhyabiribi, 10, defines sakriyam as parispandavat : simi- 
larly Kumfrila in the Atmardda section, 74 ff., of the Slokavirttita. The later Buddhist 
philosophers do the same; e.g., Triméihi, p. 32, 1. 21, cetandyis citlaparispanddétmakatvdt, 
and Abhidharmakoda, vol. V, 280, n. 2, pariepandam akurvad api. These quotations prove 
that parispanda does not mean an actual deed, but a movement of the body or mind, activity. 
or motion, kriyi, as opposed to act, karma. Therefore when PR, Act ii, p. 32 (tr., I, 128), 
has drstaparispanddndm yodhapurusindm karmini, we must translate ‘the deeda of the 
Warriors whose activity has been witnessed.’ 

It is not justifiable to assign any meaning here to perispanda, which is not consistent 
with this range of meanings, but we are forced to do so if Karnapiira is a proper name. But 
need it be so? It does not occur again in the DC, and if it were not for the later play, surely 
we should all construe, ‘ Oh, I am disappointed that I did not see (lit. by whom was not seen) 
the shaking of my mistress’s ear-ornament, as she leant, ete." He kills two birds with one 
stone, by implying, not only how much he has lost by his mistress’s not seeing him, but also 
how excited she would have been to see him. This translation gives a more natural sense 
to yena and one might compare Pratimdndjaka, iv, 22, yena . . na drstah. Sidraka's 
version, which spoils the point by reproducing the second intention only of the page, has also 
the same construction, vancidd si jde ajja kappatiraassa parakkamo na dittho. Though there 
seems to me no reasonable doubt of the correctness of my rendering, the explanation is in- 
complete unless we can account for the change in the Mrechakatikd. It is perhaps significant 
that Avi., Act iii, p. 34, has the term kanadiiraceda (MSS, kagneura*) for a ‘ harem servant * 
and that Lanpedrassa is a variant reading of the passage under discussion. Possibly in Si- 
draka’s text of the DC kaypdiirazsa had been corrupted to kagndiiraassa, which might be 
understood as equivalent to kopydiiraceda, and he may have objected to giving a courtesan’s 
servant such a title and therefore turned it into a fanciful proper name. .The Mrechakatibi 
does not always darken counsel as here, but is sometimes able to suggest a correction of the 
Do"s text. Thus, following Filippo-Belloni (Festgabe Jacoii, 133), at Act iii, p. 57, where 
the MSS. offer the alternative readings, bAdsyam and drasfavyam, the two should be combined 
on the authority of the later play to bhdmigthan dravyam. Again at Act i, p. 18, Vasanta- 
send says it is specially dark by the side-door peammnoamariyadde, which can only mean ‘ be- 
cause it is dirty (obscure !) from lack of use.' Probably however it is corrupt, the phrase 
recurring in a more natural sense at Act iv, p. 84, and being transferred here by error. Sii- 
draka has altered the sentence somewhat, but I infer from his reading that his text of the 
DC had asamjoamalinadde, ‘ because it ia dark where there is a break in the wall (for the 
door).’ The wall would be white and the door would make a darker patch in the night. 

The grandiloquent terms of the servant's speech suggest that the author is taking off a 
similar description in some hdvya, such as Saundarananda, vi,2,84-. . gaviksam dkramya 
payodMardbhyim . . harmyataldl lalambe mukhena tiryasnatakundalena, or cf. Dhiirta- 
vitasamedda, p.5,1.11, Probably such a description was a commonplace in kivya and we 
ean hardly identify any particular original now. It is the inappropriateness of such language 
in the servant's mouth that determines the tenor of the courtesan's reply. Vismaya means 
‘arrogance,’ and the sense is, ‘Feather-headed people soon get bumptious. What's the 
reason for your highfaluting (or bombast) ?" 

Jb,, Act iii, 6. Sajjalaka defending theft saya :-— 
Kdmam nicam idam vadantu vibudhih suptesu yad vartate 
vidvastesu Ai vaiicandparibhavah dauryam na birkasyatd | 
Svddhind vacantyatdpi tu varam baddho na sevidiijalir 
miirgad caiza narendrasuplikavadhe piirvam krio Draunind || 
Tr., I, 91 :-— 

‘ Let the wiseacres call it low, this business when folke are asleep, for the shame of cheat- 

ing those that are trustful comes from daring, not cruelty. Independence though of ill 
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report is better far than the folded hands of servility. ‘This was the road that was taken of 
old by Drona’s son when he slew the sleeping kings.’ 

Two of the words require some explanation. Paribhava, ‘shame,’ js hardly possible, 
the proper meaning being ‘contempt,’ ‘insult.’ I would prefer to take it to the earlier use 
of paribhi, not uncommon in the epics and occurring in this very play at iii, 4, in the senso 
of ‘ master,’ ‘ get the better of." Paribhava is not recorded in this sense, except possibly at 
Saplasataka (ed. Weber), 366, but there is no reason why it should not have it. The com. 
pound therefore should mean ‘ getting the better of by deceitful means.’ Karkadyatd is on 
odd form ; the meaning of ‘cruel’ for karkaéa only appears in the later lexica and is due 
apparently to a misunderstanding of the statement that kriéra and karkaéa are both syno- 
nyms for ‘hard’ (e.g.,cf. the Amarakoéa). The proper meaning is ‘ firm,’ ‘hard’; in the 
Ramayana it often signifies ‘ steadfast’ in battle, and it is common later, especially in erotic 
literature, of the firmness of women’s bodies or the hardness of their minds. One possible 
meaning here is therefore ‘ hardness of mind,’ ‘insensibility to moral issues," and atikarkeéa 
is so used in the next verse, The alternative is to apply the Amarakoéa's synonym of sdha- 
sika, ‘one who does deeds of violence,’ more particularly ‘a robber’ as opposed to a thief, 
who avoids violence (cf. Meyer's translation of the Kaut. Arthasdstra, p. 801, note on 303, 37 ). 
Sajjalaka calls his theft sdhasa in the next act, p. 74, and sdhasika, Act ii, p. 37, moans ‘ rob- 
ber.’ 

Turning now to the construction, I see only one way of interpreting the verse, as it 
stands ; for I agree with the translators in rejecting Ganapati Sastri and Morgenstierne’s 
solution of construing éauryam na bhavati, kirkasyaté bhavati. The construction with 
kiémam is unusually frequent in this play, occurring twice again, at i, 13, without any corre- 
sponding particle in the main sentence, and at i, 18, where Ai introduces the main sentence. 
If Saidraka’s text read Ai in this latter passage, he found it difficult, for his corresponding 
verse reads tu. Hi may govern the whole sentence, Le., * Vasantaseni, you are perceived 
now ; for, although you are not seen in the dark . , , your perfume . . will betray 
you." Alternatively it may be taken as introducing the speaker's asseveration against some- 
body else’s belief or argument, a usage not uncommon in the dialogue of plays, but generally 
coupled with tena and never elsewhere following kimam, i.e., ‘ though (you think) you are 
not seen in the dark . ., (I say) your perfume, ete.’ This would do here, ‘although the 
wiseacres callit . . ., I say it is heroism, not violence.’ In the other plays PN, iii, 5, 
has the regular kimam . . tw, but Ditaghafotkaca, 14, kimam . . hi, unfortunately 
in a verse, the sense of which in its context is not clear to me (the difficulty lies in tulyardépam, 
whose equivalence to yuktardpam, as suggested by the editor, is impossible in itself and re- 
duces the verse to nonsense). 

But I regard this method of interpreting the verse as doubtful, and it has the disadvan. 
tage of not explaining tu in the third pida, while the fourth pdda follows clumsily on the 
third, being rather an illustration of the proposition contained in the second. Accordingly 
I would suggest that the second and third Pidas have been transposed. This must have 
happened at a very early date ; for Sidraka, whose alterations of the verse shows that he felt 
the same difficulties in it that we do, has the same order as the text of the DC, With thia 
slight change the whole verse falls into order and is entirely free from objection. The trans- 
lation would run, ‘ Let the wiseacrea, if they like, tell us this sort of behaviour to folks asleep 
is a low affair, yet independence though of ill report is far better than the folded hands of 
servility. For getting the better of the trustful by deceitful means is heroism, not unjusti- 
fiable violence, and this was the road the son of Drona took when he slew the sleeping kings.” 
Another, but perhaps inferior, alternative is to amend the second péda so as to make it a 
parenthetical explanation of the opinion of the vibudha} in the first pdda. Thus the reading 
might conceivably be vigeaste hi na, oto., ‘let the wiseacres call it low, on the score that get- 

ting the better of the trustful by decvitful means is not merely not heroism, but has not eve n 
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the merit of violonce (or, firmness of mind ?)." Theft is not heroism ; it does not even postu- 


late the possession of the personal qualities required for robbery and is therefore low. Si- 
draka may have had some such reading ; for he modifies the second pdda so as to give it this 
effect (. . cawryarh na Souryam hi tat), while getting rid of the dubious Kirkasyatd. The 
standard text of his play spoils the effect of this by substituting, in the third pada, hi for tu, 
which is required to counterbalance kvimam, but improves the fourth by reading mdrgo hy 
esa. If we carry out the transposition I propose, this latter amendment is unnecessary. 

fb,, Act iii, p. 56. The Vidigaka anys he cannot go to sleep, battarvakerittikidasamkeda 
via sakkiasamayao. This was conjecturally amended later by Ganapati Sastri to kattarva- 
karatthibidasamkedo, ete., accepted by the translators, tr., I, 92, ‘A Buddhist monk that’s 
made an assignation with a servant girl.’ 

Kartavyakarastri=paricdrika is highly improbable and a knowledge of Buddhism would 
have shown that the conjecture was entirely unnecessary. The reference is to the practice 
known as jdgaribi (see Rhys Davids—Stede's Pali Dictionary s.v.), keeping awake at night 
to induce mystic meditation, of which » clear account will be found at Saundarananda, xiv, 
20 ff. Aattabbaka in Pali means the task an aspirant has to perform to become an Arhat 
(Theragithd, 330) and is the equivalent of karanfya in the formula of Arhatship. Sambeta 
is properly either ‘a characteristic trait’ (Mahdvasiu, I, 78, 1. 10, of. note) or is a synonym 
of vyavahdra and samvurti, ‘truth as seen by ordinary men,’ ‘ worldly usage ' (Mitlamadhya- 
makabirikis, 28, n. 1, and 492, 1. 11,and Mah4vyutpatii).1 In classical Sanskrit rikitky is 
rare and late (PIV and Schmidt's Nachtrige); but Buddhist tradition understood the root 
ric to mean * purify" (Mahdvastu, I, 531), and ritta in Pali means ‘emancipated ' (Suftani- 
pata, $23). The phrase is deliberately perhaps a bit of a jumble to make fun of the Vidisaka, 
but the literal translation is, “like a Buddhist monk who has been emancipated from worldly 
knowledge by following the path to Arhatship,’ namely by practising jigariki. The passage 
helps to date the play as early, because it indicates a time when the Hinaydna was still 
flourishing and familiarity with its practices could be presumed in a non-Buddhist audience. 
Like several others, it also shows that it is dangerous to take the words sramana and bhiksu in 
a non-Buddhist work as necessarily referring to Buddhist monks, unless qualified by Sdkya or a 
similar word, or to assume that any reference to Buddhist mendicants can only be depreciatory. 

fb., Act iv, p. 79. The Vidigaka, describing the glories of Vasantaseni's house, says 
nipipattanasamigadchi ddmichi puttad vdianti. ‘Tr., I, p. 100, * Visitors from various towns 
are busy reading,’ following Ganapati Sastri’s chdyd of pustabih, 

Agimika is a difficult word ; the editor took it to be dgama and glossed éistrajiia, which 
seems entirely out of the question. The translators (like Filippo-Belloni Le.) take it as 
equivalent to dgantuka. The only authenticated meaning is ‘ relating to the future’; could 
it therefore mean ‘fortune-teller' here, the same as ddesika? But patfana (or patlana) is 
perhaps significant, for it means o big ‘commercial centre,’ ‘ mart,’ from which trade radi- 
ates. Thus dpimika might be « name for travelling traders and this gives point to Dr, Mor- 
genstierne’s comparison with the description of a similar palace in the Brhatkath4slokasani- 
graha, x, 99-102, where Gomukha's passage through the numerous courtyards is obstructed 
by the various craftsmen pressing the virtues of their wares on him. The question then 
arises What to make of puttad. Substantial amendment is impossible, since Sidraka’s addha- 
wicido . . potthao in his much elaborated version’ proves that he understood pustaka 
here. This last is a rather late loan-word, introduced perhaps by Iranian-speaking invaders 
about the beginning of our era, and the earliest occurrence in literature is apparently in Kauf. 
ArthaSastra, ii, 7, in the sense of * ledger,’ ‘register.’ Are we to understand traders dictating 
the writing up of their ledgers ? But this is hardly general enough for a very brief deacrip- 
tion, though it might well find a place in a more elaborate one. Moreover it demands the 
amendment putthad or potthad. If we adhere to the text, we could understand gulrakd, 


1 Accept preferably the oxplanation at Abhidharmakofa, vol, V, 200, n. 2, 
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Prakrit word potie, meaning ‘clothes’ at Jacobi's Ausgewdhite Erzdhlungen, 31, 8, and 
Karpiramanjari, i, 27, which would be spelt putia in the DC's Prakrit ; polti is used in the 
former work, 50, 30, for * bathing wrap,” like Hindi potid. This seems to me to give the best 
solution, though it involves the admission that Sidraka, if he read putlad, understood put- 
(had. 1 would translate, ‘ Travelling merchants from the various marts are advertising their 
cloths.’ 

Karyabhéra, 15. Of galloping horses, suddenly stopping, uthargastimildncitaksivalita- 
grivérpitagrénandh. The cditor suggests akga for aksi and the translators follow this and 
render, If, 37, * They prick their cars and slightly arch their necks, strung with beads, and 


rub them with their muzzles.’ 


But is it necessary or right to amend? The PW quotes two instances of qiicita applied 
to the eyes from the J/Bh. and, to judge from MallinAtha on Raghuvamsa, v, 76, it simply 
means ‘ bright,’ * beautiful,’ a development perhaps from phrases such as bhribhedéiicitalo- 
cana at Dhirlavifasemvdda, 12, 1. 14. Stimita also surely requires the retention of aksi. 
T understand the compound to mean, * With ears pricked, bright eyes fixed, and muzzles 
resting on their arched necks.’ They do not rub their necks, but are holding them well- 
arched, as if suddenly pulled up, or like horses with a bearing-rein. 

Avimdraka, Act v, 5. Avimaraka, reproving the Vidtgaka for making fun of him, says :— 

Na te na buddhir mama disaniyi 
yona prakimam bhavalismi hdsyah | 

Tr., I, 97, * No blame to me and none to thee, if I should make thee laugh.’ 

Surely na . . naisa strong affirmative used ironically, as at PY, Act i, p. 9, in 
Rumanvat’s remark to Udayana to dissuade him from attempting to catch the fatal elephant, 
na hu de eldvanddinan vi disigadpam gahayars ya sembhdvanian, not (tr., I, 10) * Quite possibly 
you might catch, ete., but * Of course you could catch, ete.’ This outspoken remark of the 
blunt soldier is commented on by Yaugandharfyana in his next speech. This hemistich 
also illustrates the rule whon gerundives take the genitive of the agent and when the instru- 
mental (Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 66 Remark). I would tranalate, ‘ Of course it is right for 
you to disparage my intelligence, so that I am to be laughed at by you as much as you like.’ 

The rule should be applied in two other passages. At PN, Act i, 31, ciramdtrotlart yi nara 
kith dréyan vanavisindm, the translation (I, 166), ‘ Those who dwell in forests clad in coats 
of bark need see nobody,’ presupposes the instrumental (and the emendation, ko dréyo ). 
The meaning, as the context shows, can only be, ‘ Those who dwell in forests clad in coats 
of bark have nothing worth looking at (by others)’: this brings out the point of the coats 
of bark as opposed to the ordinary gorgeous attire of princes. Similarly Bélacarita, Act i, 
28, runs :— 

Karyiny akiryinya . . maripdin 

’ twayd bhavigyanti baléni loke | 
The translation (II, 120), following the editor's conjecture of akhilamardydam for the missing 
letters, has, * The deeds of all immortals, good deeds and bad, will be forces in the world 
through thee.’ This is ingenious, but is defective as affording no application to the next 
hemistich, which asks Krsna to display his powers by making himself light so as to be easy 
to carry. Palwographically one would expect that the first pida should end. it, 
the likeness of the two syllables accounting for the omission, and the acceptance of this con- 
jecture facilitates the translation. For, applying Spoijer’s rule and noting the references in 
the PW for akdrya with the genitive (under akdrya a) and for karya with the instrumental 
(under kirya 1a), we got a rendering which is more natural and fits in admirably with the 
context, namely, ‘The manifestations of power in the world, which are beyond the compe- 
tence of the other immortals, shall be porformable by thee’; Kpyna is then adjured to begin 
manifesting his powers at once, oe 


* = Se — 


which could only mean puppets.’ Such a reference would be very interesting, but again 
is hardly probable. There is however another alternative and that is to refer it to the — 
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SOME NOTES ON NAMES IN HINDU 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Allpura of Gupta History. 


On tho situation of Alipura of Gupta history (cf. 
JBORS., XVII, 29) wo have a Purinik piece of 
evidence to holp us to locate it in Madradofa. The 
Vdyu Purdgaa, which closes its historical review at 
about 348 or 350 a.p,,1 is a Gupta work. In ita 
chapter on the geography of India (ch. 45) it men- 
tions the Ali-Madras among tho ‘ Northern Coun- 
tries’ (deédh udtcyds, verses 116-121): WTTaATa- 
Agta (voree 120). The Ali-Madras were ocvi- 
dently a subdivision of the Madras ; and evidently 
Alipura was the town of the Ali-Madras. The on- 
counter of Candra Gupta II with the SakAdhipati 
(Saka omperor) thus took place in Madrn-deéa. 


2. Bannu in Hindu Geography. 


In the Mahd-Bhdrata, Bhigma parvan (the chapter 
cited by Wilson in his translation of the Visnu 
Purdaa, ii, 139-190) we find the Bahlikas, the 
Darvica-Vinavas and the Darvas (p. 175)2 together. 
Ddrvica has boen broken up in the printed text as 


MISCELLANEA. 


“ 


Déret ca. This is wrong, for every name in the | 
isin the plural, as is soon in the next name, Vdnavda. 
Dérvica and Vdnavdh make one grammatical unit : 

> The Darvas are tho well- 
known tmomber in Dary=Abhisdra. The Vdnawth 
are the poople of * Vanu,’ i.c., Bannu; and Ddrrtea 
is the exact equivalont of Darvita (=the Darvisa, 
or Darves khol of the frontior).* Their neighbour, 
* Vanu," is thus tho present Banu or Bannu. 

3. The Vatadhanas of Hindu 
Geography. 

The VAtadhAnas were Vrityas, like the Licchavis 
(Manu, x, 21), that is non-orthodox Hindus. Thoy 
wore a definite community ; and the Purdnas count 
thom amongst the peoples of northern Hindu India, 
or Bhiratavarga, e.g., the Matrya (ch. 113. 40: 

» Varihamihira couples them with 
the Youdhoyas? QTZaTaatag: — (Brhatsarhitd, 
xvi. 22). They have remained unidentified. 

The Prakrit equivalent of Vdfadhdna would be 
Pdjahdna, which is obviously our Pdthdn. The form 
Péthdn, instead of Pathdn, I have found still current 
in the speech of villagers in Northern India. 

K. P. Jayaswat. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Srvpres mw Cora History axp ADMINISTRATION, 
by K. A, Nitaxanta Sastni. University of 
~ Madras, 1932. 

Prof. Nilakanta Sastri’s first theme is the his- 
toricity of Karikala Cola, After briefly discussing 
the evidential valuo of early Tamil literature, 
and the colophons and commentaries associated 
with it, ho examines the sources in chronological 
order, and traces the evolution of the Karikala 
legend from the earlicst records down to the sevon- 
teenth contury. His noxt subject is rural ad- 
ministration. He points out (what many writers 
fail to make clear) that the Tamil sabhd was in 
no senso 4 popular assembly, but an essentially 
Brihman afiair, devised for the governance of 
Brahman villages. The interests of the laity 
found expression in the dr, the nagaram, and the 
nddu. He then reviews the history of tho sabhds 
of Nilar and Uttaramérir, as recorded in in- 
scriptions, which range through several centuries, 
and concludes with a detailed revision of Ven- 
kayya's rendering of the now famous Parintaka 
epigraphs of Uttaramérir. His last casay is 
on 8 Cola feudatory, Naralékavira by name, his 
achievements and charities. The whole series 
of studies is a model of lucid criticism. 

F. J. R. 


1 Sco JBORS,, XIX (1933), p. 121-122, 131. 


List oy ANCIENT MONUMENTS PROTECTED UNDER 
Aor VII or 1904 1x Braan & Ontssa (A. 8. I. New 
Imp. Ser., vol. LI), by M. H. Kurata, B.A. 
13 X 10 in. ; pp. xvi +310; with 163 illustrations 
in the text, 6 maps and plans, and 6 divisional 
antiquarian maps in pocket. Govt. Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1931. 


This volume treats only of the monuments 
declared to be “ protected,” so the reader will 
find therein no reference to many sites of archmolo- 
gical or historical interest not so declared. But 
it is much more than a ‘ list,’ as in the case of the 
more important sites useful historical summaries 
have been given, and the descriptions of the various 
monuments contain all casential details, including 
any associated inscriptions. As specially useful 
features may be noted the references under each 
monument to dopartmental, and some other, 
secounts previously published, and to the num- 
bers of the photo-negatives in possession of the 
Archwological Department. Most of the illus- 
trations have been clearly produced. Comparatively 
full accounts have been given of the Old RaAjgir, 
Nilandad, Rohtdsgarh and Khapdagiri sites, and 
of Manor, A plan of the Nilandi area would 
have been welcome, The chief defects noticed 
are the typographical errors, and mistakes duo 


2 Hts art Za? in: Southern Text, bk. VI, ch. 9. 54. (Kumbakonam ed., p. 15.) 
? Hall, V.P., ii, 175, n. Seo McCrindle, Ptolkmy, p. 141, where Po-na of Fo-bien is taken as Banu. 
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Ghit is not one of the paths up the Rohtis 
(p. 148); Bandu is on the 

Son river, 2 mi. SSW. of Dirinagar. 
Hamilton's (then Buchanan) reference to the 
fallen bridge at Sher Shah's tomb is dated tho 
Sth January, 1813 (wide JBORS., 1925, p. 293), not 
1832 (p. 187). Tho Karoa chauri house in the 
Monghyr fort lies NE. of the large tank, not SE. 
(p. 208). The words * Damdama Kothi or Bathing 
Ghat" in brackets after the words “ the Point” 
on p. 200 should have been omitted : the Damdama 
Kothi was not at the Point, which is the name of 
the projecting corner overlooking the Kagtaha- 
ragi Ghat. Mir Jumla did not go through the 
“ Sherghati passes * (p, 212) to turn Shih Shuji’s 
position in Monghyr fort. 

The idea of preparing antiquarian maps fot 
each division was an excellent one, but it is a 
pity they wero not drawn more accurately. As 
they are, they contain numerous errors, not only 
in the spelling of place names, but also in {he 
positions of sites, 

Cc. BE. A. W.0. 


Comranative Tautes orf MUHAMMADAN AXD 
Cunistian Dares, compiled by Lt.-Col. Sm 
Worsetey Hai, K.C.1.E. CS.L, CALG., 
C.B.E. 74x65 in. ; 32 pp. London, Lauzac & Co., 
1932. 

These tables, which enable students of Oriental 
history to convert dates in the lunar months of the 
Hijra era into their corresponding dates in the 
Christian era, have been printed in a handy little 
booklet that will fit in a coat pocket. They will be 
useful to readers who have not at hand other works 
containing such information, e.g., Wollaston’s 
English-Persian Dictionary, in the Appendix to 
which very similar tables are given. 

C0. BE. A. W. 0. 


Arce@®oLooicaL Survey or Mysore, ANNUAL 
Rerort for 1920, by Dr. M. H. Kusuxa, Pp. vii 
+317; 20 plates. Govt, Press, Bangalore, 1931. 
This report differs in form and contents from 

its predecessors, Printed on excellent paper, 

strongly bound and similar in size to this journal, 
it is in itself a neat and handy volume. The plates 
are well chosen, and (with three exceptions) each 
bears references to the pages on which the subjects 
illustrated are discussed. The printing is good; 
the index all that it should be. Thesubject matter 
is arranged under five headings. For Part I (Ad- 
ministrative) four pages suffice. Part II (Survey 
of Monuments) contains brief descriptions of various 
temples, Jain and Hindu, and an exhaustive account 


Krishna would date this inscription about 258 
a.v., Le. after the Sitavihanas had fallen and 
before the other three empires arose; a century 
earlier than the dato usually assigned. Whother 
this dating is correct or not, it is certain that 
Maydrafarman's achievement was a bigger thing 
than was hitherto suspected, and not unworthy 
of the eighteen horse sacrifices ascribed to him. 
Another record of first-rate importance is a grant 
by one Avidhéya of a villago now in Kolhapur 
State. This ruler Dr, Krishna skilfully links up 
with the early RAgtrakitas of ‘‘ Manpur” in the 
Central Provinces, and the puzzling Sarkbhapur 
grants of Chhattisgarh. For the grant he suggests 
the date c. 516 A.p., and cites in support some 
well known CAalukya-Ragtrakdta conflicts recorded 
in early Calukya granta, 

Mysore has been well served by her archmolo- 
gists. Lewis Rice's corpus of nearly 9000 in- 
scriptions is a unique foundation; Messrs. R. 
Narasimhachar and R. Shama Sastri, in their 
annual reports explored with scholarly crafte- 
tanship the artistic and literary aspects of Kanarese 
culture ; and in this, his first report, Dr. Krishna 
makes it quite clear that the national tradition 
is in safe hands, 

F, J. R. 
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PLACES AND PEOPLES IN ASOKA’S INSCRIPTIONS. 
Br K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxos.), BaxarsTee-at-Law. 
L Aéoka’s Paladas and Arhdhras, and the so-called Raja-Visaya. 


the Péladas; and the Ashdhras have been taken to be the Daksinipatha Andhras. As J shall 
show below, the Péladas were in AfghAnistan and are well-known to Sanskrit geography 
as Paradas, and there were their neighbours Northern Andhras, according to the Purdyas. 


Palada-Palida. 


2, Asoka’s inscriptions have two main forms of the name of the Pélada community : 
1. P{djlada (at Kalsi). 
2 § Palida (at Shahbazgarhi); , ; ; 
: ) Périmda (at Girnar, which is only a dialectic variant of Pélida]. 
Curiously enough, the Purdyas also have these two forms, as Pérada and Porita. The 
Matsya (ch. 113, 40-43), describing the ‘ northern countries ” (desih udichydh), has: 
arrare Taare 2 
war gem: gferearet TST : w (41)* 
The Véyu, in the corresponding place (ch. 45, 4. 116), gives : 
aaa i 


mrart 
war Far: Shara wearer: 1? 

Here Parité has the hard form for the Palidd of Asoka. Pérada is the general form 
in Sanskrit literature, as we shall see below. In the Vdyu text, wget: is a mislection 
for amet: . On the Pulindéh (which occur in the same group in other authorities) 
we should recall here that Dr, Hall noted years back, in commenting on ‘the Sindhu-Pu- 
lindas,’ that there were northern Pulindas as well as southern Pulindas.‘ They are, I think, 
the modern Povindah clan of the Afghfins. The form Kulinda is also well-attested (see the 
citations on Khasas by Sir George Grierson in L.S.1., JX, Pt. 4, pp. 3-5). It represents 
the Kuninda of the coins. In fact, one MS. of the Vayu reads Kuninda.’ Possibly at an 
early stage the Kunindas lived in the region of the present N.-W. Frontier Province. Héra- 
pirika, is a corruption of the well-known Hara-hérika, which I would take as a Sanskrit 
name for Arachosia, The Sakih Druhyth (—Hradéh, ‘the lake people’) of the texts 
evidently represents the people of Seistan-Drangiana. 


Location of the Paradas. 


3. Ptolemy’s Paryetae are our Paritds-Pdlidas. Ptolemy's treatment shows that 
they were in Afghinistan.® It should be noted here that, in the previous verse, the Vayu 
haa Aparitéh (=Afridis), distinct from Paritéh.* 


1 Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Adoka, p. 211. 

2 J. Vidydsdgara’s ed., Calcutta, 1876, p. 393. 

3 Bibliotheca Indica ed., vol. I, p. 351. 

4 Wileon and Hall's Vishnu Purdna, vol. II, p. 159, notes, where he cites the Raémdyana, Kikdnda 
XLII. 

6 Anandiérama ed., p. 138, MS.1. 

6 Encyclopedia Brit. (11th ed.) I, p. 315, 

> anger crear arti areata: | 

ayia yore we airaegn: |! A, p. 138. 
Their identification with the Afridis is due to Mr. Jayachandre Vidydleakara. JBORS., XVIII, 99, 97. 
They are the same as the Aparytar of Darius and Herodotus (III, 91). I have heard Garni men pronounc- 
ing the name as ‘ oparti * and ‘ aparitt,’ 
1 
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Sanskrit authorities group these people along with communities most of whom are 
identical with those mentioned by Aéoka. They also afford data for their location. This 
will be better understood by comparing the following lists :-— py UF 

Asoka’'s inseriptions.— Yona-Kathbojas [-Kamboyas], Nibbaka-Nébhapamtis 
[=Gamdharas of RP., V.], Bhoja-Pitinikas (=Rathika-Pitinikas of RP., V),* 
Amdhra [=Adha] -Paladas, 
Ramayana (K. 43, 4-12)—Kamboja-Yavanas, Sakas, Varadas [=Paradas).? 
Manu (10, 44)—Kambojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Piradas, Pahnavas, Cinas, nso 
Daradas, Khasas.\0 (The reading Paknava interchanges with Pahlara in ) 
Mah4-Bharata.—Sakas, Kambojas, Bahlikas, Yavanas, Paradas, Kulingas, Tanganas."1 
Harivarhsa.—(Yavanas), Sakas, Tukhiras, Daradas, Paradas, Tanganas, Khasas, 
Pahlavas, and other ‘ barbarians ’ (Mlecchas) of the Himilaya.™ 
Here, in the Harivamca, we have an express location in the Himalaya for the Paradas. 
A passage of the Mahd-Bhdrata (Sabha p., ch. 52, 2-3) also locates them between Western 
Tibet (Mandira) and evidently the Hindukush (Meru) range, on the river Sailodi,’4 which 
can only be the Kunar. I cite here the text -— 
4% Seeayat erat carga tt 


They dealt in ‘ant-dug’ gold (ef. IA., 4, 225). There can be little doubt that the 
valley of the Kunér-Chitral river is meant here. By the process of allocation of 
known territories to some of théir neighbours, the Piradas would seem to have occupied 
the area between the region at present peopled by the Kifirs (called Lampakas in Sanskrit 
literature) and the Mohmands, in the periods of Asoka, of the Réméyana text, and of the 
Médnava Dharmad&idtra.1% They seem to have been allied to the Aparitas, for the form Pariti 
is very near them, and the Mahd-Bhdrata (Bhigma p.) reads their corrupt variants Aper- 
dntah and Parintdh together: 
WEST Aearara arse: Sys: | 
Sa: TT Tear [ WaT jaeerse: 0 
If this be compared with the Vayu text quoted above, it will a 
and Pardnldh of the Mahd-Bhdrata stand for the A 
® Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, i, 142.145. 


* The countries mentioned are expressly ‘northern ' (verse 4) and in the Himalaya : 
ara Tae eat HT 


ppear that the Apardnidh 
poritas and Stidras of the Vig. 17 


In the previous verse, there are the Mlecchas, Pulindas, Stirasenas, P rasthalas, Bhdratas, Kurus, and 
Madrakas, These Kurus and Madras must be the Uttara-Kurus end Uttarn-Madras, The former are 
located by Ptolemy in the Pamirs. The Purfijas mention the existence of * colonies of Kahatriyns " in that 
region (Matsya 113, 42), 

10 qhexaraitz [sre] - afer: aredtar aren: ge: | 

orer (:) Femareite: Pacrey exer: eee: 1 

The Chtnas are the Sina race of Gilgit (L.8.1., IX, 4, p. 
the Kirfitas are the Kirantis of Nepal, 

2 LSI, IX, Pt. 4,p.3. Tas 

12 6440; L.S.1., ibid., p. 4. 

18 E8.1., ibid. p. 3, 
Probably the origin of the classical 
13 Southern text, ch, 78, verses 78-79, 
1 OL.S.L., ibid, p. 4, ; 
Wilson and Hall, Vishow Purdna, ii, 16. 


5m. 5). The Daradas are the modern Dards ; 


ZApapure Was near Badrindth Carhwal), ee L.8I., ibid, no. 6, 


stories of the river ‘ Silas," 
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The Northern Andhras. 


4. It seems certain that there was a community called Andhras in the north. The 
Matsya, in the opening verse on the enumeration of the ‘northern countries," has Pur 
Andhras just in the place where Aparitas are given by the Viyu : 

augret Seararea Barer: STAAL: | 
Gees Wes Waarsatasst: tl 


The Bhdgavata (IX. 20, 30) includes Andhras in a list of northern peoples :-— 


faara-SUs TAA BETA, SIL HTT —Nirnayasdgara ed, (1923), p. 414. 


I am not in a position to ascertain whether any tribal name in Afghinistin at present 
sorresponds with Andhra. It may, however, be pointed out that in the north of Afghanistan, 
about a hundred miles to the west of Balkh, there is the district of Andha-khui marked on 
the map ; and according to the Matsya the Pur Andhras were in the Balhika group.™ 


The Aridhras of Agoka seem to have been the northern Andhraa, os he mentions allied 
and neighbouring units in pairs, e.g., Yona-Kamboja, Bhoja-Pitinika, Rathika-Pitinika, 
Arndhra-Palida, In the HAthigumph4 inscription of Kharavela we have the Rathikas and 
Bhojakas together (£.J., XX, 87), as they were neighbours, Thus we may consider the 
Ardha-(Andhra-)Pilidas to have been neighbours. 

These northern Andhras were self-governing (see below), while the Daksinaépatha 
Andhra, according to the evidence of the Asokan inscriptions and of the ASokan stiipas 
noticed by the Chinese pilgrims, seems to have been under the imperial government. 


Definite Location of the Northern Andhras and Paladas in the Puranas. 


5. Fortunately we are not left merely to infer the situation of the Andhras and Paladas 
from mere strings of names or from a reference to such a comprehensive term as Himavat,!® 
which included the Hindukush, the Pamira and Tibet. The Purinas furnish data for a more 
definite location. ‘There is a section in the Puranic geography of Bhiratavarga which deals 
with the watershed of a system of six rivers, three of which flow to the east, and three to 
the west. All these rivers had their sources in a lake system called Bindu-care, situated 
in the region known as Himavarga (literally, * the snow country ').2 The three rivers flowing 
westwards are the Sita (spelt also Sila), Cakgu and Sindhu :— 


drat sas faege faeat 3 gator (:) | 
(See Matsya, ch. 120, 40; Vayu, i. 47, 30; Ramayana, Bala k., 43, 11-14.) 


The countries by the side of each of these rivers are given in detail (Matsya, verses 
40-49; Brahménda, ii. 18, 41-49).21 The Sindhu is undoubtedly the Indus. The Caksu 
ig the Oxus, the Fo-tew of Yuan Chwang:*? It should be noted that the Chinese pilgrim 
describes the Oxus region and the countries lying between it and the Indus (on the Indian 
frontier) in Hindu terms, which tally with Hindu geography. The Bharatavarsa of the 
Purfinas extended up to the southern bank of the Oxus, and was larger than the present-day 
India in that direction. 


i 

18 [ have ascertained since from Nazarkhan, an Afghin of Sarafza, Ghani, that Andheri or Andhri 
is a most warlike Gilzal tribe in Afghanistin. 

1 E.g., in the Rdmdyona, Ki. 43. Thore iso distinction between our Himalaya and Himavat. 

20 Yarsa is, literally, a tract of country subject to ite own system of rainfall, i.o., havinga distinctive 
climate. The Purinas, however, base these divisions on culture, that is, on individual, characteristic 
civilisation. 

1 The Brohmdnde text has become more corrupt. 

22 Life, p. 196; Beal's Si-yu-ki, it, 259. 
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The name Cakgu (' eye ') is a sanskritisation of the original name of the Oxus, viz., Aksu, 
Which had been understood as aku (=Skt, akgi, ‘ eye’ ). In Sanskrit literature we ecme 
across its other form, Vakgu (also Vatikgu), which is the origin of the Mongolian Batelw, 
Tibetan Pakshu, and Chinese Fo-tst or Po-tsu and is Preserved in Vakshan (modern Wakhin.) 
Its neighbour, mentioned several times by Yuan Chwang, is spelt both as Sita and Sita 
(‘cold’). There is no room for doubting the identity . Cakyn with Aksu, ie., the Oxus, 
supported, as this is, by the alternative and real form, Vakshu. The countries on the Caksu, 
as named in the Purinaa, are : | 

(1) Cina-mioru (Vayu), Vira-maru (Matsya) ; (2) Kalikat! (Vayu), Nangana (Matsya) ; 
(3) Sarva-milika?* (Vayu), Silika (Mateya); (4) Tusira (Tukhira)-cum-Andhra (Vayu), 
Tusiira (Malsya) ; (5) Tampika?® (Pidyu), Barbara-Anga (Mataya); (6) Baolhava (Brah- 
manda), Pahnava (Vdyu), Yagrhna (Matsya) ; (7) Parada (Matsya), Pirate (Brahmdayda), 
Darada (Vayu) ; (8) Saka (Vayu, Matsya); Khaéa (Brahméyda),.2 

Now, avoiding the question of the identification of each of these items, which is outside 
the seope of this paper, we are on firm ground in regard to Tusdra, which is a well-known 


The Tukhdra country does adjoin the Oxus, and does extend to the valley of the Chitral 
river, the country of the ancient Daradas and Cinas ( =Sinas), on the east, and marches on 
the west with Balkh, which it once included within its limits, The uriinie descriy 
would place Pirada (the Pilada of Adéoka) between Balhava (Balkh) and Darada and Khaéa 
(Dardistan), that is to say, the Phradas would be located in what is now Badakhshin.? 
The Andhras were next to Tukhftra. They too were by the Oxus, In the time of Aéoka 
there were no Tokhfiris there, and probably the Andhras and the Piradas were neighbours, 
the two peoples occupying the area between And-khui (Afghin Turkist? ~) and the frontier 
of Chitral. It seems that the Phradas became insignificant in the early Gupta period, when 
the Vdyu was written in its present form, as it gives their neighbours, the Daradas, in their 
place, contrary to the Malsya, which was closed in the Kushin-Andhra period (¢. 250 a.n.), 
The neighbours of the Piradas, called Ambasthas by Varihamihira ( Se3e-91eaT: XVI, 22), 
were not the Ambasthas of India Proper, but the people whom Ptolemy (xviii, 3) calls 
Ambantai and places in the Paropanisadai, to the north of the Parietaj (see his map in 
McCrindle, p. 8), Ptolemy gives the other Ambastai separately, 


43 Tila in the Brahménda. 
34 Masa-milika in the Brahindnda, 
25 Lamydka in the Brahmdnda. 
*¢ The texts of the Afateya (ec. 250 ap.) and Fdyu (c. 350 a.p.) are given below —- 
M. 120: 4 Teves arferatiie yferary | 
OHTA TT [ .] Tee RI | 45 
“atl SRIag: Sete | 46 
V.i. 47: 94 Saae 2a rary atafeer | 
aes! eat OIL SY TT || 
APE STEM SS: Tent water 1 44 
Cf. Br. Il. 18: qy 4hane2q araier RaraTT | 
QTM eT She Garg it 46 
TOM STIG: grated walsh i 47 
7 Life, pp. 195-198. 
48 We should, however, note that Yuon Chwang's Varadasthina was Probably somewhat farther 


south (moe Si-yu-Li, ii, 285). Varadasthdng would mean ‘ the land of the Varadas," the form Vorada boing 
8 soiter development of Pérada. The form is met with ag early as in the Rémdyosa. . 
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Waroer pe, Manu is a better guide ; wn Manas Code gives excly the me se 
tion as the Matsya, viz. : 

Piradas — Palhavas — Cinas — Kiritas — Daradas — Khadas (X, 44). 

This means that in the time of the Code (c. 150 B.c,) the Paradas and Palhavas extended 
up to the Cinas (Sinas) and Daradas (Dards). Hore Palhava seems to me to be a form of 
Valhava (Balkh), v changing to p, a change well known in Prakrit and in the area concerned. 
This Palhava of Manu has nothing to do with Parthia. 


Monumental Evidence of Asoka’s Rule on the Oxus, 


6. Yuan Chwang includes the countries by the upper Oxus as well as the Pimirs in 
Jambudvipa, just as the Purinas include them in Bhiratavarga. When Asoka mentioned 
Jambudvipa, he probably referred to a division greater than Bhiratavarsa. The then All- 
India, i.e., the India wp to the Oxus (his empire) was included in it: it was something like 
Asia.*® That Asoka ruled up to the Oxus is proved by his stipe which Yuan Chwang saw 
in the Antaripa, or Andardb, country: “ There is one siiipa built by Asoka-rija ” (Life, 
p. 195). 

Purinie Enumeration of Oxus Countries. 

7. The name Pira-maru (Matsya) was changed’ into Cina-maru (Vdyu) owing to Chinese 
political influence reaching up to Persia in the first century B.c., embracing the ‘ desert 
country * (Russian Turkistin), By this maru (Cina or Vira) were meant the waste lands 
of Turkistin commencing above And-khui on the Oxus. This is also suggested by Vara- 
hamihira’s record : 

Palhava-Sveta-Hiipa (White Huns) — Cola (i.e., northern?™) — Avagdya (=Apagdpa= 
Afghién) — Maru — Cina (XVI, 38). 

This maru was in Zend called Mouwru, which survives in the name Merv. The Purinic 
enumeration seems to run from west to east. Taking the tract between the Oxus and the 
Paropamisus-Hindukush, the Purinic names may be equated with the modern names thus ;— 


Desert corresponding to Maru (Cina) 
Kerki re z Kilika ? 
And(h)—khui _,, ,  Andhras 
Balkh a Valhava 
Badakhshin : = Parada 
Shighnin-Wakhin ,, » Saleen 
Pimirs Khada 


In the time of Adoka, the districts of qorshern Afghinistin now known as Andkhui, 
Mazir-i-Sharif and Khulm seem to have been under the Andhras, and Badakhshin under 
the Paradas. 

Name of the Country of the Paradas. 

8. The correct form of the name of the country is Parada (Varada), and of that of the 
people, Parada, as Valhava would be the place name, and Vilhaveya (and Valhika) the name 
of the people. The present-day Bdradzai, » Durrani tribe, allied to the Fueuf-zai, seems 
to be their representative. 

The a-Raja-Viraya of Agoka. 

9. There has been a misreading and misappreciation of a term in Rock Series XTIT, 
In connection with these self-governing communities, the emperor, after noting the success 

39 Othorwise it would be identical with Bhiratavarga ; but it seems that a term was designedly 
adopted to indicate a wider area. In Hindu geography Jambudvipa is made up of several vergas, includ- 
ing Bharatavarga. I shall show in my note. on the Apardtmtas of Aéoka that he employed technical terma 
of Hindu geography. Tho wider significance of the name Jambudvipa dates from a time anterior to Aéoka, 
and the namo is to be found used in that wider sense in the Guddhist canon as woll as in the Epica. ; 

2% Cf Ency. Brit. (11th od,), XIII, 330. 
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of his measures in the kingdoms of his foreign neighbours, outside his empire, records his 
success with regard to certain communities ‘ here,” Le., within his empire. To take the 
translation of Hultzsch :— 

“ And this (dhatima-vijaya, ie., ‘ conquest by morality’) has been won repeatedly 
by Devandimpriya both (here) and among all his borderers, even as faras........... . 
where the Yéna king named Antiyoga.... . . Se ace uC ; 

“ Likewise here in the king’s territory among the Yénas and Kambéjas.... . . "a0 

‘In the king's territory ' is a translation of rija-viaayamhi (Girnir), The second mem- 
ber of th phrase had been misread by Bihler as visavaji (Kalsi), I have compared the 
letters of the edition, and satisfied myself that Hultzsch’s reading is correct. What Bihler 
read as ji is really gi; and it has to be read slong with wifara as visavagi (—Skt. vipaye), 
corresponding with the Girnir visayamAi, 

But the grouping of the two words Aidd and léja-(visevasi) is wrong. It should be 
hiddldjavisavasi ( fiararafaaafa ), that is to say, it is Aidd-, or hida-, a-rija-visaye (ie., 
“here, in the non-monarchical tract’). The Girnir version has also hidd, not hida (see 
plate, p. 26).31 At Kalsi we have both the forms, hidd and hida, but Girnar has only 
hida (for Skt. ida). It is thus clear that hiddrija (hida a-rija, or hidé a-raja) is engraved. 
This sort of sandhi is well known in Agoka’s inscriptions (ef. Hultzsch, pp. lviii, Lxxiii)._ 

{In the term a-rdja vigaya, visaya probably has a technical meaning. It was a part of 
the empire, a province or a governorship, an administrative unit, like the visayg of Antara- 
vedi of the Guptas. There was probably a province of these republics, a separate imperial 
administrative unit, a protectorate province, like the Central Indian Agency of-our day] 


I. Apararhta, not Aparazmta. 


10. There is misapprehension with regard to another word. In Rock Series V, the 
text has been taken as apardvitd, and as meaning ‘ western neighbours,’ taking the word 
as made up of apara-+-amla. It might also be analysed as a-para+arhta, ie., the “home’ 
or “inside * neighbours; or possibly as avara-+avifa, the ‘inferior’ neighbours. But these 
interpretations must be given up as inadmissible, for the reading is Apardrid (at Girndr, 
Aparitd ; at Dhauli, Apalamid), ie., ‘the peoples belonging to Aparinta.’ The A palatitd 
of Kalsi is therefore to be taken as used just like the Apardntéh of the Purinas. Apordnia 
is a term used by Hindu geographers : it means the division of India called ' Western India.’ 
This Western India is thus described about 250 an. (Matsya Purdpa, 113, 49-51): 


gcira ferrta Sarena: a | 
T ofaieerrs a3 ( 7 )*? wearer 

Una J froin 3 st error near: 

ARTS: FAT: Ae asacaay |i 

wISelea SRE Bal wet: BEI 

TAT WHreaea 

Cf, Brahménda, ii, xvi, p. 27 (Vonk. ed., verses 51-62), 

xX XX ® * K XM K aMTEtarS? fRapaqa | 

qaten: efter Zire x : aE I 

qraara fara Syeiears: az ui 60 
20 Inscriptions of Adoka, 1025, p.43. 
41 The point has been missed by Hultzech owing to the vowel sign not being prominent. 


seg euvmeh translates as *westem borderers,’ Inscriptions of Adoka (1925), 10, had 
sungested this rendering (Hindu Polity, 1024, i. 43); but this is not Kearse ts ae x 


33°”, corrected from the Vayu text. 
34 4", corrected from the Vdyu toxt. 
48 SIRI in the printed text iy an obvious misreading. 





previousl 
%, a8 we shall presently pot 
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an etraaira aa aa Sea: | 
arhaetara 3 area 4 @areat-aeaT Wi 61 | 
e-Bay : AACA: AE ATA | 
eoatrnd Sea BrTaiaTas: Fe 62 
SeqA WAH... ....-. 
Cf. Vayu, 45, 128-131. 
ant 22% CH Be ee qryieartararaa I 
qiera: Bfersar Ta: Seid: FE 

STARA: 


ay qvfaaraa a4 a Tea: Il 
atfeeeareara 3 aret 9 Sareaeaazt: 
are?! em: RATA: BRAT Aaah | 
eearaa SET WAMIATET: AE Il 
geaa aeairara [ = woeterer 


11. ‘The extra line in the Vayu gives a definite datum in quia (miscopied as 
quent: ), ie., from Sirpiraka, the modern Sopira, which is described as the capital of 
Aparanta in E-J., XI. The name probably owed its origin to Sarparaka having been the 
port for sailing to Assyria (Sira). era: are the modern Kacchis, the Gujardti-speak- 
ing people living in Cutch (Kacch), popularly known as ‘Kacch-Bhij.’ Samdheyah 1 have 
subdivided as sa-Madheyih, ‘with the people of the Mahi valley.’ Sdrasvala refers to the 
river Sarasvati, still bearing its old name. Itis to the west of the Mahi, Cf, Varihamihira: 


ities regatta Pata 
wet ma aeeaar Gara ta: | (31) 

According to the above text, Aparinta, lit., ‘the western end,” extended from Nasik 
to the Ran of Kacch, including the area now called Parkar [=Paraskara] on the northern 


edge of the Ran. It is for the most part identical with the Gujarat country, with probably 
a later extension beyond the Tapti river (Tdpakaih saha)* 
Ill. Agoka’s Aparamta? 
12. Now, who were Aéoka’s Aparimté ! The inscriptions are not very helpful here ; 

in fact they are positively confusing, as will be seen from the extracts quoted below :-— 

Girnar .. Yona-Kamboja-Gandhardnam (1)  Ristike (incorrect for Rdstika)- 

; Pleenikinam ye vd pi amiie Apardtd (2). 

Mansehra .. Practically the same as above, except that it reads fa thika-Pitinakana, 











Kialsi .. FYona-Kamiboja-Gamdhilinam ¢ vd pi amne Apalamdd. 
Shihbizgarhi. Yona-Kamboya-Cardharanam Rathikanam Pitinikanam ye va pu Apa- 
rama, 


Dhauli .. Yona-Kambocha-Garidhalesu Lathika-Pitenikesu ¢ vi pi arnne A palamid. 

It will be noticed that Girnar, Mansehra and Dhauli would describe at least the second 
group (Riigtrika-Pitinika) as Aparintas, and would seem to indicate that there were other 
Aparantas among whom Asoka earried on his propaganda of positivism. Shihbizgarhi, on 
the other hand, would indicate both groups as non-Aparinta, while Kalsi knows only the 
first group, and will make them Aparatntas! The first group, we know from the Riméyana 
downwards, to be udicydh (Northerners), and never Westerners. We have to regard Kalsi 














= —. 


26 Ananddérama text: ATT" 

$7 BeHIAT is a misreading for the WS of the Matsya. 

38 Jayamnitgala, commentator of the Viteyfyana Kdmasalra, similarly deecribes Aparinta ax 
bordering on the Western Sea. (in-season: ) and (next to it} Lata, * whielr lies to tho west 
of Western Milova,’ i-c., the Ujjayani country (ara aearr: ) 
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as defective, in omitting by mistake the mention of Rdstrika-Pitinikinam. Similarly the 
Shahbazgarhi text is to be considered defective as omitting by mistake aie (other) before 


next neighbours, the Bhojas (Bhoja-Pitinika, Rock XII), were included in the ‘ other Apar- 
intas.’ We have thus three communities who were A : 


Pitinikas 

The Réstrikas were the connecting link between the two, and must have been in a 
position from which they could link the Pitinikas and the Bhojas with themselves, Thus, 
if we can fix the localities of the other two, we can guess the position of the Pitinikas almost 
to a certainty. 

For a period of less than a hundred years after Asoka, we have the evidence of Khira- 
vela (EZ. J., XX, 79) that “all the Rathikas and Bhojakas ” fought against him together. 
This shows that there was more than one Rathika republican chief and probably more than 
one Bhojaka republican chief, and that the two were distinct, though closely allied. They 
were probably, therefore, close neighbours : Bhoja-Rastrika-Pitinika made really one group. 

Location of the Rastrika, Pitinika and Bhoja States, 

13. According to a passage of the Maha-Bhérata one had to cross the Chambal to reach 
the Bhoja state and the Nava-Rastras or Nine Rastras.39 According to another passage, 
the Bhojas were between Karfsa and Sindh (Sindhu-Pulindakas).40 ‘The Bhojas were allied 


Sfirasena. They must have settled near them, that is near Kathiawar. The position suggest. 
ed by the Mahd-Bhérata ™ is below Sindh and to the west of the Malavas, with whom 
are associated the Karfisas ( araara Sem, Matsya, 113. 52). By crossing the 
Chambal one came into the Milava country. The locality thus suggested is between 
Sindh and Milava. The limit of the MAlavas in Western India was Mount Abu, Arbuda, 
(Arbyda-Malavah), ie, the Aravali range. Leaving the Bhojas here, let us see if we can 
be more definite about the Rastrikas or Lathikas, 

Our best guide here js Ptolemy. He places Lariké between the mouth of the Mahi river 
and the peninsula of Kathiawar (McCrindle, p. 38) and extends its dominions from the mouth 
of the Narmada (Barygaza) to the east of Indo-Skythia or Sindh (McCrindle, p. 152). 
Ptolemy's Poulindai, whom Yule places to the NE. of the Ran of Kacch (McCrindle, p. 157), 


We have thus on the authority of Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.) Lariké extending from Bharoach 
to the Gulf of Kacch, i.e., the modern Gujarft (west of Western Milw4). Lariké seems to 
have extended up to the river Sarasvati—noted by Varahamihira as the limit of Western 
India (amr afertat meact first 2m: )—which rises from the Aravali hills and falls 
into the Gulf of Kacch. Ptolemy s limits of Lariké coincide with those of Lata-deéa of Sanskrit 


3° SabAd, oh, 34 (1.7), 40 Bhismaparvan, cited by Wilson and Hall, V. P., ii, 158 (ch. IX, 38-40), 
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ADDENDUM 
(o © Places and Peoples in Aéoka’s Inscriptions,” 
- 129).—Enthoven, in his Tribes and Castes of Bombay (1, 229) writes : 
numbers in 


Cuteh. Da se rsally Simi Bthmans who adopted the Jen ater 


States. In RAjpitana their number in 1931 was 2754. In 1901 they were all returned 
from Mewéar, which is not far from Cutch. These facts point to Cutch being their 


original home 
T have ascertained at Konch, near Tekari in the Gaya district, that Sakaldvipt 
Brahmans are also called Bhojakas In the Deo i of Jivita 
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writers (Apara-Mdlava-pascimena Lé{a-desa). The names Lathi, a State in Kathidwér, and 
Raphi, a caste name among Mérwéri (MAlav-wir) Vaisyas preserve the ancient Rathika. 
i Pitinika 


14. Tho Pitinikas, for the reasons indicated above, should have lived somewhere between 
the lower courses of the Mahi and Sarasvati rivers. Now, about 40 miles to the south-by-east 
of Ahmadabad lies the modern town of Petlid, in what is now part of the Baroda State. 
The old name of this place was Petila (see A.S.R.W.C., 1920, pp. 47, 60). Petila=Petina. I 
think there can be little doubt that in this name we have a survival of the ancient Pitinika, 
Petinika, Petenika (omitting the suffix), and that it suits the location otherwise suggested.4% 

Bhojas, 

15. The Bhojas, who, according to the Mbh., Bhigma-p. list, should have resided below 
the Ran of Kacch, must have occupied Kacch. The popular name, Kacch-Bhij or Kacch 
Bhoj, for that peninsula preserves the tradition. The Rastrikas, in the middle, extended up 
to the frontiers of the Pitinikas and the Bhojas. The Bhojakas, a caste, are today mostly 
found in Cutch and Kathidiwér.*! 

Mahi-Rastra in Daksindpatha, 

16. The Mahi-Rastras were, according to the Purfnas, in the Daksina-patha (V4éyu). 
They were thus not an AparAnta people. The Rastrikas should not, therefore. be identified 
with them. It is probable that some of the Rathikas and Bhojas moved down to the other side 
of the Satpura hills, and settled there. But their chief home, especially in Aéoka’s time, 
was to the north of the Narmada, in Gujarat proper, from Kathiawar to Kacch. 

Rastrikas and ‘ Abiria,’ 

17. In the time of the Periplus (c. 80 A.D.) the very area called by Ptolemy ‘ Lariké ’ 
was called ‘Abiria.” It seems that the Abhiras of GujarAt were the RAstrikas of Aécka and 
the Yadavas of the Mahd-Bhérata. Again and again in that area we find republicans. In 
the time of the Mahd-Bhérata they are Andhaka-Vrisnis and Bhojas (Yddavas) ; in the time 
of Asoka we have the Rastrikas and Bhojas ; in the time of Khdravela we have the Rathikas 
and Bhojakas ; in the time of Samudra Gupta we have the Abhiras, while a contemporary 
Purdnic text designates the Sauristras and Avantyas—‘ Abhiras '*; in tho time of Kumara 
Gupta I and Skanda Gupta we have the Pusyamitras there. These were all one and thesame 
or allied people, with different names at different times. 

Rastrika-B hojas, 

18. The treatment of these two in A4oka’s inscriptions shows that to some extent the 
Bhojas were identical with the Rastrikas, for in Rock P. V and Rock P. XIII they interchange 
like the Nabhakas and Gandhfras. It seems that the Bhojas were amongst the RAstrikas, 
as the Nabhas were amongst the Giandhdras. 


IV. Asoka’s Republicans, 

19. The Saurdgtras, who had been a republic (samgha) at the time of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, 
soon ceased to be so in the very time of Chandragupta, who had a governor in Surdstra 
(modern Sorath). Their political status was changed. Hence we do not find them in 
Asoka’s republican list. Kambhoja, which had been a republic in early Maurya times, 
was still so in Asoka’s time, but the Ksatriya-Sreni ceased to be so. The enumeration in 
the Arthasdstra is followed in essence by Asoka, the Arthaédstra’s list being : 

* Kaimbhoja—Surdstra-Ksatriyaéreni and others’ (Kautilya, Bk. X.) 

The Kimbhoja of Kautilya probably included the Yavanas and the Nabhas, and his 
Surdstra probably included the RaAstrikas. 

20. The second list of Kautilya is :— 

(a) Licchavika — Vrijika — Mallaka (Eastern India), 
arm Fora Petiani from Gujarat in the seventh century see Moraes, Kedambakula, p. 65; March, 1925,.p. 83. 
42 Enthoven, Caste and Tribes of Bombay. Iam thankful to Mr. Hira Lal for this reference. This 


caste is the remnant of the ancient Bhojakas., 
42 Bhégavate (Cf. Vishpu) in Pargiter's PT’, p. 54; JBORS., XIX, 149-150, 
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(6) Madraka — Kukura — Kura — Paiichalu and others (Eastern Panjab to Madhya- 
lesa) who lost their politieal status by the time of Aéoka, though the Madrakas 
reappear in the succeeding centuries and continue up to 350 A.D. (i.c., the time 
of Samudra Gupta) as republican. 

The republics with political powers and full autonomy in the time of Asoka are a limited 
list (R. P. XIE): (i) the Yavanas, the Kambojas, the Nabhas and N&bha-Pamtis, the 
Bhojas and the Pitinikas [ the Rathikas were under the Rajjukas of the king, like any other 
imperial district, according to the Yerragudi inscription—IHQ., IX. 112) and (ii) the 
Andhras (onthe Oxus), with the Paradas. The latter are found undera king, Pdraddn shah, 
in 293-294 a.v. [Paikuli Inscription, pp. 117-119, Berlin, 1924.] 


Bharatavarsa and Himavarsa. 

21. AsSoka’s line of demarcation is Meru (Hindukush) with Nisadha (Paropa-Nisad). 
Those to the south of the Meru-Nisadha frontier are (i)the above, and those to the north of them, 
in Himavarsa ([maus), are the (ii), § 20.43 The territory commencing from the Hindukush is 
counted by Asoka in his India, which was something like Bhiratavarsa. The Greek writers 
have preserved the tradition that some reckoned India from the the Hindukush, and some 


Asoka’s dividing line has a geographical meaning, which is explained by the Greek authors 
writing on the limits of India, and the Hindu divisions of Bhératavarsa and Himavarsa. 
The Karbboja of Afoka, 

22. Kamboja (Girnir, Kalsi and MAnsehra, V and XIII), with its variants, Kamboya 
(Shahbaézgarhi, V, XIII) and Katmboca (Dhauli, V), is the Kimbhoja of the Arthaééstra 
(Bk. XI. c. 135). The regular form, however, in Sanskrit literature, from Viska and the 
Ramdyana down to medieval inscriptions, is Kazaboja (country) and KAthboja (people).** 
The form Karaboya suggests that in ASoka’s time the name was pronounced thus in the 
country itself. From this, *Kamboh,” the name of a numerous Hindu caste found in the 
Panjab *5 is derived. Their tradition is that they came from Gajni (i.e., Ghazni), ‘ near 
Kambay.’*é 


Kambuja and Kabul, 

23. The origin of the word is kambu, ‘ neck.’ Both Kamlu-ja (and its derivative 
Kamboja), ‘ born in Kambu,’ and Ka(m)bu-la, ‘ of Kambu,’ may be derived from kombu. 
The area where Kabul is situated is just like the neck of a water-pot or a conch. Kabul 
seems to be identical with the ancient Kamboja. Its capital, according to the Buddhist 
siitras, was Dvaraki.*? 

The Yavana-Kambojas were between the Yavanas (Yonas of ASoka) and the GAndharas. 
These Yavanas were pre-Alexander Yavanas, who are noted in the same position in 


the Greeks found in use. In the Purigiec geography Meru and Nigadha are adjoining, and betwooen them 
the Jamba River flows (Vayu). Thoir Jambi-tree was Prebably the blue plum, which is associated 
in India with Turkistiin:(* dla Bokhdrd,’ ‘the round fruit from Bokh&ra)’ and which in shape appears like 
the jdmun fruit of Indin . 

*! Cf. Wilson and Hall, Viehou Purdna, reterences in Index. 

me rg tae of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-Western Frontier Provinee, ii, 442 4. 


$7 Rhys Davide, Budcthist India, pp. 23-28. 
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(Yona-Kambojesu).*8 These Yavana-Kambojas of the Pali texts had no Brihmans according 
tothe canon and Agoka (R. P. XIT1): they had only free men and slaves, which is an accurate 
description of a Greek community. The Pali form, Yona-Kamboja, would mean that these 
Yonas were in the Kamboja country and a part thereof. In 1019 I had pointed out*? 
that these were pre-Alexander Yavanas, the Yavanas of Panini and Manu, for Manu treats 
them as a Hindu tribe ; and I identified them with the community at Nysa, below the Hindu- 
kush (Meru), with their president Akoubi (A-Kaubhi). The latter official presided over the 
people who dwelt between the Hindukush and the Kubha (Kabul) river, ie., to the north 
of that river. They claimed kinship with Alexander’s Greeks, which was acknowledged. 
Patafijali notes their janapada: Naisyo nama janapadah (M. IV. l. 4 on P. 4.1. 170). 

From Arrian we get some light on the identification of 

The Yona-Kamboja-Gamdbiras of Asoka (R.V). 

In the edicts these are grouped together, which means, they were all neighbours situated 
in this order. The enumeration is scientific, being in geographical sequence, from west to 
east, which is confirmed by Arrian (I) : 

“The regions beyond the river Indus on the west are inhabited, up to the river Képhen, by two 

Indian tribes, the Astakenoi and the Assakenoi, who are not mon of great stature like the Indians on 

the other sido of the Indus, nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most Indians, .... - The Nysaioi, 
however, are not an Indian race, but descendants of those who came into India with Dionysos. .. . - 

The district in which he planted this colony he named Nyeaia (=tho Natéya janapada of Patanjali) 
Seeks ce and the city itself Nysa. But the mountain close by the city, and on the lower slopes of 
which it is built, ia designated Méroz (Moru)....- +--+ In the dominions of the Assakenoi there 
is @ great city called Massaka, the sent of the sovereign power which controls the whole realm. 
And there is another city, Peukelaitis (Pugkalivat{), which ts also of great size and not far from the 

Indus. These settlements lie on the other side of the river Indus, and extend in a western direction 

as far ag the Képhen.” 

Arrian, inthe above passage, indicates that Pugkalivati was easternmost in this enumera- 
tion, and his Assakenoi, or the Aévakas, were on the Kabul river and between ihe Nysa 
Yavanas and Puskalivati. Now Pugkalivati was in Gandhira. Aéoka's Kambojas were 
between the Yavanas and Gandhira. The Kambojas of Aéoka and of the Sanskrit and Pali 
texte thus occupy exactly the same position as Arrian’s Assakenoi (Asvakas). We thus get 
another name for the Kathbojas, i.e., ASvakas. The Karnbojas were famous for their horses, 
and as cavalry-men (asva-yuddha-kusaldh) -60 Aérakas, ‘horsemen,’ was the term popularly 
applied to them. 

Gandhara. 

94. Arrian, starting his enumeration from the Indus westwards, mentions the Astakenoi 
first. which means that they were in Gandhira. The Astakas are the well-known Astaka- 
rijya, ‘the Confederacy of Eight.*! They are now represented by Hashtnagar, the 
‘Bight Cities’ tract on the lower Swat in the neighbourhood of Puskalivati (Chiéirsadda). 
The Gandhira of Aéoka was divided into two parts, (1) on the eastern side of the Indus, 
with TaksasilA as capital, which was an Imperial Province, and (2) the Bajaur and Swit 
region under autonomous ‘city) states, with PugkalAvati as the biggest town amongst them. 
They formed a league of eight city-states. Now, in Rock P.V. we have the Gamdharas, and 
in Rock P. XIII we have in their place (in the ardja-vigaya group) the Nabhaka-Nabhe- 
pamtis(—pankts), Here the section of Gandhfira which was not under direct imperial rule was 
distinguished by these two names. Precisely in this region (Bijaur-Swat) we have now the 
Nahaka community and the Nahaki Pass. Nahaka is the exact equivalent of Nabhaka. 

49 Majjhima, ii, 149 (pointed out by Mr. C. D. Chatterji). These Yonas-Karhhojas had only two 
rarnas (castes), viz., drya (free men) and didsva (elaves) ; and one could change to the other. 

49 While delivering my Tagore Law Lectures before the Caloutta University. See Tagore Lectures, 
(1919), p- 83; Hindu Polity, i. L47—148. 

60 Mahd-Bhdrata, Sdnti p., 105. 5 (Kumbakogam ed.) 

sk Cf. C.H.L., p. 355, 0. 
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I have given other reasons elsewhere® for placing the Nibhaka and the Nabha pankti, 
or ‘ Nabha lines,’ in Gandhara, on the authority of the gtammatical literature, where they 
appear as Nabhdka and Urpa’? Nébha. Pankti is a synonym of éreni, ‘line,” which is 


Rete, ith the Paktyes or people of the Paktyike or Paktyike country named by 
Herodotus.5* The Nabhas occupied the country just to the south of the gold-trading 
Dardistanis, 


nedistha, ‘nearest in descent,’ has retained that meaning in the Avesta (Vedic Index, i, 442). 
The Nabhas appear to have been a Vedic comm , 

The Nabhas are now the PathAns of the Swit valley. Their seat (dhdna) was the ‘ way’ 
(pita, or vita), and Péta-dhana or Vita-dhina was merely a descriptive title, not an ethnic 
name, a8 Pathin or Pathan is today. It was evidently the ancient Nabhas or Nabhakas 
who were described by Varfihamihira as the ‘ city states ’ (gréma-rastréni) of the Vatadhanas, 
who are located along with the Yaudheyas and Trigartas, ete. : 

Traigartia- Paurava-Ambastha-Pérata. Vatadhdna- Yaudheyéh, 
Sdrasvata- Arjundyana-Matsydrdha-grama-rigtréni (Brihat-S., XVI, 22). 
V. Agoka’s International Conquest by Dharma, and his so-called 
“ Ashashu ” (Correctly, Ashurshu=*‘ in Syria *). 

In Rock Proclamation XIII we have (quoting Hultasch’s translation) 

“and that Dharma-vijaya (‘Conquest by Dharma’) of Devindipriya has been, 
again, obtained 

(2) “here (iha, idha) ; 

(6) “andin allthe aztas(=frontier states of neighbours- shaveshu cha athteshu) ; 

(c) “ Ashashupi yojanashateshu (K. reading of Hultzsch) where the Yavana king 

Athtiyoka (lives or rules) (yatra Amtiyoko nama yona-laja (Shihbazgarhi) ; 

(d) “beyond this Antiochus (where) the four kings (rule)... -(param cha tena 

Atiyokena chature rajani,.... (Sh&hbazgarhi) ; 

(e) “to the south—in Choda-Pazhda down to Ceylon (Tathbapant) ; 

(f) “similarly here in the non-monarchical vishaya—amongst the Yonas. -(ete.), 
everywhere (i.e., in all the above places) Devandripriya’s Dharma-anushasti (in- 
struction or command on Dharma) is followed ; 

(9) “and even there where the envoys of Devandthpriya do not go (the peoples) 

having listened to the Devinimpriya’s Dharmavutath (the law of conduct,) 


(Dharma commands) obey them (anuvidhiyamte).”’ 

We may note, in Passing, that dharma-vulam is a technical term of Buddhism,55 
meaning the seven points of proper conduct (satia vula-padath), viz. supporting one’s parents, 
revering one’s elders, kind language, abstinence from backbiting, abstinence from selfishness, 
truthfulness, and restraining anger (Dh., 185, 186, 189). This is in effect the Dharma preach- 
ed by Agoka.° Here the conquest of Dharma by the emperor in his own empire, including 
52 Hindu Polity, i, 145. 
*% Compare the modern name, Opa (Pashtu, Upra), of the lofty ridge in eastern Swit identified 
by ad Aneel Stein with the Aornos of Alexander's campaign (A. S. J. Mem. 42, pp. $8, 90) —C. E. A. W.O., 

5* Seo Cary’s trans., iti, 102 ; iv. 44. 

55 Childers, Pali-Englioh Dictionary, p. G91, #.¥., euta. : 

S* Pillar, VI. EE, HH, Hultzsch, p. 136 ; Rock, III, IV, LX, XI, XII, G.; Brahmagiri. 
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protectorates, and outside, is described. The outside area was composed of two classes, viz., 
(1) the countries to which imperial envoys were accredited, and (2) those countries which did 
not possess that political dignity. Some of the countries to whose courts Indian ambassadors 
were deputed are noted by the mention of their rulers by name (in the case of the Greek 
sovereigns) or by the mention of the States (e.g., Choda, Pathda and Tathbapani (Ceylon).** 
There were states where ASoka’s envoys did not go; and one of these must have been the 
Satiyaputra which is mentioned in R.P. IT, but is omitted in R.P. XIII from the list of the 
higher international states. The enumeration of the states in India follows a geographical 
order. The Satiyaputra state is placed between Kerala and Pandya, and we can be certain 
of its position as being in the Tinnevelly district. Sdtir (old form Satiyir) in that district 
probably marks their capital. It was in this district that was situated the port of Korkai or 
Kolkai, near the mouth of the Tamraparni river, whence vessels sailed forCeylon. The states 
in (6) to (e) are definitely named, and are implied to be ambassadorial states. The states in (e), 
i.e., in Europe and Africa, are given, evidently, in the order of their individual importance. 

* Ashashu.’ 

(c) [Bithler’s and Hultasch’s reading] has been translated thus (Hultzsch, p. 70) :-— 
“even as far as at (the distance of) six hundred yojanas, where the Yona 
king named Antiyoka (is ruling), 

and (d) thus :— 

“and beyond this Antiyoka (where) four —4 — kings (are ruling)...."" 

Ashashu pi is taken as d-shashu pi, and rendered “ even as far as six.” There are serious 
objections to this interpretation. P#é is after ashashu,and not after yojana-shaleshu. Why 
should ‘six’ be emphasised? If distance was to be stressed, then why was not the greater 
distance of the countries beyond that of Antiochus given? Then, we have a (s7] at KaAlsi, 
not 4 [amt] ; if 4 (‘up to,” ‘ as far as’) was intended, we would expect 4, as in R.P. I (Girnar : 
é-Tambapan?), and in R.P. IV (Dhauli: d-kapam), Excluding Kbarosthi versions, where 
long 4 is always omitted, we have nowhere a used for 4, and everywhere 4 given in full force 
(Pillar Il: d-péna). As Asoka’s ‘ Conquest of Dharma’ certainly extended beyond 600 
yojanas, there would be no sense in giving the lesser distance of the place where Antiochus 
lived or ruled if distance was to be emphasised. 

Correct Reading: Ashurshu. 

The second letter is not sha, but shu. See the plate of Shahb&zgarhi (Hultzsch, pp. 
68-69).58 The u- mark to the first sh at MAnserd is also clear ; it is only a little more slanting 
and a little irregular (see Hultzsch’s plate opposite p. 84). Its third and last occurrence at 
Kalsi (plate, p. 50, line 6) has a very thin tail to the bottom of sh. We have thus at Shahbaz- 
garhi and Minseri Ashu°, and at Kalsi, Ash(u)°. Further we may distinguish on the 
top of the second sh at Kalsi a wavy horizontal line, distinguishable more casily in the plate 
of Biihler (2. J., II, p. 460), and a clear r added to the bar of the second sh at Shahbazgarhi 
and ManserA. The complete word, thus, is Ashurshu, and the base Ashur. 

Now Ashur or Ashu should be in a position from where (‘ beyond’ which) one could get 
into the territories of the four ‘ neighbouring kings’ (sémipa-rdjdno,®® Girndr ; siimamtd 
lajane, Dhauli and Jaugada). Such a position would be the sea-coast of Syria or Asia Minor, 
but as the first neighbour of Antiochus is the king of Egypt in the inscriptions, we have to 
take the country of Ashur as Syria, and probably not Assyria. Here, as in Herodotus, Syria 
is called Ashur (Assyria), not Shur. 

57 Tambapant is undoubtedly Ceylon. According to Hindu geography, Témraparna (Tdémravarna) 
was a dvfpa separated from India by sea (Matsya, Ch. 113; Vdyu, Ch. 45, 70-78). The expression ara, 
‘down to,’ denotes that in the south (nicharh) it was the southernmost state. The river Tamraparyi is in 
the Pandya country, and Parhda is already separately mentioned. Megasthenes also has Taprobané for 
Ceylon (McCrindle, p. 62), which corresponds to Témbravanf. 

58 If Ashu ie the form, it would correspond to the proper-name forms found in the cuneiform docu- 


ments of the reigns of Antiochus I and his father. 
5® Not sdmtparm rdjdno, as Hultzsch reads. There is no anusvdra ; see plate, p. 4. 
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ON THE REIGN OF KRSNA II, THE RASTRAKUTA. 
By NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, M.A. 
Sreakine of Prithivirama, son of Mérada, who was the first of the Rattas to attain 
the position of a Great Chieftain (Mahd-Sémanta), during the reign of the Rastrakita king, 
Krsnarfjadéva, the Saundatti inscription of the Rattas, dated in 1096 4.D.,' incidentally 


tanas.”? The date referred to corresponds to 875-76 a.D., and the context, which is replete 
with a brilliant description of a great king, is evidently applicable in so far as the builder of 
the said temple is concerned, to Krsnarajadéva, and not to Prithivirima, who was no ‘ king’ 
at all, and hence no claimant to all those superior royal epithets, According to the following 
lines of the same inscription, Prithivirima himself, too, had had erectec ‘brine of Jinéndra, 
the locality of which, however, is not precisely known. Now, the only «ing of the Rastra- 
kata dynasty with the name of Krsnarija who could possibly reign in or about the above 
date was Krsna IT, son of Améghavarsa I, and the late Dr. Fleet, who edited this inscrip- 
tion, first admitted it. But since the Kanhéri inscription of 877-878 a.p.3 of Amdgha- 
varsa I's reign appeared prima facie in conflict with the reign of his son in 875-76 a.p., he 
later on “ applied it as furnishing a date for Krsna I as Yuvardja under his father Amdgha- 
varsha I...."* But that again fell short of consistency with the imperial titles that have 
been used of KrsnarAja. So he ultimately concluded that 


(1) the king who caused the temple to be erected at Sugandharvarti in 875-76 A.D. was 
not Krsnaraja, but the Mahasamanta Prithivirama ; 


(2) the very “ date of a.p. 875-76 cannot be an authentic one for Prithivirima ; for we 
know, from another of the Saundatti records, that he was the grandfather of a certain 


Santivarman................ who was the ruling Mahdsdmanta in December, 
980 a.p. and the range of a hundred and five years for the three generations is far 
too great"’ ; 


(3) “the real patron and sovereign of Prithivirima must have been Krishna III”, 
whose earliest known date is 940 A.D., and that the Saundatti record of 1096 a.p. 
* makes a confusion between Krishna II and his ancestor Krishna IT.’ 


But if two generations of kings could be on a throne in $14" and in 911 A.D.,? as were 
Améghavarsga I and his son Krsna I, and if the Raéstrakita Chieftain Nandarfja, or Nannar- 
Aja, alone could rule for a period of at least 78 years, as is evinced by his Tiwarkhéd and 
Multai plates, a hundred and five years for the three generations might not be far too great. 
Secondly, Dr. Fleet overlooked the fact that the long reign of Amdghavarsa was not 
a continuous one, which is borne testimony to by the versions of the Prasnétlara-ratna- 
mél4,® and an inscription found at Aihdle by Fleet himself.? The fourth line of this 


I a a a ne ne en ee 
3 Jour.Bo.Br.R.AS., X, 194-98, 


2 Ibid., p. 200. 

3 1.A., XIII, 135.36. 

4 Ibid., XXXII, 220. 

5 Ibid. 

* As indicated by the Sirur and Nilagupda inscriptions of the 52nd regnal year of Améghavarse 
1, and dated in 866 a.o—J.A., XII, 216 {.; E.I. VI, 98 £. 

7 1A., XI, 222, 

* 4.A., XI, 217-18, and XIX, 379, 

. 1A. XX, Lia. 
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inscription reads: Srt-Améghavarsham nava-rijyom--géyé, ie., while the glorious 
Améghavarsha is reigning again,’ and there are several copies of one, viz., the Digambara 
Jaina, recension of the Prasnéttara-ratnamald, a short treatise on the rules of good conduct, 
of which the concluding verse runs as follows :— 

Vivékdkt-tyakta rajyéna rdjieyam Ratnamélika rachit-Améghavarséna sudhiyim 

(or su-dhiyd) sada.amkritih. 

“This garland of gems, an excellent ornament for the earned, was composed by 
king Améghavarsha, who gave up his kingdom owing to his discriminative knowledge ” "© 

(or, as the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar put it, “in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 

spirit in him.”)'! 

Thus, there might well be a temporary break about 875-76 a.D. in Amédghavarsa I's 
reign, when Krsna II might have acted as the king. We have now at our disposal also the 
Sanjan plates of Améghavarsa I, according to which he had, even before 871 a.p., the date 
of the plates, relinquished his kingdom more than once.™ 

An analogous instance of a king renouncing the throne out of spiritual fervour and again 
occupying it is furnished by Sron-tsin-Gamp6, the Charlemagne of Tibet (seventh century), 
who, when a son of his reached the thirteenth year of his age, abdicated the throne in his 
favour and retired into solitude to pass his days in meditation, but resumed royalty when 
the son died at eighteen.’? What exactly led Améghavarsa I to resume royalty after ceding 
it time and again cannot be divined, but in any case, we are not justified to correct or 
modify the text of the Saundatti inscription of 1096 4.p. 

Améghavarsa I had embarked upon a disastrous campaign against the (Eastern) 
Cilukyas, and the fire of his prowess is said to have ‘ burnt the CAlukya race." Contest 
with these Calukyas of Véngi seems to have been a very significant event of Kysna Il’s 
reign. Gunaka-Vijayaditya IIT of this dynasty ‘having made the firebrand Krgna frightened 
and distressed, burnt his excellent city,’!> (MAnyakhéta), The Sirur and Nilgunda inscrip- 
tions of the time of Améghavarsa I refer to his being worshipped by the lord of Véngi,’® 
and the terrible invasion of Gunaka-Vijayaditya [II must have taken place after 866 a.D., 
the date of the two inscriptions, and probably also after the death of Améghavarsa I. On 
the other hand, the catastrophe had befallen the Rastrakatas before 888 4.D., when Gunaka- 
Vijayaditya had ceased to be a king, and Bhima I, his nephew, had been on the Cilukyan 
throne." This, we should note, brings the date of the real accession of Krsna Il within « 
narrower limit, which extends from 877-78 a.p., the last known date of Améghavarsa I, to 
888 a.D., the first known date of Krsna I. 

The Vémalurpadu plates of Ammaraja II disclose the fact that Krsna II later on went 
to wreak his vengeance upon the Eastern Calukyas by falling upon Bhima I and overrunning 
the land of Véngi, but that the latter succeeded im freeing his territory from the Rastrakita 

ion. 8 

We need not seriously doubt that “.........-- .. .-the support which Kékkala (I, 
the Cédi king) lent to Akilavarsa (Krsna II) was given in all likelihood at the time when the 
latter was defeated, and his capital Manyakhéta occupied, by the Eastern Cilukya king 

lw J.A., XIX, 379. 

11 Bom. Gazetteer, vol. I, Pt. II, p. 201. 

12 E.I., XVIII, pp. 248, 255. 

13 JASB., 1831, pp- 221-22. 

ua) OBI, IV, 287, vv. 13-14. 

13 J.A., XII, 221. 

5 Vatig=A tiga- Magatha- Mdlava- Véig=téair-archité=Tisaya-dhavalah. 
17 ‘J.A., XX, 102-103 ; Duff's Chronology of India, pp. 81 and 279. 

18 BI, XVII, 231; 1.A., XX, 103. 
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Gupaka-Vijaydditya IIL"! But the question is if Kékkala I married his daughter with 
Krsna IT,29 prior or posterior to the help he rendered to the Ristrakiita prince in the South, 
The former alternative, however, would give us a reason why Kékkala should help Krsna, 
and facts seem to corroborate it. King Indra IIT, grandson of Krsna II, died in 917-18 A.D., 
leaving behind two sons who had attained such age as to succeed him on the throne. 
Supposing Indra III died when about thirty, ot the earliest, we get at 887-88 a.p. as the 
hypothetical date of his birth, at the latest. His father Jagatturiga II, who, though he did not 
reign, may yet be said to have lived for at least some twenty-five years, for he, too, had got 
two sons in Indra III and Améghavarsa III, Thus Jagattunga may be supposed to have 
been born sometime in the first half of the seventh decade of the ninth century A.D., if not 
earlier, and his father, Krena IT, had been wedded to the daughter of Kékkala I anterior to 
that, while the onslaught of Gunaka-Vijayaditya II on MAnyakhéta could not have possibly 
taken place so-early. Kékkala I thus seems to have succoured Kresge II as his son-in-law, 
and this most probably not during the lifetime of Améghavarsa L 


From the Bangarh grant of Mahipila I, the 9th of the Pila monarchs, as also some other 
Pala inscriptions of Bengal, we know that R&jyapdla married the daughter of a certain Tunga 
of the Rastrakita family.21 Prof. Kielhorn identified this Tunga with Jagattuiga IT.* 
An inscription found at Bédh-Gaya “ records the dedication of a repository for aromatics 
and incense, or a well-scented temple (i.e., Gandhakifi) for the service of Buddha " and “ the 
dedicator was a king named Tufga, grandson of Nanda, a Rahtor prince (“ of the race of 
Ruistrakita”) who once took or held the fort of Manipur................"" The late 


age. Granting, however, he had succeeded in carving out a principality of his own in Magadha, 
it would come to mean that Tunga’s usurpation of the Magadhan soil followed eithor from 
the hands of the (Gurjara) Pratihdras or from those of the Palas themselves, But, in any Case, 
he who had tried to make intrusion and establish supremacy in Magadha, could not be friendly 
with the Palas, and thusno matrimonial alliance was possible between these two houses at that 
time. Again, the description of Tunga, as it is in the Bangarh inscription [“ the high 
(turiga) high-crested (uftunga-mauli) moon of the Rastrakita family (Rdsirobi{—dnvay= 
éndu)}** makes it indubious that the father-in-law of Rijyapala, far from being a petty prince, 
like Tutiga of the Bédh-Gaya inscription, did belong to the Imperial Rastrakita family. ‘Tuitipa’ 
is a general epithet borne by the Imperial Rastrakiitas,?¢ and Krsna II was called Subha- 
tunga, with whom Mr. N. N. Vasu identifies the father-in-law of Rajyapila.t’ This appears 
to be more tenable than Prof. Kielhorn’'s identification with Jagattunga II, in view of the 
fact that the latter did not come to the throne at all, while Krsna II had actually been a 
contemporary of Rajyapila's father, Narfyanapila, whose reign coyered the latter half of the 
ninth century. 


a0 E.F., VII, 29. 


20 1.A., XII, 250, 253, 

41 Cl. E-l., XIV, 329, vv. 7-8; JASB., LXIX, pt. 1, p. 69 
22 JASB., LAI, 80, n. 9. 

23 RL. Mitra, Bodh-Gaya, Ch. V, inscription No, 8, p. 194. 


*4 Bdigldr Itihdoa, vol. 1, 2nd ed., p. 216; Mem.A.5.B., vol. V, p. 62, 
24 JASB., LXI, 80. 


28 Ci. the Karhad Pintes of Krena II, v. 6—E./., TV, 287. 
a7 Variger Jdtiya Ttihdoa, Rijunya Kandy, p. 108. 
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INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

Dydwd, 11 Jaargang, Nos. 5 and 6 (1931 ).— These 
parts contain a general survey of the indigenous 
industries of Java, Madura, Baliand Lombok. T 
survey is the outcome of a resolution passed at o 
meeting of the Java Inatitute in 1925. The com- 
mittee nominated to deal with the subject drew up 
and circulated ional! formulated in o 
methodical manner. Theindustries have been tabu- 
lated under 26 heads, and the information gathered 
by the inquiries has been collated and systematically 
presented by regencies, divisions, districta and sub- 
districta under each of those heads. Appended is « 
summarised tabular statement, arranged according 
to administrative divisions, ic., on a geographical 
basis. Tho result ia a valuable record for purposes 
of reference and for the uso of any person interested 
in a particular industry or handicraft. 

Bulletin de TEcote Frangaise @Extréme Orient, 
XXXI, Nos. | and 2, Jan.-Juno, 1931.—In thisnumber 
M. G. Coodés contributes another three of his *Cam- 
bodian Studies.’ In the first he presents revised read. 


ings of two Sanskrit inscriptions (1) from the knoll of | 


Thapmudi, and (2)from Téa Prohm (Bati), which have 
hitherto been regarded as * Cambodian ‘ inscriptions, 
but which, he now conclusively shows, ahould be 
rologated back to Fou-nan times, and ascribed tothe 
fifth century A.D. These inscriptions, one of which 
names the two last kings of Fou-nan, Jayavarman 
and his son, Rudravarman, while the other (tho 
older) names a king with the title “moon of the 
lineage of Kaundinya,” are of interest for more 
than one reason. They confirm the information 
derived from Chinese sources aa to the spread of 
Indian culture to the East and the favour which 
Hinduism and Buddhism enjoyed there ; and they 
prove that it was not the Kam bujas who introduced 
the custom of recording inscriptions on stone. 
Readers of the I.A. will be interested to notice the 
almost exact similarity (to which M. Coedés has 
drawn attention) between the akseras used in these 
inscriptions and those of the Uruvupalli copper- 
plates of Sir Walter Elliot's collection, described by 
Dr. Fleet at pp. 50-53 of vol. V (Fob. 1876) of this 
journal. 

In the second note (26) M. Coedés shows that the 
foundation of Kh Ker and the installation of the 
royal god (styled Tribhuvaneévara) must be ante- 
dated by seven years, ic., from 928 a.p. (sceording 
to Aymonier's reckoning) to 021 a.p. The correc- 
tion raises some interesting pointe, which have been 
indicated. 

Journal Asiatique, CCXX, 2, Apr.-June, 1932.—In 
our iseue of Jan. 1932 (vol. LXI, p. 17) we referred 
to a note by M. Robert Fazy on the subject of an 
eclipse of the sun in the time of Aéoka. M. Fary 
suggested that the eclipse referred to in the story 





recorded by Hatian-taang was one which, according 
to Oppolzer's Kanon der Finaternisse (1887), occurred 
on the 4th May 248 ».c. M. D. Sidersky, in the 
issue before us (pp. 295-207), now points out that the 
tables on which Oppolzer worked have since been 
revised by C. Schoch (1928), and that eclipses visible 
in the East occurred on the 4th May 249 (not 248) 
and the 15th June 242 5.c. He suggeste that the 
story related by Hstian-teang may have referred to 
the latter eclipse, which would have been almost 
total in the vicinity of Bareda, and sufficiently 
noticeable at Benares and the neighbouring areas, 
and that the interval of about seven years since 
Afoka's pilgrimage (? 249 B.c.) to the spots sacred 
to the memory of the Buddha might have been 
employed in the construction of the legendary 
84,000 «tdpas, It is important that the correct 
dates of these eclipses should be thus recorded. 

The article entitled “Is Waikwik Japan?” by 
M. Gabriel Ferrand | most interesting 
solution of the origin of this peculiar name, co farni- 
liar to us from the accounts of the Arab geographers 
and others, aa well as of the location of the people 
described by it. M. Forrand's unrivalled knowledge 
of the Chinese and Arab goographical texts enables 
him to ostablish, convincingly we think, that the 
jslands, or the country of the Wik-wik was not 
Japan, as M. J. de Goeje was disposed to hold. Hoe 
traces the application of the name not only to o 
locality in the Eastern Archipelago, but also to the 
south-east coast of Africa, and he cites the opinion 
of Mr. R.N. Hall, who had long studied the question 
in those parts, that it was derived from the Bantu, 
who applied it to the Bushmen in mimicry of their 


| spooch, as being like the bark of the baboon (which 


closely resembles wak-was), We seem to have here 
further evidence of the intercommunicstion in early 


| times between the Malay Archipelago and Mada- 


gascar and the south-cast coast of Africa, as well as, 
perhaps, of the conception, preserved in the maps of 
Ptolemy and the Arab cartographers, that the 
continent of African extended eastwards, enclosing 
the Indian Ocean on the south. M. Ferrand is in- 
clined to hold that the Pandanus wiilis (the walwd 
of Madagascar) was the original of the legendary 
wéik-wik tree, and that the association of wealth m 
gold with the people so called points to Sumatra 
(the ‘golden island"). In fect he eoncludes that 
the Oriental Wik-wiks were inhabitants of Sumatra, 
whom he would identify with the Pakpaks, o Batak 
tribe that dwell in what the Dutch call Pakpakland, 
a territory in the north-west of the Tapanuli pro- 
vince, in the north-west of Sumatra, not very distant 
from the Baroes islands (the Bdlds of tho Arabs and 
the P'o-low-che of the Chinese travellers). 

Acta Orientalia, IX, Pta.ii andiii, 1931—This issue 
is devoted to a most valuable and scholarly work, 
vir., & translation from the Tibetan, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by E, Obermiller of Leningrad of the 

4a 
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Uveratanira, the fifth of the five treatises ascribed 
to the Bodhisattva Maitreya, with commentary by 
Aryasanga (fourth-fifth century A.pD.). 


In vol. XI, Pta. i and ii, M. Obermiller similarly | 


presenta o translation of the fourth of those 
treatises, the Abi i 

The first of these treaties ascribed to Aryan 
Maitreya, the Sutrd-lomiira, waa edited and trans- 
lated (1911) into French by M. Sylvain Lévi from o 
minwseript brought by himfrom Nepal. The second 
and third treatises, the Madhydnia-cibhanga and the 
Dharma-dharmatd-vibhanga, remain to be translated, 
The Utterafantra ia perhaps the most interesting of 
all five, as containing an exposition of the moet 
developed monistic and pantheistic teachings of the 
later Buddhists and of the special theory of the 
Essence of Buddhahood, the fundamental element 


of the Absolute, aa existing im all living beings. | 


M. Obermiller is to be warmly congratulated upon 
the appearance of these two translations, which 
place students of Buddhism under a deep obligation 
to him. The work has been admirably performed, 
and we only wish that it (and perhaps certain other 


volumes of the Bibliotheca Buddhica) could be made | 


available to scholars at smaller cost. 


Zeitechrift fir Indologie und Iranistik, IX, Pt. 1, | 


1932.—Among the papers in this number is one in 
which Th. Zacharise cites and comments upon a 
Humber of quotations from Buddhist Sanekrit 
texts in the works of certain commentators of 





Bengal who lived and wrote in the time of Lakg- 
magasena (iwelfth contury a.D.). The references are 
interesting aa indicating the spread of Buddhist 
culture at the period, and aleo berause, as the writer 
notes, quotations from Buddhist works sre seldom 
to be found in the commentaries on the classical 
poems, grammars and lexicons. 

The much-debated question of the origin of Zara- 
thuftra is the subject of another paper by O. G. von 
Wesendonk, who, while drawing attention to avail- 
able ovidence and the more recent views expressed 
by others, comes to no very definite conclusion. 
He thinks it may be regarded as not at all unlikely 
that Zarathuftra, though his field of work lay in 
eastern and north-eastern Irin, was a Mede; and 
that all that can be said with absolute certainty aa 


to hia epoch is that his activities long preceded the 


establishment of the kingdoms of the Medes and 
Persians. 

In another article on ‘The Morphology of Sana- 
krit,’ which will appeal chiefly to students of lin- 
guistics, Max Walleeer concentrates attention on the 
cose of the locative sing. maze. nevtr., citing a large 
oumber of suggested parallels or examplea from 
various Asiatic and eastern European languagre. 
The question raized as to the use of particles to 
specialise or individualise the purely verbal concep~ 
tion merita research in other farnilies of languages. 

Cc. E. A. W. 0. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


JAInIGgM Is Nostra Innis, 800 B.0.—S53 «A.D, 
by Cummastan J. Sean, M.A. 114-7}, xxiv+ 


292 pp. 26 plates and two maps. Longmans, 
1932, 


In this work, a thesis submitted to the University 
of Bombay for the degreo of Master of Arta and 
which appeara as No, 6 in the series of “ Studies in 
Indian History of the Indian Historical Reasearch 
Institute * the author disclaima any pretensions to 
discoveries of his own or to having in any way ex- 
tended the limite of oriental scholarship or research. 
What, however, he has done with considerable 
success is to follow, in the form of a continuous 
history, the fortunes of Jainiam for some thirteen 
hundred years. To this history he sota two limita, 
one geographical, the other chronological, dealing 
with north India only and not beyond 526 a.p. 
when the list of canonical works was finally drawn 
up by the Council of Vallabhi, In his introduction 
the author points out the neglect that Jainism, 
despite its antiquity, had suffered at the hands of 
orientaliste, but acknowledges how interest in that 
religion haa been stimulated by the works of Jacobi, 

Bubler, Hoernle, Charpentier and Thomas, He 
discusses the question of the founder of the religion 


and accepta the view of Jacobi that Mahavira was 
not that founder. He considera that the historicity 
of Piriva is undoubted and that he lived, in all 
probability, about 800 p.c. Ho thon sketches the 
historical background and political conditions in the 
time of Mahivira, recounts the main incidents of his 
career, and details the basis of hia teaching and the 
principal Jainn teneta. There is no minimizing 
of the achiems which rent the early church, and a 
brief account is given of the principal schiamatica 
and of the epoch-making division into the Svet&m- 
bara and Digambara sects, To the vexed questions 
of the cause and date of this separation the author 
contributes nothing new, but points out that the 


| idea that this occurred about the end of the first 


century A.D. is not entirely supported by the 
Mathurd sculptures, In reviewing the relationship 
of the Jainas with the rulers of northern India from 
800 B.c. to the end of the Mauryan period he 
endeavours to prove that they were generally 
either Jainas thomselves or entertained friendly 
feclings towards that faith. The tradition that 
Chandragupta (Maurya) became a Jaina towards 
the end of his life ia accepted, and the plausible 
Suggestion is offered that the silence of the 





the Siddhinta was completely lost or forgotten 
after the great famine in Magadha is justified, and 
notes the evidence furnished by the Mathur 
inscriptions on this point. He maintains that 
“ the Jaina literature of the period under discussion 
does not yield to any other Indian literature either 
in quality or variety,” and ho has some justification 
for this belief. 


Tho lnat chapter deals with tho sculptural, 
architectural and pictorial contributiona of the 
Jainas to the history of North Indian Art in general. 
This contribution is, wo consider, small. We aro 
prepared to accept tho author's dictum that there ia 
no such thing as a Jaina atyle of architecture or 
sculpture, But there are nevertheless Jaina 
monuments and sculptures, Touching the images in 
the Mathurl Museum, Vogel writes that they 
are far inferior to contemporary Buddhist images 
and that their “conventionaliam and uniformity 
will appal even the moat enth. siaatic admirer of 
Indian art.”” No Jaina paintings ot the period 
treated are preserved, and those u ed to illustrate 
the work are from a thirteonth century manuscript, 
and thus have no direct bearing on the subject 
under consideration. In this connection we note 
that the twenty-six plates are unnumbered and 
never once referred to directly in the text. 


Tn his conclusion the author writes, ‘* from the days 
of Paréva or from 800 n.c. down to the conversion 
of the great Vokrama by Siddhasena DivAkara to 
the beginning of the Christian ora and to some 
extent even throughout the Kushina and Gupta 


BOOK-NOTICES 


; ; 


periods Jainiam was the most powerful religion in 
the north." The period, however, between the decay 
of the KushAga power and the rise of the Guptas 
is one of the darkest in Indian history, and records 
of Jainism are lost in the general gloom. Even in 
Gupta times there is little in the way of inscriptions 
or other archeological evidence to prove that 
Jainism was more than tolerated under these 
essentially Brhdmapical rulers. The author seems 
to feel he has been unduly bold in his assertion, 
and in the very last paragraph of the book writes 
with commendable caution: “ However, until the 


and translated and until plans are made of the 
architectural remains and statistics gathered, it is 
jdle to speculate upon the extent and strength 
of Jainiam in the north or about its vicissitudes 
during its existence there.” 

A full and careful index and an invaluable biblio- 
graphy add to the merit of this well-balanced 
and serviceable work. H. Hanoneaves. 


BrakMAN: eine sprachwissonschaftlich-exegetisch- 
religions-geschichtlicho Untersuchung. By Jann 
Cuanrevrer, Pa.D., I, If. Uppsala Universitete 
Arsskrift 1932, Program 8. 9} x6} inches: 
pp. iv+-138, Uppsala : A.-B. Lundequist. 

In the Rigveda even more than in other depart. 
menta of Sanskrit literature our exact comprehon- 
sion of the text is continually obstructed by the 
occurrence of words and phrases evidently used by 
the writers in a precise connotation, which is only 
apparent to us in somewhat vague outlines. Fore- 
most among such words stands brahman, and the 
formidable task awaiting him who would elucidate 
it ia apparent from tho subtitle of this monograph, 
of which we have hero the firat two parts, dealing 


of specialist knowledge of Indo-European philology 
and of a complete mastery of Vedic and Avestan 
literature, and, as fow scholars can rival Profeasor 
Charpentier in this combination, his viows will 
carry unusual weight. Those, whose knowledge of 
the pointa in issue is of a purely general nature, like 
the reviewer's, can only judge his theory by secing 
whether it makes Vedic religion more intelligible ; 
any attempt therefore to estimate ita value must bo 
deferred till the appearance of the third part of the 
memoir, which will deal with its bearing on tha 
history of religion, 

The author starte with a brief consideration of the 
various solutions propounded in the past and 
devotes a number of pages to demonstrating the 
untenability of Hoertel’a propositions about thia 
and other worda in terms which are certainly drastic 
but not, in my opinion, unjustifiably so. In tho 
end he dismisses Hertel's theories as ‘empty 
fantasies,’ ‘ not ta be taken seriously,’ and decides 
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that he has shown himself lacking in the capacity 
to deal with the exegesis of the Veda and the Avesta 
and with comparative philology. The case for the 
prosecution is supported by abundant evidence and 
the verdict will surely be accepted by most Sanskrit 
and Iranian scholars. 

His own views may be briefly stated, though 
justice cannot be done to them in a few lines. In 
the first place he accepts the equation Sk. brahman= 
Av. barseman, whose sponsors havé been Haug 
and Hillebrandt, and holds that the original meaning 
survives almost intact in the latter word. From the 
meaning of ‘a bundle of grass,’ used mainly as 
sacrificial strew, which may possibly still be traced 


mystic sense which is so well-known to ua. In the 


object if it does not induce readers, who have any 
interest in the Veda, to set to work at once on the 
study of an admirable book. In the reviewer it 
gave birth to the wish that, since the late Professor 
Macdonell died without giving us his eagerly await- 
ed translation of the Rigveda, Professor Charpen- 
tier would step into the breach, and let us have the 
complete English translation, which we need so 
much and for which his learning and his command 
of our language so admirably fits him. 
E. H. J. 


Inprax Caste Customs, by L. 8. 8. O’Matzey, 
C.LE, Cambridge University Press, 1932. 
The peculiar Indian institution known as ‘ Caste ' 

has attracted widespread attention, and the num- 

ber of books relating to it is legion. Some writers, 
such as Senart and his German critics, Dahimann 
and Oldenberg, have discussed the way in which 
the caste system originated. There are many books 
containing a description of individual castes, of 
which Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal is one 
of the earliest and best-known examples, But 
hitherto there has been no general and compre- 
hensive account of the actual working of the caste 
system and of ita influence on the daily life of 
the people. A mass of information on this subject 
is to be found in various official records, and cs- 
pecially in the series of reports on the census of 

1911, when the Census Commissioner invited the 

Provincial Superintendents to make a special study 


of the rules and restrictions which the caste system 
involves, of the penalties which are provided for 
their breach, and of the way in which they are 


enforced. The material thus provided has hitherto 
remained inaccessible to the general public. Mr. 
O'Malley, who Superintendent Census in 


! 


+ 
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tioned in the footnote on p. 159. 

In the thoughtful chapter on modern tendencies 
more prominence might perhaps have been given 
to the rapid disappearance of communal restrictions 
amongst the educated cleases in towns, who often 
dine freely not only with Hindus of other castes, 
but also with Muhemmadans and Christians. 

E. A. Garr. 
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INITIAL FRICATIVES AND AFFRICATES OF DRAVIDIAN. 
By L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A. B.L. (Mamanasa's Connecn, Exwakviam). 
Tue affricates and fricatives occurring in initial positions of native Dravidian words 
are the following :— P 
I. (a) The affricate c- and its voiced variety j-. 
(6) The dental affricate ts- and its voiced variety dz-. 
(c) The dental sibilant-fricative «-. 
(@d) The palatal sibilant-fricative 4-. 
IJ. The labial fricative v-. 
III. (a) The velar fricative z [x] 
(6) The glottal fricative or aspirate h-,' 
I 
[A] The distribution of initial c-, j-, 4-, and é- among the dialects :— 
Gt Nae ae Seis ree heaven z 
I 


Gia 





Kannada ee ae me ah 


a4 


























ae ee Se ee ee 


| 
Kai ee Ses iy . 
Co iy Se brn ass ie ad CA eS 








Kurukh 5 x wt ee ee ee 
Brahii = * = 
*=of common occurrence. 
+=of rare oe 

[B] The phonetic values of these sounds :-— 

It would be necessary for the Dravidist who concerns himself with the history of these 
sounds to have a clear and definite idea of their precise phonetic values. The remarks made 
below regarding the values of the sounds of the southern dialects (Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam, and Tulu) are the result of personal observations made by the present writer. 
T have of course not had the help of instruments in analysing the peculiarities of these sounds, 
but I have tried to fix the common features of the enunciation of each sound by observing 
closely as many native speakers as possible. For the descriptions of the sounds of Kai, 
Géndi, Kurukh and Brahii I have had to rely on grammars dealing with these speeches. 

The fricatives of this group are «- and 4-. The voiced varieties’ of the sound do not 
occur initially in any of the dialects of Dravidian. 

The difference between s- and 4-, while unmistakable to the speaker and to the hearer, 
has resisted easy and summary definition by the phonetician, probably on account of the 
fact that several varieties of 4- could be produced, not all of which could be grouped together 
in one category on the basis of the features of articulation involved. Prof. Jespersen has 
pointed out (Lehrbuch der Phonetik, page 46) that no two phoneticians have definitely 
agreed in regard to the difference between s and 4. He has tried to get to the root of the 
matter by laying down the followingrule: “'There are two chief types of é[/]- sounds which 
differ in the manner of production but which have something in common, whereby they 
differ from 4- sounds ; andthat, therefore, should be the characteristic feature of difference, 


1 [ have already dealt with the secondary glottal fricative of Dravidian in two previous papers of mine 
published in these columna. 
1 The voiced variety of this sound, viz.,  [=dz) easily merges into the affricate j (=]2] in the contexte 
in which it may be presumed to have occurred. ¢, the voiced fricative, ia unstable in medial positions alec. 
1 








- 
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viz., the portion of the tongue which articulates is not the same as that which lies in normal 
rest-position exactly opposite to the point of articulation on the mouth-roof. In the case 
of s-, if ] may so put it, a portion of the tongue becomes active towards the region of the 
mouth-roof exactly opposite, while if the same portion of the tongue becomes active with the 
neighbouring region of the mouth-roof, 4 is produced ; with one qualification, however, that 
when the region of the mouth-roof involved is that of the teeth, « is invariably ee 

Prof. Jespersen has noted two main varieties of 4:—one produced by the anterior por- 
tion of the foreblade of the tongue working against a region of the mouth-roof which lies 
farther back than that which, in rest-position, lies opposite to the foreblade of the tongue. 
This is the initial sound in English shed, shall, ete. The other variety is produced by a 
portion of the tongue-surface farther back than in the above, operating against a more for- 
ward region of the mouth-roof. 

So far as Dravidian* is concerned, I have noted the following peculiarities. In Tamil 
where é- in initial positions is general, except in Tinnevelli and Jaffna, the fricative is produced 
by the raising of the middle of the foreblade of the tongue against the region of the mouth- 
roof somewhat behind the teeth-ridge where a slight hole-like passage is formed through which 
sir is allowed to escape. The sound approximates to the first variety of é described by 
Jespersen, but the point of articulation appears to be a little more forward than that of the 
English sound. This is the value of §- in Tamil words like 4d (to die), sinna (small), ete, 

But, as we shall see later on, Tamil has an affricate c [=c/ in IPA script] which is con- 
stituted of a plosive element and a fricative é. This fricative element in [ ¢f ] is always pro- 
duced in Tamil at a still more backward position than in the variety described above, so far 
as both the region of the mouth-roof and the portion of the tongue-blade are concerned. 
The region of the mouth-roof is almost the middle portion of the hard palate, i.e., the same 
point at which the plosive element (¢] of [ef] or ¢ of geminated medial cc of Tamil is produced. 

In Malayflam, initially, ¢ alone is used, while 4 occurs only medially in native words. 
The greater frequency of ¢ in initial positions of native words has led to all é- sounds being 
enunciated on the model of the fricative involved in the afiricate, ie. at a slightly more 
backward position than for Tamil initial 4. 

Telugu, Kannada and Tulu 4 is, so far as I could see, like the MalayAlam sound produced 
at the position where the front stop element of the affricate ¢ is produced. 

The Dental Fricative. 

¢ is produced in all the Dravidian dialects with the foreblade of the tongue directly 

raised against the combined region of the teeth and the gums. 
The Affricates. 

There are two groups belonging to this class :-— 

(1) ¢ [ =¢f] and j [=}z}, both of which appear in initial positions in Kannada, Tulu 
and Telugu, while the voiceless variety alone is present in initial positions in 
Malaydlam. 

(2) ts and dz which appear as the variants of initial c-. and j- in Telugu before the 
dorsal vowels a, o and u. : 

There appears to be little doubt that these sounds are genuine affricates, and not stops 
as they are usually described to be. In group (1) the plosive element ¢ or j is discernible in 

3 Sanskrit ¢ is @ true dental ; ¢ and j are produced with the “upper flat surface of the tongue" against 


the palatal region, while in 4 the “ flat of the tongue operates against the forward part of the palatal arch.” 
(Whitney's Grammar, pages 16 and 22.) 


The descriptions of the sound ¢ (#) given by Tamil grammarians may be cited here : 


Tolkappiyam, Siitra 89 of Eluttadigdram : err os Sess qaerewi “c and A are 
produced with the middle of the tongue init the Solana” ~ 


NannGl, Sdera 79 : “e and @ are produced with the middle of the tongue and the middle of the 


. For Tel, t and dz, ef, Nannaya’s Sitra (10) : addantyustdlavyaseur-vakrazyanmithasavarnasea 
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the contact and release of the tongue-blade on the region of the mouth-roof whose position 
is denoted by ‘g’ in Jespersen’s alphabetic notation. Immediately after the release of the 
stoppage, a fricative 4 or 2 follows, so that the sounds are homorganic with two constituents, 
viz., the plosive and the fricative. 

In the peculiar Telugu affricates ¢s and dz, the plosive and the fricative elements are dental. 

Telugu c and j appear to be slightly more forward sounds (i.e., between the positions ‘f’ 
and ‘g’ of Jespersen’s notation), than the Malaydjam or Tamil variety. In fact these 
Telugu sounds retain their values only when the front vowels é or ¢ follow them immediately. 
If the immediately following vowel is dorsal the plosive element ¢ or j changes into ¢ ord, 
and the fricative 4 or changes tos orz. This is why Telugu words always possess in initial 
positions the affricates fs or dz when they are followed immediately by dorsal vowels. 

[C] Occurrence of these sounds in initial positions in different dialects. 

Tamil.—The same symbol denotes 4 and c in Tamil ; while used singly it has the value 
of s* and when geminated it is evaluated as cc [ =cef]. ¢ or cc usually never occurs in 
initial positions in Tamil. The value of é is general for this Tamil initial fricative, whether 
followed by a front vowel or a dorsal vowel. 

In the colloquial of certain districts and certain communities, however, this fricative 
becomes a dental s, when it is immediately followed by a dorsal vowel, e.g., sappddu (meal), 
sollu (to speak), suftu (surrounding). 

It may be noted that in these colloquials the dental s- is almost never heard when 
followed immediately by the front vowel -i or -¢, 

Sanskrit initial s- is transcribed by the Tamil symbol for 4 or ¢ except by Sanskrit- 
knowing scholars, who use a foreign granthdksara symbol (ew) for this purpose. Sanskrit- 
knowing persons or those who come in contact with them give the correct value to initial 
a- of Sanskrit words, even when it is transcribed with the symbol for 4 in Tamil; but among 
others sometimes the symbol has been confused with its native Tamil value, so much so that 
a Sanskrit word like sakala, transcribed as #s@ in Tamil is given the value fagala. Tad- 
bhava words like Sitigam (from Sanskrit simha ‘ lion’), are always pronounced with initial é- 
except by pedants and purists. Cf. also the Tamil ‘adbhava adaptations éantédam (from 
Skt. santoga), sulutti (from Skt. sugupli), eto 

Kannada,—Native words appear to have initially both c-° and s-. The value of 4 for 
initial sounds does not usually appear in native words. The symbols for these sounds are 
all separate, the alphabet of Kannada (unlike that of Tamil) being modelled on the Sanskrit 


system. 
c- :— célu, tél (scorpion) . .. of. pan-Dr. ¢él. 
cadar-, kedar (to be dispersed) .. of. Tam. sidar-, Tulu kedar-, jadar. 
ciccu (fire) és .. ef. Tam. kittw, Kann. kiceu, Tel. ciccu. 
cikka (small) és - .. ef. Tam. éir-, Mal. cirukkan (boy). 
civy-, civ- (to peel) a .» ef. Tam. 4v-. 
ciric- (to titter) .. oe .. ef. Tel. kér-, Mal. cirikk-. 
cembu (bronze vessel)  .. .. of. Tam. éembu. 
a- i— ady- (to die) a ve .. of, Tam, 44-, Br. kah-. 
ai (sweet) . cf. Tam. fi, tén. 
str, cir-, kir- ©% i angry, 
to hiss) .. of. Tam. Siru, Br. kireng (abuse). 


4 In cortain districts (o.g., Tinnevelly) c- appears to be the value given to initial » of Tamil. 
& Initial j- in Kannada native words occurs in jén (honey) —cf. Tam. tén- 

jir-, gir- (to scratch)— ,, + -Rir- 

jari- (to slide) eae " ” fari- 
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suiix (round about) " «+» ef, Tam. fut't'ru, 
aél-, tolag- (to fail) re -» of. Tam. #él., 
Tulu.—Initially c-, j-, s- and 4- are found, the last-mentioned (in the colloquial of certain 
communities) alternating with s-, 
 — cflu, télu (scorpion) +S -» of. Tam, tél. 
cdre, tdre (coconut-tree) -» ef. Tam. tdlai. 
cadpu (leanness) .. .. —., cf. Mal. cadappu. 
cint-(to burn) ae .» Cf, Tam. tiy- (to seorch). 
edi (alternating with sf, td, ‘ fire’)... cf. Tam, td (bright), 
combu (bronze vessel) +» ef. Kann. cemby, Mal. cembu and Tam. 
éembu, all these being from kem- 
(red). 
coli, soli, t61 (skin). , 4 -» cf, Tam, tél. 
a jitij, difij- (to be erowded) +» of, Tam, tingu. 
jire (small) jel _ «+ ef. Kann. hir, gir, cinna (small), Tam, 
#iru. 
a i éir- (to hiss) ve i -. ef. Tam, firu, 
éudu (burning) ., es -- Cf. Tam. éud-al. 
suli- (to be peeled) «+ a» ef. Tam. toli. 
sd, td, hé@ (fire)... is -» of. Tam. ff, Tam. tu (bright), Brahii 
ti-be (moon). 
seli, tli (to become clear) «+ of. Tam, tefi, 
Note.—Tulu has a large number of sub-dialectal words with initial s.. A number of 
words appear in Tulu with the dialectal alternants t., 8-, or he, 
é- -— This sound alternates in some cases sub-diajectally with s-. 
si (sweet) ., és i -» ¢f. Tam. ff, Kannada si (awect). 
éird- (to correct) ., oa «» Of. Tam. firn-tfu, Kann. tidd-, 
éef{- (to be spoiled) ee -- ef. Tam. kedu, 


Note.—s- followed by dorsal yowels is absent in TuJu, except in Sanskrit borrowings 
with initia] 4. 





Telugu.—Native words usually show c- (before front vowels), fa- and dz- (before 
dorsal vowels), 


¢- (before front vowels) :— 


cin-ts- (to tear) ., is -» ¢f. Tam, kir-, Kannada gir-. 
citsu (fire) = ae -» ef. Tam. kicew and Kannada ciccu, 
eae tama ae . of. Tam. siru, , Kannada cinna. 
cirra (anger) as is »» Of. Tam. éir-, 
civeu (to peel) x -. of. Tam. siv-. 
cir- (to scratch) .. es »» Cf. Tam. kir-, 
cen- (red) ae a -. ¢f. Tam. dem-, Kannada kem-, 
céya (hand)... = -. cf. Tam. bai, Kann. gey, Go. kai, 
cevi (ear) .. ee a -. ef. Tam. devi, Kannada kibi, Géndi 
kavi, ote, 
}- before front vowels is very rare in native words. 
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ts (before dorsal vowels) :— 
tsals- (to die) x i .. Of, Tam. éd-, Kann. sd-, Malto ke-, 
Kurukh ché, Brahti kah-. 
tstid- (to see) ‘s =k .. of, Tulu td, ef, Gb. sur, Ki sir. 
dz (before dorsal vowels) :— 
dzir-(to slide) .. He .. of. Tam. sayakk- (to slide). 
dzilu, biluva (river, etc.,stream).. cf. Tam. 4d! (canal), kal- (to flow). 
é- appears in words like sudi (whirl), 
Kiij,—s- is most common initially in native words of this dialect ; neither 4- nor c- 
appears. 
gi salba (to go) a sia .» of. Tam, el, 
sdiva (to dic) a . .. cf. Tam. 44. 
sémba (to be sweet) # .. ef, Tam. fi, tén (sweet). 
siva (to give} a we .. of. Tel. tiye-, GOndi si-, Kurukh ef'-. 
stinja (to sleep) .. is .. ef. Tam. tiing-, Brihii tigh (to sleep). 
supa (to spit) is a .. of, Tam, tupp-, Kurukh fwp- (to spit). 
siira (to eee) i es -. of. Telugu tstid (to see). 
j- -—Examples of j- words are rare. 
Géndi,—The affricate in initial positions is rare in native words, & appears to be 
completely absent. 
Instead, s- is very common, 
In respect of the occurrence of initial fricatives, therefore, this dialect agreés with Kai. 


4‘ — aii (to die) ra “s .. ef, Tam. 41, Tulu sai- (to die), etc. 
st (to give) ee oi .. of, Kai 4, 
atir- (to look out for) id .. of. Kini stir (to see). 


surr (to cook bread) “i .. Of. Tam. éud- (to burn). 
sirif- (to be set on edge) .. ., cf, Tam., Kann. firi- (to be turned), 
stkazi (darkness) .. a= .. ef. Tel. cibatti (darkness), Tam. #i (fire). 
Native j- words seem to be very rare. 
Kurukh.—Judging from the lista of words in Grignard’s Dictionary, one might say that 
c- occurs in native words. 


he Sees cice (fire) i aa .. of. Tam. ftiw, Rann. cicew, 
cia (to give) ss nf .. ef. Kii and Géndi si. 
cir (to scratch) .. = .. ef, Tam. ir, Tel. cir. 


Most s- words appear to be foreign borrowings. 

Brahii,—Complete lists are not available. I have selected the following from Bork’s 
valuable compilation ‘ Vorarbeiten zu einem Br.- Wiérterbuch,” and from Sir Denye Bray's 
‘‘Grammar.”” An examination of these would show that the affricate is represented. 

ts oA (to understand) .. _.. of, Tam. feri- (to know). 

cuna-k (small, child) =: .. ef, Tam. 4inna (small). 

s- :-—Initial s- in native words appears to be a rarity, The following may be native :— 

sil (skin) * a .. ef. Southern tél (skin), Tulu sl, cfd. 
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[D] The possible mutual relationship of these initial affricates and sibilants, 
The following significant facts may be singled out as emerging from an examination 
of the lists given above :-— 


(1) The affricate ¢ appears to be widely prevalent in initial positions ; Kannada, Tulu, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Kurukh and Brahii show c-, and among these Malayalam, 
Telugu and possibly Brabii and Kurukh favour only ¢-, while Kannada and Tulu 
show a fairly large number of instances with c-. 

(it) s- appears exclusively only in Kai and Géndi. 

(#it) 4- appears to have become generalized in initial positions in Tamil. 

(tv) It will be noticed that ¢- and its voiced variety j- are in most instances followed 
by front vowels. We shall see below that these affricates are due to the pala- 
talization of k-(g-) (in most instances) and of t- (in a few others), cognates with 
k- and ¢- being widespread in the Dravidian speeches, The few very rare cases 
of ¢- followed by definitely dorsal vowels [as in the rare sub-dialectal Tulu cé 
(fire) alternating with {@ and sd) are presumably due to analogy with other 
¢- words, as we know that such instances of c- followed by back vowels are far 
less popular and common than their counterparts with ¢-, which are invariably 
met with as popular variants of such rare cases with c- in the same dialect. 

Initial §- and s.,8 


(1) Wherever the affricates and sibilants are traceable to the palatalisation of k- or 
of t-, the process of change phonetically could not be otherwise than c- > s>s 
(see below). 


(ii) Tamil initial 4- colloquially sometimes changes to s-, when followed by dorsal 
vowels, The foreblade of the tongue, under the influence of the dorsal 
vowels, moves forward here to the dental position. The secondary character 
of the dental s- is obvious here. 


(iit) The greater frequency in Tulu and Kannada of s-' forms followed by dorsal 
vowels also indicates here the action of dorsality. 


(iv) The production of the dental affricates of Telugu is directly conditioned by the 
immediately following dorsal vowels. Cf., e.g., rdsulu, the plural of rééi. 


In all these cases, the dental s appears to be secondary. It is prima facie possible, 
therefore, that s- in initial positions arose originally as a development of older sounds and 
became generalized in initial positions in the central Dravidian dialects Koi and Géndi. 


Relationship of c-, the affricate, to the sibilants, 


(i) Phonetically c- is more closely related to é- than to s-, since c- itself is composed 
of the front plosive [c] and s. The point of articulation is the same for both c- and é, and 
in palatalization (of &- and ¢-) the affricate is anterior to é. 

* The so-called “ change " of s- to -c- or -ce- (vide Kittel’s Gr. of Kannada, page 178) in compounds like 
muccere [—=mu-t-sere], mucedl [—mu-t-sd!}, is probably not a “ change” or even a “ reversion,” but only a 
RAC ae teen (wheats the initiel component has a short vowel) of the older yaluo of the 


? Vide my paper on “ Tulu Initial Sibilants "in Q/MS, January 1932. 
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(ii) This relationship accountsfor the two values ¢ and 4 given to the symbol » of Tamil. 
When the symbol appears singly in initial or medial positions, it is evaluated as 4, while 
geminated + in medial positions is pronounced as cc [ =cef ] 

That the initial s- of Tamil (in at least a number of instances) is not original with 
reference to c- occurring in other dialects in corresponding positions, but may be the resultant 
of a uniform simplification of the affricate, is what we are led to infer from the following 
facts :— 

(a) the occurrence of c- in initial positions in all Dravidian dialects (either partially 
or exclusively) except in Kai and Géndi where, as we have observed above, 
the dental s- corresponding to c- or 4- has become uniform ; 

(4) the uniform occurrence of c- in initial positions in the dialects of Jaffna and 
Tinnevelli, and in Malayflam, a dialect closely allied to Tamil,—which in 
this particular feature probably reflects an older stage common to these two 
dialects ; 

(c) the traditional view of Tamil grammarians that ¢ stands for c[ ¢f ] and not for é- ; 

(d) the historical development of these sounds, which (as we shall see below) points 
on the whole to the affricate being anterior to the sibilant wherever palataliza- 
tion has occurred. 

All things considered, therefore, it would appear that in a very large number of cases 
of palatalization the relationship of the affricate c- [ cf }and the fricatives 4- and s- in initial 
positions would stand thus :-— ¢- > 4- > «-. 

Among the dialects, generally speaking, the affricate sound is most widely prevalent 
in initial positions. 

The palatal sibilant appears generalized in initial positions only in Tamil, and in Tulu 
it alternates with s sub-dialectally. / 

The dental s- has become generalized in initial positions in Kai and Géndi only, while 
in Kannada and Tulu, it appears beside other sounds. 

[E] Probable historical origin of the affricates and sibilants. 

As the above postulate is made merely on the basis of the occurrence of the sounds in 
the different dialects, it is bound to be tentative till it is confirmed by the actual historical 
development of these sounds in the past. 

The question of the origin of these sounds has, therefore, to be examined next; and 
this can be done only with reference to initial sounds of allied forms of different dialects. 

(1) The initial affricates or sibilants of a number of Dravidian form’ appear to be con- 
nected with k-* followed by front vowels. A number of instances have already been indicated 
in the lists given above ; the following are others : 





k- c-, § or & 
Kannada kes-, kem- (red) Kann. cen- 
Brahii zisun (red) Tam, sem- 


oe eS ee ee eee 
* or a detailed discussion of the instances in Dravidian of the palatalization of original k- to affricates 
and sibilants, see my paper on “The &- dialects of Dravidian,” Educational Review, August 1931. A line 
of demarcation could be drawn between Tamil, Mal, and Telugu on the one hand and the rest of Dravidi 
on the other, in respect of palatalization of &- in 6 number of ‘‘criterion-words.” Cases of initial j- 
ultimately traceable to k- also exist, some of them being voiced from ¢-, and others being directly connected 


with g- (&-). 
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Kurukh x2 (red, blood Mal. cen- 
Malto res (red) 
— kiki (ear) Tamil geri 
Tulo tof (ear) : 
Géndi kavi (ear) ecw 
Kurukh xebda Tel. ceri 
Brahai raf 
Tel. kittw (fire) Kurukh ctec 
Kann. brecu T ; 
Tam. bitty Tel. oe ‘ 
Tulu. kiccu Kodagu ciccn 
Géndi bia 
Kann. iru, kitty (small) Tam. “iru 
Tel. kir Brahai cunak 
: Telugu cir, cift- 

Tulu binna Kann. cir 
KRaunnada feffy (to chip off) Tam. éeftu 

Mal, ceftu 

Tel. cebu 
REET key (to do) Tam, dey 
Tel. gey ens 
Kii bi Tel. cey 
Brahii ka- (to do) 
ra 1 iat Tam. sey 

urgandi key ee 

Tulu key Tel. cé-nu 


Kannada hire, kere (tank) 


*> 


‘ 


Mal, cey in pun-coy, nan-cay 


Tam. fipai 
Mal, cara 
Tel. ceruru 


The following facts may be noted in connection with this change :— 


(a) The sibilant § appears more commonly in Tamil in the above instances, the 
affricate c- in Tel. and Mal. mainly ; while Kannada (along with Tulu and the 
central and north Dravidian dialects) shows &- more commonly, The change, 
however, is not absolutely uniform, since on the one side k- forms are met 
with in Tam., Tel., ete., and on the other, instances of palatalization occur in 


Kann., Tulu, eto. 


(6) The influence of the front vowel is undeniable in these instances in changing k- 
into the sibilant or affricate. Phonetically, palatalized k- becomes [e-], i.e, 
the stoppage of the plosive is formed in the region of the mouth-roof, by the 
Posterior portion of the foreblade of the tongue. As this [c] is very unstable 
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in Dravidian, it should easily have changed to [cf], ie., c-, with the production 
of the sibilant-fricative é. 
(c) In the above view, therefore, k- could be considered to be original. 

If it is asked why this change did not affect all instances of k- followed by front vowels, 
we can only suggest that, judging from the above instances which are very ancient (their 
antiquity being attested by their occurrence in all dialects), the change was possibly active 
only at one particular stage in the past in connection with words where the palatalizing 
influence of the front vowela was strong. It is aleo possible that certain phonetic factors 
prevented the change in other casea ; these factors are indicated by me in my paper on the 
* k- dialects of Dravidian.” . 

(2) k- in the following corresponds to the affricate or sibilant in their cognates; but 
it will be noted that in some dialects, in the stead of -a we have front vowels aleo, so that 
the change here of &- to the fricative or affricate might have been through the palatalizing 
influence of the front tonality of a as attested by the existence of alternating front vowels 
in some dialects. 





(Brahii ka (to die) éd-, ei- of the south. 
(a) 4 Kurukh khé (to die) Géndi sdi- 
' Malto ge = (to die) a oa 
Iu avii- 


We have to note in this connection that— 


(a) there are absolufely no instances in Dravidian of the change of &- to affricates or 
palatal fricatives, when followed exclusively by back vowels, k- in such positions 
being invariably retained in the southern dialects and being changed (in some 
instances) to z- in Brihii, Kurukh and Malto ; 

(b) that even in this group the basic vowel of some of the extant forms is definitely 
* palatal, ’"—a fact which attests the probable association of front tonality with 
the radical vowel of the common original base ; 

(c) and, therefore, it is possible that the affricates and fricatives in this group resulted 
from palatalization. (For further details, see my paper on “ The &- dialects 
of Dr.” in the Educational Review, August 1931.) 

(3) The correspondence of initial t- followed by front vowels to affricates and fricatives 
is observable in the following inter-dialectal comparisons. It will be noted that, while we 
can classify, on a dialectal basis, instances of a similar correspondence in the case of k- fol- 
lowed by front wowels, and roughly demarcate the “k- speeches * of Dr. from the “ non-k- 
speeches " (vide supra, page 148), no such demarcation is possible in the case of t- followed 
by front vowels. 

We can only cite the few instances available from the dialects. 


(a) Kannada ..célu, tél ~ cf, Tam. tél, 
ai-, tf (to be scorched) ~ Tam.-Mal, if (fire), Brahdi 
ti-n (scorched). 
jén (honey) ~ Tam. tén (honey), 
Tala . .gikk-, cikk-, tikk- (to be crowded) ~ of. Mal. tikk- (to be crowded }. 
cint-, éind-, sind- (to burn) ~ Tam.- Mal. # (fire). 


cdre, tare (coconut tree) ~ Tam. télai. 





4i, af (sweet) ~ Tam.-Mal. ifn (sweetness, honey) 
' connected with tim-, tt (sweet), 
Kurukh fi- (to bo sweet), Tel. fiyya . 


(aweet), etc. 

eé-, beside (sub-dialectal) é- © —~ South Dr. téy- (to be rubbed). 
Kai . .@eh- (to be entangled) ~ cf. tikk- of Mal. above. 

semba (sweet) ~ cf. tén, ti (aweet) above, 

at -k- (to scorch)) ~ Tam.-Mal, fi (fire), Kann. sik (burnt 

black). 

#i- (to give) ~ Tel. tiy- (to give), Br. tin- 
Gondi — . . si- (to give) ~ Vide above. 

sikati (darkness) ~ Tam.-Mal. fi (to be scorched), 
Kurukh ..ci- (to give) ~ see si of KGi and Géndi above. 


Instances of this type are found in Tulu, Kai and Kannada, Even in these dialects the 
change is not uniform and regular, as they possess numerous words with an unchanged ¢- in 
initial positions followed by front vowels. 

(+) A few forms with initial t- (followed by dorsal vowels) of some dialects correspond 
to forms of other dialects with initial sibilant, 

(i) Ancient forms :— 
Tulu sii, hii (to see) F; e 
Tel. tefid- (to see). . me -- | ef. Tulu fi- (to see), Malto tond., 
Kati sir- f 4 - “ fund- (to see), Kann. tér (to be 
Br, Adr- i a = sneth visible), Tam. ténd'r- 
Géndi sir (to look out for), Aiir (to 
see) 


(ii) A few others where the sibilants corresponding to ¢- are found in Tulu and 
Kai mainly. 
Tulu solika, alternating with foli’) ;. . 
(aliay | Be Tam, togal, tol, (4l (skin), Tel, 
Kannada soli, t6l, togal (akin) , 
Tulu sil-, #1- (to be defeated) +» cf, Tam. tél- (to be defeated), tolai (to 


Kann, sl = ( ss ) fail), Kannada folagu, Tel. tolangu. 

Prepac , (tospity ..  ., of. Tam. tupp-, Kurukh éup-. 

Kili stinja (to sleep) -» "s+ Of, an, éfing- (to sleep); Brahat ttigh- 
(to sleep) ; titigan (asleep); Kurukh 
tungul (dream) ? 


Kann. sdge, (ke (tail, feather) .. +» ef. Tam, (4g-ai (tail>>peacock). 


(iii) Apart from the above, there are afew instances of the sub-dialectal alternation of 
t-, s- (and h-) in Tuju, when followed by front vowels, as in teli-, seli-, heli (to become clear), 
and in the adaptations, (from Skt.) séja, téja (lustre), sfria, tirtha, eto. Palatalization 
cannot be postulated here, in as much as the intermediate stages with ¢- or é- are not repre- 
sented either in Tulu or in any other Dr. speech, I would ascribe the change of f- > s- here 
to analogic fricatization, 
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(i) The correspondences of t- forms to others with initial sibilants or affricates do not 
appear to be very extensive or widespread inter-dialectally. = 

(ii) - forms are retained extensively in large numbera in all dialects except in Tulu, 
where f- alternates with s- or h- in a large number of instances. 

(iit) The problem of the relationship of ¢- to the initial sibilants and affricates is one 
beset with many difficulties. Few as are the instances that raise this question, the chrono- 
logy of the change will have to be determined separately in each instance, This, however, 
is not now possible owing to lack of materials; and so we have to content ourselves with 
a few general perspectives. 

-t- in connection with front vowels in medial positions is known in the dialects to 
change into the sibilant or affricate (cf. Tamil adittu,adiceu, ‘having beaten,’ ete.) on 
account of the influence of the vowel which raises the point of articulation of the tongue from 
the dental region to the alveolar position. A similar change (i.e., of palatalization) may 
safely be postulated in at least a few cases for the correspondences of words with t- followed 
by front vowels on the one hand, and their cognates with initial sibilants or affricates on the 
other, 

(tv) So far as the parallels with immediately following dorsal vowels are concerned, two 
sub-groups may be distinguished (pointed out as (6) (i) and (ii) above, viz., one, comprised of 
an ancient group of instances occurring in all dialects ; and the second, consisting of a few 
instances in Kii and Tulu chiefly, and rarely in Kannada ; (4) (iii) ia.an exclusively Tulu group. 

Is it possible for us to envisage the view that Dravidian intitial ¢- may here have 
been secondary to s- ? 

(I) Tamil appears to have adopted and assimilated some Sanskrit words having initial 
fricatives, by changing these into ¢-, e.g., Skt. éri ~ Tamil tiru ; send (army) ~ ténai. 





(If) Tulu changes initial s- or ¢- of some Sanskrit words into ¢-, e.g., 
Skt, saiici ~ Tulu taiji 
» sangali ~ ,, ftaniwati. 
» Cindana — ,, fannana, 
Besides, a few cases of secondary t- (lai < sai ‘ to die," tet{-<“ self.) occur in native Tulu 
words sub-dialectally. 
Do these facts in any way warrant the postulate that f- in the instances given here is 
secondary to the sibilant-fricative ? 
An answer to this question should take into consideration the following facts :-— 

(i) Native t- forms are very widespread in the dialects, and the corresponding forms 
with the sibilants or affricates appear largely only in sub-dialectal forms of Tulu 
and in connection with a few forms (comparatively speaking) in the other dialects. 

(ti) The few cases of the change of s- to t- in Tamil adaptations of Sanskrit words 
noted above could be explained as being due to different phonetic influences. 

(iii) Tulu adaptations with initial ¢- of Sanskrit words with initial s- are probably 
due to the influence of the numerous sub-dialectal alternant forms with 
initial ft. and 8s, 

(iv) In none of the native instances with s-, can we prove the sound to be original ; 

onthe other hand, the corresponding |- forms are so widespread as to suggest (- to be 
original, 
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These facts make it difficult for us to propound the view that would regard ¢- 
as secondary to the sibilant. 


Nevertheless, one cannot completely rule out the bare possibility of at least rare cases 
of initial ¢- (in unrecognizable ancient loan-words) being secondary to the sibilant: Cf. for 
instance the suggestion raised by the correspondence : Tam. tan (cold) in tannir (cold water) 
~ Tulu son ~ Tulu sali, cali ~ IA jala, jala (water). Nothing unequivocal can 
therefore be said in regard to the relationship of all t- words and their cognates with initial 
«ffricates and sibilants ; but in my opinion one may tentatively postulate fricatization in 
(3) (6) on the fairly firm ground available for us, viz., that the t- forms here, which are 
undoubtedly native, are so very widespread in the dialects and that the corresponding #- 
cognates are 60 few and so restricted in occurrence, 


I. Palatalization of k- and t- before front vowels, 


(1) 
Tam. 4- ~ bk. 
Tel., Mal., [Kann., Tulu] c- ~ b- 
[Kann., Tulu j-, as in Kann. jir, gtr and in 
Tulu jadar-, gedar-] ~ g-(k-) 
[Kann. ¢- alternating with c- and k-, as in sir, 
cir-, kir- ‘to be angry "] ~ k- 


[Tulu 4- beside c-, e.g., éeff-, ceff and Tam. ked-] ~ k-. 


(2) 
[Kann., Tulu ¢- beside ¢-] 


[Tulu j- beside d- (t-)] o~ id.(t-) 

[Kann., Tulu s- (a few only)] ~ 

[Kai, Gondi s- (<*4-<e-<t) ~ t. 

Il. Fricatization of t- 

Tula, Tel., Kai, Gondi «- (in forms for seeing '') ~ 

Sub-dialectal Tulu [K@i, Kann.) s- in (b) ii ~ f- 

: a. Tulu 4- in (b) iii before front vowels ~ ¢- analogic 

frivatization. 


[F] Conelusicn, 


(1) The initial affricates and sibilant fricatives of Dravidian do not (so far as wo 
can see) appear to be original in a large number of instances,—a fact which emerges from the 
confrontation of inter-dialectal instances and from our reconstruction of the probable history 
of these sounds. 


(1) A number of these sibilant and affricates result from palatalization of an original 
k-, which changed initially to the affricate [cf] through the stage of the unstable palatal 
plosive [c], and then in certain dialects developed into é- or s- (as the case may be). 
(i) Another group 3 (a) was possibly the result of the palatalization of older ¢ by 
front vowels, 
™ (iv) A very small group of forms mainly confined to Tulu and Kai show the dental 
sibilant s-, which, so far as we can judge now, seem to be duc to the fricatization of original t., 
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Il. 
THE LIP-FRICATIVE v-. 

[A] Distribution. 

A marked cleavage is noticeable among the dialects. While Tamil, Malayilam, Ki, 
Telugu and Géndi show almost exclusively the fricative v- initially, the other dialects, 
Kannada, Tulu, Kurukh and Brahii, show 4- instead of v- in initial positions of corresponding 
words, 

Tamil and Malayilam completely fight shy of initial 4- in native words. In Kii and 
Telugu, the usual rule favours v-, but in a very small number of words 6- appears on account 
of the influence of certain phonetic factors capable of being defined in each case. Initial 6- in 
G6éndi native words is confined to a few interrogatives, where 5- is a secondary development. 

[B] The phonetic values of the Dravidian fricative v-. 

Though the old Tam. grammars describe the sound as a lip-teeth one, in Tamil and 
Malayalam the usual value given to it is only that of a bilabial, where the lips remain far 
more apart than for [w] and make only a slight movement towards each other. There is a 
slight rounding of the lips also, though never to the extent that we find in the enunciation 
of English [w]. 

While the uneducated masses use only v- in Kannada and Telugu, educated speakers 
sometimes bring out the lip-teeth sound [v] by raising the lower lip towards the upper row 
of teeth. This [v] does not however possess the tenseness associated with English [v]. 

The voiceless varieties [F] and [f] are not heard in Dravidian except in Toda and in Cochin 
State Biya. 

The fricative v should be distinguished from the dorsal glide , which characteristically 
appears in connection with dorsal vowels in Dravidian. While there is an appreciable for- 
ward and upward movement of the lips in the production of the full bilabial v, this movement 
’ is only very slight in the production of the glide. 

This glide appears in initial and medial positions of Dravidian words in connection with 
the dorsal vowels a, u, o. 

[C] Occurrence of v-. 

Tamil v- appears only before the front vowels -i and -e and before the vowel -a with a 
front tonality. 

Words beginning with vu- or vo- are absent in Tamil, though words beginning with u 
or o (and a also) have the dorsal glide 8- incorporated initially in actual speech. 

Malayilam: The remarks made above are true of Malayélam also. 

These two dialecta have so great an aversion to initial 6- that Sanskrit words with initial 
b- are adapted with initial v- or more commonly p-. For example:—Mal. vdlyam for Skt- 
bilyam (childhood); Tam. vélammdél! for Skt. Milimba, a name; Tam. pulpudam for Skt. 
budbuda, elec. 

Telugu: This dialect shows v- in most cases where v- appears in Tamil and MalayAlam. 
In few a instances 4- appears :— 


Tel. Tam.-Mal, 
bandi (cart) rands 
benga (sorrow) Base veg- 
belanku (brightness) Base vel- 


Whether these words are borrowings from Kannada or not, one cannot say owing 
to the uncertainty surrounding the chronological history of many Dr. forms like these. If 
theyare really native in Telugu, one can only suggest that the nasal sounds in these words 


ss 
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inay have exercised a regressive influence on an original v-, and by inducing clocure of the 
lips converted it to b-. It is to be noted that such instances with initial 6- (corresponding 
to - of Tamil) are remarkably few in Telugu. 

Tulu, Kannada, Kurukh and Brahii - 

There are absolutely no instances of native forms with the full initial bilabial v- in these 
dialects ; in their stead b- forme are found. 

Kai : v- forms are predominant, and they correspond regularly to the v- forms of Tamil- 
Malayilam. A few instances of b- forms are the following :— 

bondi (for the sake of)...... ef. Mal. véndi in phrases like aydlku véndi (for his cake). 
béndi (contrariness)........ ef, Tam. wéndd (not necessary), Kann. bédd, 
bai, imbai (who !) where Aphesis has operated. 

Géndi: v- forms are regular. A few 5- forms are the following :—The interrogatives : 
bél, bér (who # ), bega (why 1), bappér (when ?), etc., ete. : 

It is not easy to explain the initial b- of these Géndi words ; either, these forms are the 
results of apheresis (as in Kai biti, ‘who,’ from imbai, etc.), or the initial b. is the develop- 
ment of the on-glide €- appearing before an orginal interrogative particle @ with a dorsal 
tonality. Cf. Tulu vd (which ?, what ? ) from 4. 

[D] Probable relationship of v- and b-. 

The conspicuous cleavage appearing among the dialects rajses the question as to which 
of these two.sounds may be the original in Dravidian. 

In this connection the relationship of -v- to -b- in medial positions of Dravidian words 
may be significant, 


and Malayalam for » might sufficiently account for the adaptation of Sanskrit 4 as ¢, 

The problem can now be approached only from the standpoint of native formas, 

An ancient affix -v- does duty in Tamil, Kannada and Telugu for the formation of 
certain grammatical categories :—Future-aoristic tense, noun-derivatives, Causatives, ete. 
Tamil shows the use of this p in its most elementary state in such cases, and these are 
confirmed by analogies in the other dialects also. In Tamil, Kannada and Malayalam 
this v changes into 4 (and sometimes into P) under certain conditions -— 

These latter are :— 

(¢) The influence of a neighbouring nasal, e.g., kim (to see)+v, producing the 
future stem Aiph-; wn (to eat)--r>unb-, 

(6) The influence of accent in kdritas leading to the closure of lips and the con- 
version of -v- to the geminated surd “PP, €.g., kirita bases like edu (to take), buli (to 
take a bath), etc. +-p. give the future stems edupp-, kulipp-, ete. A similar pheno- 
menon is observable in the bases of vi- causatives of Tamil also. 

The base-extensjons -p-, -b. and -p- of Ki furnish instances of a parallel change :— 

Norma! a% oe i 


-» séva (to die) 
Influenceofnasal.. = 2. g, ; ner ag eat) : 
Karitas and causatives ., . téep- (to show). 


These facts raise the question whether v. may not have been original in initial Positions 
aleo, and the initial 6- words corresponding to Tamil words with initial v- may be secondary. 
The exact reasons for the uniform development of initia] 6- in what we might term the 


= b- dialects of Dravidian " [Kannada, Tulu, Kurukh, Brahii) remain, however, to be in- 
vestigated and clarified further. 
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THE BACK FRICATIVE x- : 
The sound transeribed as kA by Sir Denys Bray in his Grammar appears to be the velar 
x; while the Kurukh sound (also transcribed as kA) seems, from the description given by 
Father Grignard, to partake also of the value of the uvular spirant x. I have represented 
both these sounds with the symbol z-® in the following lists. 





Howth and Cental: |< ; 
pean ye Kurokh z- | Kaurukh k- 






Brahoi z- | Brahi &- | Malto g- (x) 





I 
kan (eye) nan 
[Kann.] kibi (ear) cf. ade reguu 

i bavi 
kéy- (to be hot), re- | 
[Kann.] u (child), xad (child) 
etc. 
y, key (hand) | 
[Kann.] kes- (red) axes (red) 
kutt- (to dig) 
kul-ung- (to 
be shaken) 

kal age ? xel (field) 

kity (fruit) xaiij | xaiij: 

rot reap) roy axoy- 

aed (leg) 


kdl (leg). . edd (foot) 

kond- [past  par-|zond-(to 
take on,’ appear- 
ing in u vd 
‘bring!’ and in the 
contracted forms 
kond, * bring here!’ 


eta. 

Géndi bors- (to sprout) zér- (to 
out 
leaves) 

II | 
ef. bi-I (to go, move); 
kdl (stalk, branch, 
le 


ka- (to go) 


) 
[Kai) £d [motion et 


tice] 
kada- (to cross) . | 
(Géndi] kar- (to go take across) 
across) kalt- (to cross 


river) 








® Sir Denys Bray describes the sound (p. 28 of hia Gr.) thus : “* kh is pronounced like the Persian-Arabie 
Khe, i.c., like ch in German and in the Scotch word loch.” 

Kurukh &h is described by Grignard thus: “The bottom of the throat and the upper portion of the 
windpipe being kept well open, pronounce the sound 4; the resulting broad sound will be 6 satisfactory 
approximation to the pronunciation of Eh." 

Droese's description of Malte g- shows that it may be identical with Kurukh z, 
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South and Central 
Dravidian 


L. Kurukh <- 






kil (below kiya, kita 
kida- (to lie down) (below) 
| kid. (to put 
kuy-ugu (to be shor- bed) 
tened) kir- (to turn 
back) 






kirugir- (whirling) | 
bill (to at es 
[Kai-Gondi] kis. be 
pinch 

kiid- (to be joined)| 


Kurukh &- | Brahai x. 


kisg- (to pinch) 


Brahai E- | Malto 

















lhcud. (to ; i F 
thread) 
ef. éd-, sai, ete, (| hé’- (to die) kah (to die) |he- (to die) 
Tam. kar-ai (bank karrak (ive 
river _bank) 


The following points are noteworthy in the above list :-— 

(a) The velar fricative x- of Kurukh and Brahat is a special development in these north 
Dravidian speeches ; Malto in corresponding positions shows also x. None of the southern 
and central Dravidian speeches show x- in initial positions but only k- (or g- in some dialects 


rarely). z- in Kurukh, Brihdi and Malto 


may very probably be secondary growths in these 
dialects. The factors which influenced this 


change in these dialects are not 


clear ; but possibly the frequency in Kurukh and Brahii of loan-worda (Persian and Arabic) 
with initial «- may have been a contributory factor. 


(+) Both in Brihii and in Kurukh there are words with k- (IT in list above) corresponding 


to k- words of the rest of Dravidian. 


What exactly prevented the change here of the original 
Dravidian plosive k. to z-, as in the other words adduced in the list, is a matter 


enquiry. It is possible that (i) the spirantization was more active before back vowels than 


before front ones, and (ii) the existence of certain 


Indo-Aryan loan-words with &- may have 


exercised in some cases a preventive influence, 


MISCELLANEA. 


FRANCISCO PELSAERT IN INDIA. 
When I was preparing for publication the version 
of Pelssert's Remonstrantic, made. in conjunction 
with Professor P. Geyl (Jahangir's India, Cam. 
bridge, 1926), I was able to find very fow data to 


show the extent of the personal experionce on which | 
Pelasert based his observations. The gap is filled 


to some extent by incidental references to him in 
the MS. diary of Pieter van den Broekes (BPL 953 
in the library of the University of Leiden), and the 
following facts taken from this source may be of 
interest to studenta of the period. 

It must be premised that van den Broeke was a 


important occurrences in 
: No inference 
whatever can be drawn from his silence: we have 
merely to be thankful for what he gives, and regret 
that he did not give us more. 3 many other 
omissions, it may be noted that he did not write « 


word regarding the genesis of the Fragment of 
Indian History, which he gavo to John de Lact, 
and which the latter printed in his De Imperio 
Afagni Mogolis (Leiden, 1631): the questicn whether 
that Fragment is Pelaaert's work thu, remaing 
undecided. 

Pelsaort was one of a party sent, under the lead 
of Wouter Heuten, from Batavia to India on the 
Nieuwe Zeeland, which reached Maculipatans in the 
sulumn of 1620. The party travelled overland to 
Surat, where they arrived on 6 Dec. that yoar; 


| Pelsaort's rank waa then onderkoopman, that is, 


junior factor. On 20 Jan. 1621, he started with 
caravan for Agra, aa assistant to Heuten, who had 
been chosen by van den Brock to take charge of the 
Agra factory. 

On 25 Sept., 1623, Pelsaert, now ranking as factor, 
arrived in Surat with « caravan of merchandise from 
Agra. He worked for the next six months in the 
Surat factory, and on 22 March, 1624, he was sent 
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to take charge of Agra, as senior factor, in conse-— 
quenoe of Heuten’s death. 
Ho appears to have come down again with a 


caravan in the spring of 1626. On 26 Feb, in that — 


year & caravan reached Surat under Hendrick 
Vapour; on 23 March o second caravan followed, 
the factor in charge of which is not named ; and on 
19 April os return-caravan started for Agra under 
Polsaert and Vapour, so presumably it waa Pelsaert 
who brought the second caravan. 

He left Agra finally in the spring of 1627, after 
making over charge of the factory to Vapour. A 
portion of his caravan reached Surat on 12 May, 
and a week later he arrived in person, exceedingly 
ill. He must have spent the rest of the year in 
Gujarat, and on 23 Dec. he sailed for Holland as 
senior factor on the Dordrecht. 

It will be asen from these data that Pelsaort had 
travelled six times between Surat and Agra, and 
that ho had spent a year in oll in Gujarit; his 
experience waa thus much wider than might be 
inferred by readers of his Remonatrantic. 


This opportunity may be taken to place on record 
some corrections and additions to tho information 
given in Jahangir's India, moat of them contributed 
orsuggested by Dr. L. D. Barnett, Sir Richard Burn, 
Professor &. H. Hodivala, and Sir Walter Hose. 

INTRODUCTION. FP. ix, L 10. For ‘end of 
1627 * read * apring of 1627 *, 

P. x, 0.25. Vanden Broeke's diary showa that 
he landed at Surat on 4th October, 1620. 

P. xi. The facts given on thia page can be supple- 
mented from tho foregoing note. 

TEXT. P. 3, note 2, and p. S7,n. 1. For Amil 
real Hakim. 

P.7,9. 2. Inthe MS. the words ‘zolal ' and ‘ teny ' 
are separated by a comma, but Professor Hodivala 
sugueata that this may be a mistake, and that they 
form one name, jaldlsci, of the same type as ‘ dy- 
aucksoy ' or ‘kissoresoy *, given but not explairfed 
in Hobson-Jobson (#1. Piece-gooda); he explains 
these forma aa proper names followed by the Porsian 
affix -ded, ‘-like", so that we should have * Jalil. 
like *, * Dileukh-like *, * Kishore-like *. 

Chaukhamba is the name of a maholla in Benares, 
and this may be the origin of ‘ tsookhamber'; the 
Professor would prefer to take the word as a per- 
version of chdrkhdnas, or * checks", but the Dutch 
seript of the time could scarcely be misread in this 
way. 

P. 10, m. 1. Tuaierila must represent Hind. 
chiartld, which in Blochmann's Ain (i. 74) is given 
aa a eynonym for Persian weina, a sweet-acented 
mos, used os on ingredient of the incenso called 
rihaf:d. Pipel is for pippali, long pepper. 

P.27,n.2. For cassa in this passage, read ca/ffa, 
a word used in contemporary Dutch for a kind of 
velvet. 





P. 30, n, 2. Professor Hodivata suggests that the 
reference ia to Mungipattan on the Godavari, a place’ 


well known in history, and for a long time famous 
for ita fine cotton fabrics. 

P. 33, f@. 3,4. Cashaer ia probably for Kishtwir, 
the district lying 8. and SE. of the Kashmir vallay. 
Lamoe must be corrupt. It would be easy to read 
Jamoe, i.c., Jammu, the district 8. of Kishtwir, but 
Jammu did not extend to the border of Kébul, 
which at this time waa formed by the Indus. Alter- 
natively, the name may be a perversion of Lahor ; 
the Mogul province of that name, which included 
Jammu, lay 8. of Kashmir, and extended to the 
border of the provinces of Kabul. 

H. 6, 7. Poncie is Pinch. Bangissa must be 
Bangash, now in Kohat and Kurram, classed in 
Jarrott's Aim (it. 407) oa a ddmdn, or subdivision, of 
Kabul. The correct name of its ruler at this time 
has not been found. 

f. 0 No such names have been found to the NW. 
of Kashmir, The first two strongly suggest the 
villages of Pampdr and Bijbrir, but these lay SE 
of Srinagar, for Jahingir (Memoirs, ii. 170, LT) 
halted at them on his way to the source of the 
Jhelum. Conccivably Pelsaert put thom in the 
N. becouse he knew that the general course of tha 
river if from WE, to 6W., and did not remember 
when writing that in Rashmir it fowa from SE. 
to NW. 

1,23. The larger river is the Jhelum, or Bihat. 
Virnig is at, or near, its source: Achiauwel must 
be for Achibal, or Achval, described by JahAngir 
(Memoirs, ii. 173): Matiaro may be for Watnir, 
a abort distance NE. of Virnig. Saluwara is pro- 
bably Jahangir’s Shillamar (ii. 151); the stream 
from it flows into the Dal Lake, whence a chaunel 
runs through the city. 

129. Swindesaway ia much altered in the MS., 
and it is impossible to say with cortainty what the 
copyist finally intended ; possibly it represents the 
apring above the Dual Lake which is properly named 
Chashma Shihi, and is a popular source of drinking- 
wator (Impl. Gaz. xv. 77). 

P. 34, 1.8. The stronghold is presumably the hill 
known «a5 Hari Parbat, which was fortified by Akbar 
(Impl. Gaz. xxiii, 99). 

P. 35, last line, Casstuwary must represent 


| Kishtwar, though tho distance is much undor-stated, 


Jah&ngir wrote (Memoirs, ii. 138) that the saffron 
of Kishtwir was better than that of Kashmir (in 
the narrow sone). 

P. di, =. 2. For ‘between Surat and tha saa*, 
read ‘two miles above Surat *. 

P. 42, 1.13. The correct name of the Governor 


| was Jom Qull Beg (The English Factories in India, 


1622-3, p. 212), 

P. 42, ». 1. The statement that Polmert had not 
been in Gujarat for some years is imcorrect, ag 
shown above. 
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P. 45, 1. 6. Meynsel ie Hind. maingil, red sul- 
phide of arsenic. 


P. 45, n. 1. Several suggestions have been made 
that the name given to spikenard is a corruption of 
ketaki, the Sanskrit name of the screw-pine, now 
usually called keopd, but no explanation has been 
offered why the name of an Indian shrub yielding 
only & perfume should have been applied to a moun- 
tain herb yielding a valuable drug. It seems more 
reasonable to look for the origin of the text name 
in the Himalayas; the recorded local names of 
epikenard are quite different, and I suspect the truth 
to be that a mistake was made, either by Pelsaert 
or by the druggists in Agra from whom he obtained 
his samples, and that the word in the text repre- 
sents kutkt, or katht, a local name for the Himalayan 
gentian, which grows in the same region as spikenard, 
and yields a valuable drug (Atkinson's Gazetteer of 
the Himalayan Districts of the North-Weat Provinces, 
i. 737, 743). Apparently this name is not altogether 
precise, for in Platts’ Urdu Dictionary it is applied 
to both hellebore and aconite, and its application 
to spikenard is a quite conceivable accident. 


P. 54, n. 2. Urdu dictionaries give a warning 
interjection po-fst (the ‘pyse’ of Hobdson-Jobson), 
which is presumably the same as ‘phoos'. The 
derivation from Sanskrit pagya given in the diction- 
aries is not, however, acceptable to modern echo- 
lars, beesuse there is no warrant for the change of o 


into 0, and the Pashtu origin given in this footnote 
appears to be more probable. 

P. 59, n. 1. This is probably for Rajpipla, a 
State lying NE. of Surat, mentioned in Jurrett’s 
Ain, ii. 251. 


P. 61, a. 3. Tziurewarder must represent Hind. 
chaunribarddr, ‘carrier of the fiy-ewitch'. The 
variant selwidar would be Persian jilauddr, * groom *. 

P. 63, n. 1. Pelsaert knew Persian well, and the 
phrase ‘in their rich poverty’ may possibly be an 
echo of Persian fugr-ghant, which is used of a dar- 
weah in the Tizuk-i-Jahdngiri (p. 286 of Syud 
Ahmud’s Aligarh text), and was rendered by Rogers 
‘rich in his poverty *. 

P. 63, n. 3. Mosseroufs probably represents mush - 
rif, the designation of sn official eancerned with 
eccounts. 

P. 65,n.1. Theword printed as mosseri is altered 
in the text, and can be read as mofferi, i.e., Persian 
mufarrih, an exhilarating drink. Dutch writers 
sometimes used -j for final -i, so falonj may represent 
Persian fildntyd, probably a preparation of opium 
(see The Memoirs of Jahangir, i. 308 n). 

P. 71, ». 1. For Mr. Beni Madho, read Mr. Beni 
Prasad. 

P. 83, n. 1. The initial A. of henteenis is clear in 
the MS., but it may well be the copyist's mistake for 
k, giving kanchani, « well-known class of public 


women, 
W. H. Moreraxn, 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


SomANATHA AND Ornen Mepizvat Tewries 1 
KArmAwAip,—A.8.I, Imperial Series, vol. XLV. 
By H. Cousens, M.R.A.S, 13x10 in.; pp. ¥ 
+92; with map, 106 plates and 8 illustrations 
in text. Calcutta Govt. Press, 1931. 


Mr. Cousens has dealt with some twenty-five 
sites in the Kathidwid peninsula, byt save in 
respect of the remains at Somanitha-Pattan and 
at and near Thin, and the Jaina temples on the 
Satrunjaya hill, the accounts are short, and can- 
not be said to furnish much fresh information of 
particular interest, The introduction and de- 
ecriptive text runs to 87 pages, the great bulk 
of the volume consisting of plates, of which there 
are no less than 106. Many of the plates are in- 
distinctly reproduced, and five of them seem to 
have been prepared from the negatives used for 


the photographic plates in Burgess's Report on 
the Antiquities of Kdthidwdd and Kachh (1876), 
with which they compare unfavourably. Still 
it is convenient to have illustrations of these 
mdnuments collected together under one cover 
like this. The plans and drawings of architectural 
features, on the other hand, have been admirably 
delineated and produced. A few of the sites 
described are not marked on the map, which shows 
neither hills nor rivers. Inefficient proof-reading 
is perhaps responsible for many defects in the 
transliteration of Sanskrit and Arabic words. 
Surprise will be felt at the statement (on p. 18) 
that “the Mahdébhdrata makes no mention of 
Somanitha or of any other shrine in this neigh- 
bourhood,"’ 
0. E. A. W. O. 


i In Hindi the forms posh and pos are also used (suggesting Persian posh-).—C. E. A. W. O., Jt.-Bditor. 
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THE EXTENT AND CAPITAL OF DAKSINA KOSALA. 
By Rat Banapun HIRALAL, M.A. . 

Axovr half a century ago General Cunningham endeavoured to fix the ies of 
Daksina Kosala, to which he gave the alternative name of Mahi-Kosala,! without stating 
where he found that name. He described its extent as comprising “ the whole of the upper 
valley of the Mab&nadi and its tributaries from the source of the Narbadd at Amarkantak, 
in the north, to the source of the Mahnadi itself near Kanker, on the south, and from the 
valley of the Wen-Gangi, on the west to the Hasdo and Jonk rivers on the east.” But these 
limits, he added, “ have often been extended, so as to embrace the hilly districts of Mandla 
and Baligh&t, on the west up to the banks of the Wen-Ganga and the middle valley of the 
Mahfnadi on the east, down to Sambalpur and Sonpur.” ‘ Within its narrowest limits 
the province was 200 miles in length from north to south and 125 miles in breadth, east to 
west. At its greatest extent, excluding the tributary territories of Orissa, it formed « square 
of about 200 miles on each side. At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in 639 a.p., he de- 
scribes the kingdom as 6,000 Ii, or 1,000 miles in circuit, an extent which could have been 
attained by inclusion of the district of Vakitaka, on the west comprising the present 
districts of Chand&, Nagpur and Seoni. With this addition the kingdom of Maha Kosala 
would have been just 300 miles from west to east.’ 

Since the above was written, full fifty years have passed away, during which several 
inscriptions have been found in and out of the so-called Mahi Kosala country, and a number 
of books on ancient historical places have also been written, but none of them seem to fix 
the boundaries of that country more definitely than what the father of Indian Archmology 
did. ‘The latest book by a great antiquarian, which takes cognizance of this matter is Mr. 
R. D. Banerji’s History of Orissa, published in 1930, which states that “in medieval ages 
the country to the west of Khiiijali was called MahA Kosala or Daksina Kosala and was sub- 
ject to the Somavazhéis and the Haihayas of Tripuri and Ratnapura.”* This description 
does not give any definite idea as to how far it extended in any of the four directions, not 
even on the east, where it is stated to have abutted on Khifijali, in view of the fact that Mr. 
Banerji had a very confused idea of the limits of Khinjali, as has been pointed out in JBORS., 
XVI (1930), pp. 113 ff. He does not state the limits in the other three directions, which he 
has left to be inferred from the vague statement about a region subject to the Somavarhsis 
and the Haihayas. The Haihaya kingdom extended far and wide. To the north or north- 
west lay their original capital at Tripuri in the heart of the Dahala country which extended 
to the banks of the Ganges.* If that is to be taken as the northern limit, it would go far 
beyond the Vindhyas in the region of Uttarapatha, while Daksina Kosala was admittedly 
one of the earliest Aryan colonies in the Daksin4patha or country south of the Vindhyas. 
After all, Mr. Banerji was concerned with Orissa, and perhaps it was sufficient for his purposes 
to point out that the western boundary of the country he was dealing with, marched with 
Daksina Kosala. 

1 The old Sanskrit literature does not seem to mention it. There are 1 umerous references to that 
country, which is either designated Kosala or Dakgina Kosale, in order to distinguish it from Oudh, whose 
old name was Kosala or Uttara Kosala. Wefinda king bearing thename of MahSkosala in theline of kings 
of the latter country, but he does not seem to have given his name to any country. In a country watered 
by the MabAnadi containing villages with names such as Mahi Samunda (somudra), and bounded by or 
having in close proximity countries, forests or hills named Mah& Kant4ra, Mah4&rfgtra, Mahibhoja, Maha- 
vindyaka (a hill peak in Jaipur Zamind&ri) Mahendra (mountain), etc., it perhaps seemed appropriate to 
call Dakgina Kosala Mahé Kosala, especially when its area exceeded that of the northern Kosala, although 
Yuan Chwang assigns an equal extent to both. 

2 Cunningham's Archeological Reports, vol. XVII (1881-82), pages 68-69. 

3 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, vol. 1, p. 7. 

4 JAHRS., vol. IV, p. 152. 
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Inscriptions found in the old Chattisgarh Division, which included the districts of Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Sambalpur, the last of which is at present relegated to Bihir and Oriasa,5 
mention several gift villages as situated in the Kosala deéa. The kings are spoken of as 
Kosalidhisa, Kosaladhipati, Kosalanarendra, ete. This indisputably proves the identity of 
Kosala with the three districts named above. The area covered by these districts, 
including that of the Feudatory States attached to the Chattisgarh Division for 
administrative purposes and excluding the Bastar State, which epigraphical data 
show did not form part of the Kosala country, works out to about 45 thousand square 
miles only. This falls much short of the extent of Kosala as recorded by the Chinese pil- 
grim. The boundaries being thus shut out on the south by the Bastar State and on the — 
north by the Vindhya mountains, the conclusion is unavoidable that the country extended 
to the west up to the borders of Berar, thus absorbing in it the districts of Bhand&ra, BAlA- 
ghit, Chindwir4-cum-Seoni, Nagpur, Wardh& and Chindé, comprising an area of 30,000 
square miles. Cunningham, in order to complete the area on the Chinese pilgrim’s scale, 
included a part of the Vak&taka coun , which he placed in Berar, but it is not necessary 
to do this, inasmuch as the deficiency can be covered by some States of Orissa bordering on 
Sambalpur, in which Somavarhéi inscriptional records have been found, which prove that 
they formed part of Kosala desa as mentioned in them. I have summarised these in the 
appendix to my article on the Sirpur stone inscription (Z.J., vol. XI, pp. 198 ff.) These 
are the states of Patna, Sonpur, Bamra and Rairakhol, the combined area of which aggregates 
6,000 square miles. With this addition the total area would be some $1,000 square miles, 
which would give a circuit of 6,000 li, or 1,000 miles.® It would then appear that Daksina 
Kosala at the time of Yuan Chwang’s visit comprised an area lying between 85° and 78° E. 
Roughly speaking, this coincides with Cunningham's identification with a slight modification. 
If we cut out the portion of Berar included by him in the west, and extend the eastern boun- 
dary by including a few Feudatory States, we get exactly what we require. 

To the north the boundaries ran a little below Amarakantaka, which the Mekalas occu- 
Pied, as we find them mentioned separately both in the Purdyas and in epigraphical records. 
The Matsya and Vayu Purdyas, when enumerating the dwellers in the Vindhya region 
( fares ge frarfaa: ), say -— 


area: arrersa fae Sfarerar 

In the Baligh&t plates of the VakAtaka king Prithvishena IT belonging to the last quarter 
of the fifth century 4.p., it is stated that his father Narendrasena’s commands were honoured 
by the lords of Kosala, Mekala and Malava.? Amarakantaka, the source of the Narmada 
river, is the highest peak of the Mekala range of the Vindhya mountains. Indeed an alter. 
native name of the Narmada is Mekala-sutA or Mekala-kanya, ‘daughter of Mekala.’ The 
range runs for about 130 miles in a south-westerly direction to Khairdgarh, indicating the 
tract which the Mekalas occupied, to wit, portions of Rewa State, Bilaspur, Mandalé and 
Balaghit districts and that portion of the Raipur district which is covered by the Feudatory 
States of Kawardh&, Chuikhadin and Khairigarh. In the Vayu Purdya, however, there is 
a mention of Paficha Kosalas, of which the Mekalas were one. Thus it would appear that 
there were semi-independent border chiefs subordinate to Kosala proper, the central portion 
of which comprised the present Raipur and BilAspur districts. 

5 The formation of @ separate Orissa province has been recently sanctioned, and the Sambalpur district 
will be included in the new Province ere long. 


* A cireuit of 1,000 miles in a perfect circle would give 79,545 square miles. Obviously Kosala was 
nota perfect circle, nor were the boundaries limited to the extents of the present units. They would require 
lopping off in certain directions and » bit of expansion in others. 

7 EB. I, vol. IX, p. 269, 


* Pargiter, The Purdna Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 3. 
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We shall now proceed to locate the capital of the Kosala country. In the earliest times, 

when Nala, king of the Nisadha country, was ousted from his kingdom, he started ‘towards 
the south, and leaving his wife Damayanti in the forest to take care of herself, he moved on : 
and arrived in the territory of the Karkotaka Naga, who was evidently the ruler of the Nag- ' 
pur country. He afterwards reached the capital of Kosala, and took service as a charioteer 
of Rituparna, the then king of that country. The only ancient town which could have lain 
on the line of Nala’s march having traditions of visits from the heroes of Mahdbhérata times 
is Bhindak (old Bhadravati), 16 miles north of Chind& town, the present head-quarters 
of the district of the same name. That this alone could be the residence of Rituparna is 
proved by the fact that Nala once drove the latter to his friend the king of Vidarbha, whose 
capital was at Kaundinydpura, in approximately 11 hours,” in a chariot with only four horses. ‘ 
Now the distance between Bhandak and Kaundinyapura is about 80 miles as the crow flies. 
Allowing 20 miles for the inevitably circuitous route taken by a horse-drawn vehicle, the 
speed of nine miles.an hour isa plausible and even creditable performance for the horses under 
a good driver. The other known capitals of Daksina Kosala are Sirpur (old Sripura) in the 
Raipur district and Tumm4na and Ratanpur in the Bilispur district. The first of these is 
the nearest to Kaundinyapura, but it lies as many as 250 miles away in a straight line on 
the map. This would give a run of 23 miles an hour for the chariot, and if the windings of 
the road are taken into account in the same proportion as in the cave of Bhindak, the pace -; 
would amount to 29 miles an hour for a continuous run of 11 hours without any change, 
which is impossible. In fact this rate would exceed the motor car speed attainable in these 
days, if not beat a railway train. But what we are concerned with is whether Bhindak 
continued to be the capital until the advent of Yuan Chwang in 639 4.D. Cunningham, 
without having the foregoing data before him, tried to locate the capitel from the bearings 
and distances noted by the Chinese pilgrim. The latter came to Kosala from the capital of 
Kalinga pursuing a north-westerly course of about 1,800 li, or 300 miles. For reasons best 
known to himself, Cunningham fixed the capital of Kalinga at Rajamahendri, from where 
he drew a straight line exactly to the north-west and found Ch4nda, an important town with 
afortanda circumvallation wall at a distance of 290 miles. Chind& was once a Gond capital, 
but long after Yuan Chwang’s visit. It had, however, gathered some indefinite traditions 
which fitted his object, and he decided that it was the place visited by the Chinese pilgrim. 
Later on, Fergusson!° proposed Wairfigarh in the same district as the more likely place, but 
what is missing in both these places is any trace of remains of the Buddhistic monasteries 
and temples which Yuan Chwang so prominently mentioned. The latter states clearly that 
“there were 100 savighdrdmas there and 10,000 priests. There was a great number of here- 
tics, who intermixed with the population and also Deva temples.” At Bhindak one may 
see even today a rock-cut Buddhist cave ina fair state of preservation. There are also nume- 
rous remains of Hindu Deva temples as well as Jain temples. An inscription found in the 
Bhindak cave shows that a line of Buddhistic kings belonging to the Panduvarnéi line ruled 
in that place down to the ninth century 4.p. (JRAS., 1905, p. 621). This discovery is of 
great importance inasmuch as Yuan Chwang mentions specifically that the king was of the 
Ksatriya caste and deeply reverenced the law of the Buddha. Traditionally Bhindak was 
a very big city which once extended up to Bhatala,!! some 20 miles distant. The ruins lying 
between these places seem to indicate some connection between them. 


In these circumstances when I happened to.refer to Nigfrjuna, to whom a cave is dedi- 
dated on 2 hillock at Ramtek, I proposed Bhindak as a still more likely place for Yuan 





® Pradhan'e Chronology of Ancient India, p. 147. 
3° JRAS., 1875, p. 260, 
13 Nelson's Chanda District Gazetteer, p. 571. 
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Chwang’s visit than Chandé or Wairdgarh, givingina footnote my reasons for that suggestion. 
The matter rested there, until 1928, when that footnote attracted the attention of my esteem- 
ed friend, Mr. C. E. A, W, Oldham, C.8.I., who asked me whether, with my fuller local know- 
ledge of the country after the lapse of a score of years, I still stuck to that opinion, pointing 
out at the same time certain difficulties which the description given by the Chinese pilgrim 
raised. I admit that I have found it very difficult to reconcile these, but I have endeavoured 
to reconsider the question and put on record what my acquaintance with the country sug- 
gested—a country which I have travelled through from the source of the Narmadi down 
to the Godivari and from the Bimra state of Orissa to Berar. 

In the first place, General Cunningham fixed RAjamahendri as the capital of Kalinga, 
but later investigations show that it was at Mukhalingam onthe left bank of the Vatnéadhira, 
18 miles from Parlakimidi in the Ganjam District.!* In that case three other reputed capi- 
tals of South Kosala would at any rate require consideration before they can be summarily 
rejected, as Mukhalingam would place them within the distances and bearings recorded by 
the Chinese traveller. These are Sirpur (old Sripura) in the Raipur district and Tummina 
and Ratanpur in the Bilaspur District. All these lie to the north-west of Mukhaliigam, but 
from Rajamahendri they would lie slightly east of north. 

The distances are as follows :— 
From Mukhaliigam. From Rajamahendri. 


Sirpur Da 221 miles, 370 miles. 
Ratanpur o« 234 in 434 cn) 
Tummina a a), 450 


It may be noted at once that Tummina and Ratanpur did not become capitals until the 
ninth century A.D. or still later. The first was founded by a descendant of Kalingardja, a 
younger son of a descendant of Kokalla I of Tripuri, who flourished about 875 a.p.: and 
the second came into existence when Ratnadeva, a later descendant of Kalingardja, trans- 
ferred his residence to Ratanpur, which he named after himself. So, what remains to be 
considered is the claim of Sirpur as the seat of the Somavarbsi kings and their predecessors. 
Tn the beginning of the seventh century a.p.,a line of Rishitulyakula kings ruled there. The 
Arang plates™ of Bhimasena II give his genealogy for six generations. These were issued 
in Gupta Sarhvat 282, or 601 a.p. This at any rate establishes the fact that Sirpur enjoyed 
the honour of being a capital in the fifth century a.p., when the Sth ascendant of Bhimasena 
IT must have been on the throne. It was just 38 years after the Arang record that the Chi- 
nese pilgrim visited the capital of South Kosala, In view of the fact that Sirpur even now 
possesses two images of the Buddha inscribed with the creed of his religion and numerous 
remains of Vaisnava and Saiva temples, it presents itself as a strong rival to Bhandak, whose 
Buddhistic cave, carved out of the rock in the Wijdsan hillock, had ranged me in its favour, 
taking into consideration also the fact that an inscription was found in that cave mentioning 
a line of Ksatriya kings, though belonging to a later date. The Rishitulyakula of Sirpur 
was deva guru-brdhmaya bhakiah, and assuch out andout Hindu. Itdoes not appear probable 
that it had changed its religion within the short interval of 38 years, unless it was superseded 
by another dynasty, which apparently, could not be other than the Somavarnéi one of the 
Pandu lineage, which played a conspicuous part in the history of Daksina Kosala before 
the advent of the Haihayas. Several inscriptions of kings of that dynasty have been found, 


12 Madras Provincial Gazetteer, vol. I, p. 228. For a collection of various views on the subject see 
an article on Kalinga in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. II, pp. 196 ff. 
Bijamahendei is said to have beon founded by Rajarija Narendra (1022-1063 a.p. of the Easter, Chilukya 
dynasty and called after his surname, Rijamahondra (op . cit., vol. LL, p. 144.) 

ii E.f., vol, IX, PP: 342 if. 
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the oldest being that of Tivaradeva, who has been connected with Udayana,'* a common 

ancestor of the Somavarhéis of Sirpur and the Buddhist kings of Bhindak. The time of the 
rise of the Somavarnéis of Sirpur falls about Yuan Chwang’s visit, so it is within the bounds 

of possibility that an ancestor of Tivaradeva, who is described as priipla sakala-Kosalddhi- 

patyah (i.c., who had acquired the supremacy over all the Kozalas, or the whole of the Kosala 

country) may have held sway at Sirpur, and that he might have been a Buddhist, or at any 

rate well affected towards Buddhism. Tivaradeva himself was ‘a most devout worshipper 

of Visnu "!? and was ‘unweariedly worshipped by mankind in respect of his religious 

austerity.’ 

So far, then, the claims of Sirpur and Bhindak stand on almost an equal footing. We 
have now to consider other points mentioned by the pilgrim, and see how they fit in. If the 
capital of Kalifiga, whence Yuan Chwang travelled to the capital of the Kosala country, 
was at Rijamahendri, Sirpur is out of the question in view of the fact that its distance even 
as the crow flies is $70 miles, which is much in excess of what the pilgrim has recorded.” 
The bearings would also vary, as Sirpur is slightly east of north, and not north-west, from 
Rijamahendri. But if we take Mukhalingam close to Kalinganagaram or Kalingapattanam 
as the capital of Kalinga, as proposed by Fergusson and accepted by Vincent Smith and 
others, the difficulty which arises is how the pilgrim made it out to be 1,400 or 1,500 fi from 
Kung-yii-'o to Kalinga. Kwung-yii-t‘o has been identified with the Kongoda of the inscrip- 
tions, situated somewhere between Katak in Orissa and Aska in the Ganjam district, close 
to the Chilka lake. The distance, however, from there to Mukhalifigam would be less than 
125 miles in a straight line, and even if the windings of the road are taken into account, aa 
they should be, still the distance could not amount to 1,400 or 1,500 fi. It was perhaps this 
consideration which induced Cunningham to identify the capital with Rijamahendri. If, 
however, Mukhalifgam was really the capital of Kalinga, the claims of Chind& or Bhindak 
vanish, as their distance in a straight line would exceed 330 miles. 

And now we have to take the data of the return journey into consideration. The pilgrim 
states that from Kosala he travelled south (Travels) or south-east (Life) through a forest for 
above 900 li to the An-fo-lo country. This country was above 300 [i in circuit and its capital, 
P*ing-k'i (or ch‘i)-lo, was above 20 li in circuit. The country had a rich fertile soil, with a 
moist hot climate; the people there were of violent character, their mode of speech differed 
from that of Mid-India, but they followed the same system of writing. There were twenty 
odd Buddhist monasteries with more than 3,000 brethren. Near the capital was a large 
monastery with a succession of high halls and storeyed terraces containing an exquisite image 
of the Buddha. From An-fo-lo, or Andhra, the pilgrim continued his journey south through 
wood and jungle for over 1,000 li to T"e-na-ka-che-ka, which is identified with Dhanakataka, 
the present Bezwida. The distance between Sirpur and Bezw4da in a straight line is 350 
miles, and that between Bhindak and Bezwida 270 miles. The traveller has recorded it 
as 1,000 i, or 316 miles. This again would appear to put Sirpur out of the question. In 
these circumstances it seems immaterial to locate the capital!’ of Andhra, which lay some- 
where midway between the capital of Kosala and Bezwida. The pilgrim’s remarks in regard 

lt #.F., vol. XI, pp. 184 ff. 

15 Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 298. 

16 Watters, Yuan Chwang, pp. 198 and 341. M 

17 The distances and bearings would point to Warangal (ancient Orukkallu, with the tradition of having 
been once the capital of Andhra), but how thia name could be represented by P'ing-ch'i-lo in the Chinese 
language cannot be easily explained, unless Warangal had a different name in the seventh century. P*ing-ch'i 
cannot be Vengi, howsoever much it may resemble it phonetically, aa it would be too far away from any 
Kosala capital, and too near Bezwida. 
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to the nature of the country he traversed, ite people and language apply equally to both the 
claimants, Proceeding from Sirpur towards Bezwida, we cannot avoid passing either through 
Bastar, or through the Agency tracts of the Madras Presidency, apparently called Mahé- 
kantdira (the great forest) at the time of Samudragupta's conquest : and they remain primeval 
jungle upto the present day. The chief inhabitants are Gonds and Khonds (Kiis), still 
continuing in the wildest state. They have several times shown violence against authority 
by open rebellion and murder, or by merciless maiming of the limbs of their enemies, even 
during the British régime. When the Kiiis once cut off the heads of Koltas, an.Oriya culti- 
rating caste who usurped theirlands, they,on beingasked why they didit,replied: ‘“ Koltas 
are goats, we are tigers, why should we not kill them!" The spoken dialects of these tribes 
are Dravidian, quite distinct from the languages of Mid-India ; and in the southern area to- 
wards the Godavari, they are replaced by Telugu.. The Nagavaréi kings who ruled this 
country about the tenth century invariably recorded their grants and orders on stone or metal 
in Telugu characters to the south of the Indravati river, while all records referring to the 
same kings found to the north of that river are written in N&gari characters. In the case of 
Bhindak, it may be noted that the whole of the tehsil lying in the southernmost part of the 
Chanda district, viz., Sironchf, is Telugu-speaking. In fact it is the only tahsfl in the Central 
Provinces in which the recognised court language was till lately Telugu. The tehsil abuts 
on the southern portion of the Bastar State and presents the same type of culture, the 
characteristics of which have been described above. The southern portion of the Chind& 
district is full of dense forest. The writer of the Chindd District Gazetleer says—‘‘ At times 
it must be admitted that the interminable stretches of the gloomy forest oppress the imagina- 
tion and the traveller is glad to emerge for a space into the more open haunts of men and 
welcomes the uninterrupted view even of an Indian sun.’!* It would thus appear that the 
country bordering on the Godivari river was an out-crop of Telangana, or Telugu country, 
lying on the south of the Goddvari, and was “ Andhra land with Andhra culture, tradition 
and language,” as Pandit Nilakantha Das, M.A., puts it (see JAHRS., vol. Il, p. 25); anda 
traveller returning from Bhiindak or Sirpur was bound to cross it on his way to Dhanakataka 
(Bezwida). : 

As to the pilgrim’s description that Kosala was surrounded by mountains and was a 
succession of woods and marshes, I think it is literally true. The country wae bounded on 
the north by the Vindhya mountains and on the south by those just described, and the other 
two sides were similarly wooded as they are today. In fact this country was called Danda- 
kéranya in Rama's time, and Mr. G. Ramdas tells us that Dandaka is a Dravidian term 
meaning ‘full of water,’ Wells were unknown in this country till recently. The country 
was full of tanks and Jakes throughout its length and breadth, and there are still some places 
in the Drug district, formerly a part of Raipur, where marshes still survive. 

From what I have said above, it will have to be admitted that there is some mistake in 
recording the distances or interpreting their exact value, whether ome fixes the capital 
at Birpur or Bhindak. To my mind, both the places seem at present to have equal claims 
to the honour of a visit from that great pilgrim of China, but Bhindak seems to possess more 
tangible evidence than Sirpur. 





165 Nelson's Chanda District Gazeticer, p. 8. 

1! We have as a rule accepted 6 li to amile. In a footnote on page 332, vol. II, of Watters'’s Yuan 
Chwang, M. Foucher's opinion is quoted that the expression ‘ about 60 ji,’ a» used by Yuan Chwang, is ordi- 
marily an approximate equivalent for a day's march, which was veriable in length, bot a aieearie 
French leagues, or nearly 10 English miles ; but Giles in the Oxford Dictionary layx down 10 miles as equiva- 
jeut to 27¢ li, 
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PROCLAMATION OF ASOKA AS A BUDDHIST, AND HIS JAMBUDVIPA. 
By K. P, JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxox,), Ban.-at-Law. 
(2) Explanation of the phrase ‘ gods made mingled with men." 

Tue Ripnith Series Proclamation (Hultzsch, pp. 166, 228), miscalled ‘ Minor Inserip- 
tions,’ is the most important proclamation of the emperor. In this he issues his proclamation 
as an ‘open Buddhist’ (prabiea Sake ; Maski—‘ Budha Sake). He has no more hesitation 
in openly owning hia religion which formerly the traditional constitutional position of the Hindu 
monarch prevented him from owning.' He had preached the positivism of the Buddha's 
system, calling it his own, but now his conscience was moved to make a public declaration ; 
and this declaration he couples with the result of his positive propaganda, summed up in one 
sentence : 

“Those gods who during that time [i.e., his pre-conversion time] had been un- 
mingled (with men) in Jambudvipa have now been made (by me) mingled (with them).” 
(Hultzach, p. 168.) | 

Hultzsch calls this enigmatical, and seeks to explain it by reference to Rock Proclamation 
IV, where the king mentions his shows of divine scenes (divyini riipéni—Girnir). Prof. F.W. 
Thomas (C.H.J., i. 505) takes it to signify that the king “ brought the Brahman gods to the 
knowledge of those people in India, i.e., the wild tribes, who had formerly known nothing 
of them.” 

‘The meaning is, as we shall presently see, something different. The sentence is a master- 
piece of epigrammatic statement, disclosing the great literary power of the emperor and at 
the same time intimate acquaintance with the traditional lore of the orthodox Hindu system. 
Aéoka turned back, surveying in the sirihdvaloka fashion, and saying to his orthodox country- 
men, “J, your king, have brought about the treti-yuga in Jambudvipa.’ His sentence pute 
in a summary form the Purdnic description of the Golden Age of morality : 

Cf. 

Saplarshayo Manué chaiva Poel manvantorasya ha, 

prdrambhanie cha karmmdani manushy4 daivataih saha 

—Vadyu, i. 61. 164. 
Men acting with the Devas (manushyi daivataih saha) initiate an order of perfect Dharma: 
Monvantanidau prigeva 
tretayuga-mukhe tatah { 
pirvam dewis tatas te vai 
sthite dharme tu sarvasah || (165). 

The same orthodox Hindu tradition is to be found in the Dharma-stira of Apastamba — 
(2. 7. 16): scha deva-manushyd asmil-loke purd babhivuh. In other words, Aéoka points 
out that he has brought about a new epoch, the ideal epoch. This was obtained through 
his approaching the Buddhist Samgha and by his own “ prowess ’ or ‘ exertion’ (pardkrama). 

And this revolution was brought about not only in India but over a larger area, Jam- 
budvipa, which obviously included the countries of some of his non-Indian international 
neighbours and the countries which had not the privilege of receiving his envoys, where his 
dharminusasti, dharma-vulam, and his vidhdina or dharma-vidhdna were being followed, and 
which had become subject to that form of his conquest which alone gave the emperor pleasure 
and satisfaction, i.c., his Conquest of Dharma (Rock P. XIII). The Jambudvipa of Adoka 
thus meant an area larger than India, and it certainly included his own people on the Oxus. 

1 Joyaswal, Hindw Polity, ii. 45. He waa bound by his coronation oath to protect the orthodox tradi- 
tional religion. 

2 Trefdyuga waa easontially an imperial period : 


Sarat afar cee aa aaah: || ALBh., Bhisma, X. 11. 
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The implication is that the privilege which was confined by the orthodox system to the 
land of India, the privilege of having the moral yuga, a privilege which is expressly denied 
by the orthodox system to the countries outside the limits of Bhiratavarsa, was made avail- 
able, and demonstrably so, by the emperor to all, even to the Mlecchas.? 

There was justification put forward here along with an open avowal of a non-Vedic or 
anti-Vedic system of religion, though at his coronation Asoka must have taken the oath to 
protect and follow the ancient orthodox religious system. 

Aéoka’s Originality and Greatness, 

Asoka thus stood before his countrymen as the holy Indian emperor from the Indian 
Ocean to the Mediterranean—from Ceylon to Greece and Egypt—and as having brought about 
a new ethical order, and this also amongst those whom the ddstraz of his country had regarded 
a8 spiritually disenfranchised by the very law of primeval creation, The Buddha opened 
up Buddhism and sannydsa to the whole of the non-Brahman Hindu community; Asoka 
opened his Dharma to the whole of humanity. Without Agoka, Buddhism would have 
remained an intra-mural religion confined to India, a Hindu religious system confined to the 
Hindus, just like Jainism, Probably it did not occur to the Buddha to make Dharma avail- 
able to the Mlecchas, The conception of a world-religion and enfranchisement of the whole 
world enabling the whole world—Indian and non-Indian alike—to partake of the truth, 
the positivism, of Buddhism, a truth which Asoka valued as the highest truth, was the origi- 
nality of Asoka, not of the Buddhist Church as he founded it. He truly became an all- 
world conqueror, the Dharma-calrvartin over the known world. He, in the words of his 
race, caused the initiation of a new manvantara, a new kalpa, in the world. He expressed 
the hope that this new order (his Dharma) would last for a long kalpa, sincerely bequeathing 
it to posterity by the testament of his inscriptions, 


(6) Jambudvipa. 

The name Jambudvipa is found in Buddhist Pali siiras as well as in Sanskrit literature. 
Its earliest definition in Sanskrit is to be found in the Mahdbhérata and then in the Matsya 
Purina (c. 250 ap.) They, however, avowedly borrow the geographical matter from tho 
earlier edition of the Purdya text. The geographical material of the Puripas ia of a very 
early date, which we shall presently see, and is probably even more important than the 
historical. 

Jambudvipa, according to the description therein given, comprised almost the whole of 
Asia.* It is wrong to translate it by ‘India.’ I have pointed out above, on the basis of 
inscriptions, that Aéoka’s Jambudvipa included a much larger area than India, ive., than 
India-cum-Afghinistan. Now let us take the data of the Matsya. 


(2) India Proper is called by it Ménavadvipa (Ch. 113. 9-17), which some Puriigas call 
Kuméridvipa, named after Kumdri,a name which survives in our present day ‘ Cape Comorin.’ 
It gives the measurement of this dvipa from Kumiri to the source of the Ganges.® 


3 * There are four yugas in Bhiratavarga '"—MBh., Bhigma, X. 2; Virnu P., I. 3. 19, 
oe CanTeeTTs wafrite aay | Afateya, 113. 14, 
wat fit Sea GATT APPT: 1 View, 11. 3, 93. 


* Bhima, XII. 41. Mateya, 123. 9, and various othe : i identi 
mene r passages. Both have cited mostly identical 
* In one place the MBA. employs the term in lieu of Bhiratavarga (BAigma, vi. 13), but this w 
the commentator has rightly pointed out, due to the leading position of Bhiiratavarga in Jambudvipa ; 
ee gi tte treatment the ALBh. takes Bhiratavarga as one of the varsas of Jambukhanda or Jam- 
b on ee 5 Purfipas, citing the very texte mostly. The MBA. at places condenses tho Purinic toxt. 
ae real mource of the Ganges, according to the Purdnas, lay in a Inke in Tibet. 
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(6) India Proper was a part of Bharatavarsa, which extended in the north up to the 
valley of the Oxus (113. 40-43) (120. 43-46). The Bharatavarsa division goes back to the 
time of Megasthenes. See, for instance, Frag. IV of Schwanbeck (Strabo, XV. i. ii; Me- 
Crindle, p. 48): 

“India is bounded on the north by the extremities of Tauros, and from Ariana 
to the Eastern Sea by the mountains which are variously called by the natives of these 
regions Parapanisos, and Hemodos, and Himaos, and other names, but by the Mace- 
donians Kawhkasos."" 

This larger area of India, i.e., Bhératavarga goes really beyond the Maurya times. This 
is to be gathered from Herodotus, who says (iii. 102) : 

“There are other Indians bordering on the city of Kaspatyros and the country of 
Paktyke, settled northward of the other Indians, who resemble the Baktrians in the 
way they live. They are the most warlike of the Indians and are the men whom they 
send to procure the gold [paid to the king of Persia], for their country adjoins the desert 
of sand.” 

(c) Bhiratavarsa along with other vargas made up Jambudvipa. They were, accord- 
ing to an earlior Purdnic division cited by the present Puriinas, four, and according to 
another division, seven in number (Mataya, 112. 7). Wares means ‘ country’ (112. 26) 
divided and bounded by mountain ranges. There are several mountain ranges in the conti- 
nont of Jambudvipa, One, to the north of India, is called Nisadha, I take it to be the 
same as the Parapanisad of the Greeks, variously spelt as Parapamisad and Paropanisad.' 
Parap probably represents parva, which means a section of a range, according to Purinic 
geography.® The Nisadhaand Meru were in close proximity, as river (Jambu) is mentioned 
as situated by the south side of Meru and the north side of the Nigadha (Meros tu dakshine 
paréve Nigadhasyottarepa tu—Vdyu, 46. 23), 

There is no doubt that the Purnic Meru is the Moros of Alexander's historians, and the 
river is probably the Panjshir." According to the Purdpas it was a gold-producing area 
and its peculiar was called Jaimbiinada. 

The contral part of Jambudvipa is the country of the Pamirs, ‘ Meru-land.’ Its range 
is Mahd-Meru (the Larger Meru). The region to the south of the Pamirs is sometimes called 
Himavarsa,™ which Yuan Chwang calls Hima-tala.!' Probably it is this word that we 
find in the Greek form Himaos. ‘The Snowy Range ' of the Hindus seems to have included 
the mountains of north-western Afghanistin, and was more extensive than our ‘ Himalayas." 
Cf. Yuan Chwang (Life, pp. 197-198) : 

‘« From this country, again going east across mountains 700 li, we reach the valley 
of Pamir. This valley is about 1000 li from east to west, and 100 [i or so from north 
to south. It lies between two ranges of the Snowy Mountains.....The soil is always 
frozen....™ In the middle of this valley is a great lake, 200 4 from east to west, and 
fifty li from north to south. It lies in the centre of Jambudvipa...." 

? McCrindle, Invasion of India, p. 58, n. . 

8 a.parednas tu girayah, parvabhih parvatdh smpitdh—Vdyu, 49. 132. 

® The local troe of this area, bearing sweet juicy fruit called jambu in the Purdnas,is probably the 

plum tree. According to a passage of the Visnu, the geographical trees—e.g., jamiu, ddta—were indi- 
cators of particular mountain ranges [on mapa] (Vayu, TI, 2, 18: WaT faftaa :) For Hindu maps, see 
MBh. Bk. vi (BAtgma), ch. 6; 2, 39,56; Moguethones, p. 52. 

1 Also Haimavata (Gk. ‘Hemodos); sometimes separate from India, but mostly part of it: o.g., 
weg red Tt aT SaeT Bhyma, VET; a Cornet ae wet ate Py! | —Motsya, 112. 28. 

1 Life, p. 196: “Again going from Mung K‘ien, entering the mountains and travelling for 300 fi 
or so, we come to the country of Hi-mo-ta-[o: this also waa o part of the old Tukhira territory. 


3? Cf. Mateya. 114. 19. 
9 
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This, along with the account of the Oxus and Sita rivers which follows, is almost a verbal 
corroboration of the Purfnic description of the PAmirs. 

The four large divisions of Jambudvipa are : 

N. Uttara Kuru, situated to the south of the Northern Sea (Utlara samudra). 
S. Bhirata. 

E. Bhadriéva (up to the sea, i.e., China). 

Ww. Ketumila (up to the sea, ic., Asia Minor). 

Ketumila is identified by the later Hindu astronomer Bhiskara Acdrya, who calls its 
westernmost town Romaka, i.e., Constantinople. The Purdnie description fully bears out 
this identification. 

According to the second division of Jambudvipa referred to above, in which seven vargas 
are enumerated, it becomes clear that the whole of Asia minus Arabia is included in Jambud- 
vipa. By or below the Nisadha there was Hari-varsa. This country, Hari, is thus identical 
with the name and country called Haraiva or Hariva by Darius, i.e., the country from Meshed 
to Herat, the Ariana of the Greeks. The old name survives in the modern Heri. The next 
varga or country in the Purfnas is a large area called Mavyita, which must go back to the 
Elamite empire. Ilabrat was the chief messenger of the gods, or ‘ the god of the wings ’ (of. 
Mythology of All Races, vol. V, Semitic, by 8. Langdon, p. 177). To the Tibetan region and 
adjacent parts the Purfnas give the name Kinnara- or Kimpurusa-varsa, probably owing 
to the inhabitants being nearly devoid of moustaches and whiskers. To the north of the 
Pimirs there are two parallel divisions, Ramapaka (or Ramyaka), i.c., the country of the 
‘nomads,’ and Hiranya, which evidently stand for Central Asia and Mongolia, as the country 
to their north, Uttara Kuru was known as reaching the Northern Sea. Uttara Kuru thus 
represents Siberia. 


Thus the four larger’ divisions are really the four most distant countries—India, Asia 
Minor, China and Siberia, and the seven consist of 
India (with its frontiers on the Pimirs). 

The Herat country. 

Tibet. . 
llavrita, from the Pamirs and Herat (probably) to the Persian Gulf. 
Central Asia. 

Mongolia. 

Siberia. 

Arabia is counted as a different dvipa. It is bounded on three sides by the sea. A 
dvipa, according to the Purdnic description, should have seas on (at least) two sides. Arabia 
is called Puskara, which according to the Purinas, is the only detpa which has no river and 
only one mountain. Its name, Puskara dvtpa, the ‘lake dvtpa,’ is probably due to its being 
regarded as having inhabited land on all sides, surrounding an area of sand which represented 
a dried-up sheet of water. 

The Purdnic division of the then known world is thus ancient. It stands to reason 
that the ancient Hindus must have known their neighbours. The Purfinas show a minute 
knowledge of Mid-Asia. Their name, Nila, for a large range of mountains is a translation 
of the Chinese name, ‘ Blue Mountains’; and their ‘ Golden Mountains’ represent the Altal 
Mountains, the Mongolian name for which (Allain-ula) means the ‘ mountains of gold.’ The 
Purdnas assert that in the Central (Pamir) Region there was a very large lake, called by them 
Bindusara, which was the source of the Oxus and several other, named, rivers. Modern 

13 0.41.1., i, 338. 
48 Enc. Brit. (11th ed.), XIIT, 332. 
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research has shown that Lake Victoria is the remnant of a much larger lake that covered the 
valley in former ages. The Purdnas say that the Oxus falls into the ‘ Western Sea,” by which 
they mean the Caspian. We now know that the Caspian was much larger in past ages, and 
included the present Sea of Aral. The Purinas call the Turkistan desert the ‘desert of the 
sea.” These facta and the very ancient names Jidvrita and Hari-varsa prove that the Purinic 
geographical data of Jambudvipa are much earlier than the time of Asoka, and that the 
name which Asoka used had long been established for the major portion of the known world. 
As the Purfinas seem to have different names for Egypt (Kwéa-deipa) ond Europe (Arawiica- 
dvipa) we have to neglect Bhaskara Acirya's view (which is much later in date) that Jambud- 
vipa included the whole of the northern hemisphere [the northern hemisphere according 
to him being land and the southern hemisphere being sea). 

Following the definition of the ancient Purinas, it seems that Asoka’s Jambudvipa was 
confined to Asia, and his success was more marked there than in Greece and Egypt, for in 
his summary of result he particularises Jambudvipa. 





MEAN SAMKRANTIS. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH. 


Is hia paper on ‘The Brahma-siddhinta of Brahmagupta, A.D. 628; Mean System, 
published in vol. XVII of the Epigraphia Indica, the late Mr. Robert Sewell observed that, 
in India, details for the calendar, that is, of tithia, nakgatras, samkrantia, etc., were certainly 
calculated till the eleventh contury at least everywhere, and for several centuries thereafter 
in some places, on the mean, instead of the true or apparent, motions of sun and moon. 
And he therefore published in that journal many tables by means of which one can 
calculate and determine, according to the Arya and Brahma Siddhintas, the moment when 
mean samirdiniis occurred, and mean tithis, nakgalras, etc., began and ended. 

Tables LXXVI and XC in these papers give the exact ‘moment of occurrence of the 
mean Mesa-samkrinti according to these Siddhintas, while tables LAXVII and XCI give 
the periods of time that intervene between this moment and the moments of occurrence of the 
other mean sambrintis. Tables LXI and LXAXXITI, on the other hand, give the moment 
of occurrence of the true Mesa-samkrinti according to these Siddhintas, which moment is 
quite different from the moment of occurrence of the mean Mega-samkrinti. Now, the 
moment of occurrence of the Mega-samkrinti marks the commencement of the solar year ; 
and it hence becomes evident from the above tables that Mr. Sewell opined that the com- 
pilers of the mean-system paficinigas according to the Brahma, Arya and other Siddhantas 
put down in their almanacs as the time of commencement of the solar year, the moment of 
occurrence of the mean, and not of the true, Mesa-samkrinti, and that they made this moment 
the basis for their calculation of the momenta of occurrence of the other mean samkrintis. 

To take a concrete instance, Mr. Sewell gives in tables XC and LX XVI the moment of 

occurrence of mean Mesa-samkrinti, according to the Brahma and Arya Eicdbintas, of Ky. 

year 4287 current (A.D. 1185) as 1Shrs. 54m. 54s. on Monday, 25th March, and 16h. 55m. Os. 
on Tuesday, 26th March, respectively, while in tables LXXXII and LXI, he gives the 
moment of occurrence of true Mesa-samkrinti of the same Ky. year and according to the 
game Siddhintas, as Llh. 45m. 41s. on Saturday, 23rd March, and 13h. 22m. 20s. on Sunday, 
24th March, respectively. It is therefore apparent that, in Mr. Sewell’s opinion, the com- 
pilers of the mean-system almanacs by the Brahma and Arya SiddhAntas for the Ky. year 
4287 current had put down in them Monday, 25th March, and Tuesday, 26th March (and not 
Saturday, 23rd March, and Sunday, 24th March) as the day on which the solar year com- 
menced and that they calculated from these days the days on which the mean Vrsabha, 
Mithuna and other samkrintis occurred. 
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There can be no doubt that Mr, Sewell had good grounds on which he based the above 
opinion ; and it is hence all the more remarkable that in the few dates that I have met with 
which seem to cite mean samkrdntis, these mean sambréntis are calculated from the moment 
of occurrence of (rue, and not mean, Mega-samkriinti. These dates are but five in number 
and are the following : 


E; Date of Arsikere inscription of the time of Virabalkila II (Ep. Car., V. Arsikere 93 ; 
p. 344): Saka 1111 Kilaka, Pugya-amdvéeyd, Bhanuvéra, tyalipita-samkramana. 

Saka 1111 current=Kilaka by the southern luni-solar system. In this year, Pusya- 
amavasyé (i.¢., the amédndsyd at the end of the aménta month Pusya) ended on Tuesday, 20th 

December, and Monday, 1th December, A.D. 1188, according to the mean and true systems 
of working. No sambrinti, mean or true, was associated witheither of these two days ; and 
the date is hence irregular for this year. It is likewise irregular for the northern luni-solar 
Kilaka also (concerning the use of northern luni-solar Jovian years in 8. India, see my Some 
Saka Dates in Inseriptions, p. 4 ff.); for, in this year, Pusya-amiivisya began, by the mean 
as well as true system of working, on Monday, 3rd December 1184, and ended on the next 
day, Tuesday, 4th December, and there was no samkrdnti, mean or true, associated with cither 
of these days. In the year following this northern luni-solar Kilaka however (regarding such 
years, see p. 35 ff. in op. cit.) or the year but one preceding the southern luni-solar Kilaka 
(see regarding such years, p, 45, op. cif.), true Mega-samkrinti, according to the Brahma 
Siddhanta, occurred at 11h. 45m. 41s. on Saturday, 23rd March 1185 A.D., and the mean 
Makara-samkrAnti, counting from this moment, occurred 273 days 22h. 39m. Gs. later on 
Sunday, 22nd December 1185, at 10h. 24m. 47s. The mean Pugya-amavasya too began on this 
Sunday at I4h. 17m. 0s. The mean Mesa-samkrinti oecurred on Monday, 25th March, at 
ldh. 54m. 54s. and the mean Mokara-samkrainti, counting from this moment, at 14h. 34m. 
fe. on Tuesday, 24th December 1185, on which day the mean tithi Pusya-ba ] ended and 
ba-2 began. The true Makara-samkrinti too occurred on that Tuesday at 3h. 52m, 31s. 

It is thus obvious that Sunday, 22nd December 1185 A.D., is the equivalent of the 
date! given in the inscription, and that the compiler of the almanac from which the details 
of the above date were taken had given in it 11h. 45m. 41s, of Saturday, 23rd March 1185; as 
the beginning of the solar year and calculated from that moment the moment of occurrence 

of the mean Makara-samkranti. 

2. Date of another Arsikere inscription of the time of Viraballila IT (Ep. Car., V. 
Arsikere 90 ; p. $43): Saka 1111 Kflaka, Pugya-améwisyd, Somavdra, vyattpdta-samiramana, 

It will be seen that the details of this date arc identical with those of no. } given above 
with the exception that the weekday here is Monday, and not Sunday. Since we have also 
seen above that on Sunday, 22nd December A.D, 1185, the equivalent of date no. 1, Pugya- 
amivasyi began and ended on the following Monday, it is obvious that this Monday, 23rd 
December A.D. 1185, is the day denoted by the inscription. According to the Arya Siddhin- 
ta, the mean Makara-samkrinti occurred after 273 days 22h. 30m. 22s. counting from 
the moment of occurrence of true Mesa-samkrinti (13h, 29m. 30s. on Sunday, 24th March 
1185), at 12h. Im, 52s, on this Monday ; and the mean tithi Pusya-amivisya too ended on 
this Monday at 14h. 27m. 28s. 

In my above-cited book, I have given Monday, 24th January A_D. 1183, as the equi- - 
valent of this date (p, 100; no. 126) and also of four other dates. Comparison with date 
no. I given above, however, shows clearly that the equivalent of this date is Monday, 23rd 
December 1185, and not Monday, 24th January 1183. In the same way, the former Monday 
us. — ee 

4 The mention of tyatipdta in this date, and in the following dates, is honorific (see in this connection 


°P. cit P. 19); for, the yoga eyattpéta can, in no circumstance, coeur in conjunction with the tithis cited 
im these dates, 
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is the equivalent of date no. 127 also in op. cit. (Saka 1107 Viéedoan 
Monday, vyatipdta-samkramana ; Saka 1107 expired=Visvavasu=A.D. 1185), 
latter Monday is the correct equivalent of dates no. 125, 129 and 128 in op. cit. TI 


two of these three dates mention the year Sobhakrt and Saka 1106 current and 1105 expired fk 


[=A.D. 1183] while thé year Plavaiga mentioned in the third must be understood to refer” 
to the northern luni-solar year of that name, which corresponded to A.D. 1183. 

3. Date of Bidare inscription of the time of the Hoysala king Narasimha I (Ep. Car., 
VI. Kadir 72; p. 46) : Saka 1084 Citra-bhdnu, Pusya-pirnimd, Adivara, uttaréyana-samkra- 
mana-vyatipdla. 

Saka 1084 expired—Citrabhinu by the southern luni-solar system. In this year, mean 
Makara-samkrAnti calculating from the moment of true Mesa-samkranti, occurred according 
to the Arya SiddhAnta, at 13h. 14m. 22s. on Sunday, 23rd December A.D, 1162, and calculat- 
ing from the moment of mean Mesa-samkrinti, at 16h. 46m. 52s. on Tuesday, 25th Decem- 
ber. The true Makara-samkrAnti too occurred on that Tuesday at 6h. 16m. 48s. The 
mean (ithi Pusya-su 15 ended on the above Sunday at about 3h. 34m. 8s., while the mean 
tithis associated with the above Tuesday were Pusya-ba 2 (ending) and Pusya-ba 3 (begin- 
ning). It is hence evident that this Sunday, 23rd December 1162, is the regular equivalent 
of the date given in the inscription. ; 

4. Date of Belavala inscription of the time of the above king (/bid. Kadir 16; p. 8): 
Saka 1004 Khara, Margasira-su 14, Somavéra, uttardyana-samkramana-vyati pata. 

Saka 1094 current=Khara by the southern luni-solar system ; for this year the date 
is irregular. In the previous year however (regarding such years, see op.cit., p. 31 ff.), mean 
Dhanus-samkrAnti, according to the Arya SiddhAnta, occurred at 4h. 23m. 20s. on Monday 
23rd November 1170 A.D., when calculated from the moment of occurrence of the true Mega- 
samkrAnti, and at 7h. 55m. 56s. on Wednesday, 25th November, when calculated from the 
moment of occurrence of the mean Mesa-samkrinti. True Dhanus-samkranti too occurred 
on this Wednesday at 23h. 31m. Os. 

The mean (ithi Mirgasira-su 14 began on the above Monday at about 4h. 16m. 32s., 
while the mean tithis associated with the above Wednesday were MArgasira-su 15 (ending) 
and ba-1 (beginning) ; and it is thus obvious that the above-mentioned Monday (23rd Novem- 
ber A.D. 1170) is the equivalent of the date given in the inscription. 

Regarding the epithet utlaréyana applied to the Dhanus-samkranti, see op. cit., p. 25 f. 

5. Date of the Anckere copper-grant of Viraballala II (Zp. Car., V. Cannarfyapattana 
179; p. 462): Saka 1113 Saumya, Pusya-ba 11, Adityavdra, uttardyana-samkramana. 

This date has already been discussed by me on p. 126 in JHQ., vol. 4. As I have said 
there, the date is irregular for Saka 1113* which corresponded to Saumya by the southern 
luni-solar system. In the following year however, mean Makara-samkrinti, according to 
the Arya Siddhinta, occurred at 19h. 4m. 22s. on Sunday, 28rd December A.D. 1190, when 
calculated from the moment of occurrence of true Mesa-samkranti, and at 22h. 36m. 52s. 
on Tuesday, 25th December, when calculated from that of mean Mesa-samkranti. The true 
Makara-samkrinti too occurred on that Tuesday at 12h. 6m. 48s. 

The mean tithi Pusya-ba 11 began on the above Sunday at about 13h. 51m. 23s., while 
the mean ftithis associated with the above Tuesday were Pusya-ba 12 (ending) and ba-13 
(beginning) ; and it is hence obvious that the equivalent of the date given in the inscription 
is Sunday, 23rd December A.D. 1190.* 
i EE nEerammeeemeeeen 

2 The calculations in this paper have been made with the help of Mr. Sewell's tables referred to 
above ; and in connection with dates 2-5, it may be observed that the results are the same if one uses 


the Sarya, instead of the Arya, Siddhinta. 
‘The hours, minutes and seconds given above should in all cases be counted from the moment of mean 


Laaka sunrise on the days mentioned. 
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These are the only dates that I know of in which mean samkrdntis seem to be cited ; and 
it becomes clear from what has been said above that these mean samkrdntis have in all cases 
been calculated from the moment of occurrence of the true Mega-samkrinti. In other words, 
the compilers of the professedly mean-system almanacs from which the details of the above 
dates were taken, had given in them as the beginning of the solar year, the moment of occur- 
rence of the true and not the mean Mesa-samkranti, This is, on the face of it, inconsistent ; 
and the question hence arises in one’s mind, why should this have been so ? Why did the 
compilers of professedly mean-system almanacs give the moment of occurrence of the true, 
and not the mean, Mesa-samkrinti as the beginning of the solar year? The only answer that 
suggests itself to me in this connection is this: As is well-known, it is explicitly stated 
in the Arya and Brahma Siddhintas that, though the Ky. era began at mean sunrise on 
Friday, 18th February B.C. 3102, the year that began on that day (Ky. year 1 current or 0 
expired) was the luni-solar year, and that the true solar year really began on Tuesday, 15th 
February B.C. 3102, at 20h. 27m. 30s, and 19h. 52m. 22s., respectively. It is easily conceiv- 
able therefore that a jyotisika who wanted to compile a mean-system paficdiiga for, say, the 
Ky. year 4000 expired according to the Arya Siddhinta, would have chosen the above-given 
moment as his starting-point, and by adding to it 365.2586805 (length of the solar year accord- 
ing to the Arya Siddhinta) x 4000 days, arrived at the result that the solar year Ky. 4000 
expired began on Thursday, 22nd March A.D. 899, at 13h. 47m. 3s. With this moment as 
basis, he would then, by adding to it 30.438223 days and its multiples determine the 
moment of occurrence of the mean Vrsabha, Mithuna and other samkrantis, and at the end, 
by adding 30.438223 days to the moment of occurrence, so determined, of the mean Mina- 
samkranti, arrive at the result that the mean Mesa-samkranti of the Ky. year 4001 expired 
occurred at 20h. Om. 0s. on Friday, 2ist March A.D. 900. This however happens to be 
the exact moment of occurrence of the true Mega-samkranti. And thus the moment of 
occurrence of mean Mesa-samkrinti, determined in this manner by the jyotigika aforesaid, 
would be identical in every case with that of true Mesa-samkranti, due to the circumstance 
that this jyotigika took as his starting-point 19h. 52m. 22s. of 15th February B. C. 3102. 

At the same time, it is also conceivable that another jyotisika may have taken as his 
starting-point Oh. Om. Os. (i.e., exactly 6 A.M.) of Friday, 18th February B.C. 3102 (at this 
moment began the mean-system solar year Ky. 1 current according to the above two Sid- 
dh&ntas), and by adding to it 365.2586805 x 4000 days, arrived (as Mr. Sewell has done) at the 
result that the solar year Ky. 4000 expired, according to the Arya Siddhinta mean system, 
began on Saturday, 24th March A.D. 899, at 17h. 20m. 0s., and calculated from this moment 
the moment of occurrence of the mean Vrsabha, Mithuna and other samkrantis. These 
moments are, naturally, different from those determined according to the former method and 
also from those determined according to the true system of working. 

This difference in the moment of occurrence of the mean samkrdntis leads, in its turn, 
to a consequence that we must take account of : it causes a difference in the names of lunar 
months. Thus, to take an instance, I have said in connection with date no. 1 discussed 
above that, according to the Brahma Siddhanta mean system, mean Pusya-amAvasyé began 
at 14h. 17m. 0s. on Sunday, 22nd December 1185 A.D. According to Mr. Sewell’s method of 
calculating mean samkrintis, however, the month of Margasira was adhika in this year (see 
his table XC) and the mean sithi that began on the above Sunday was not Pusya-amivisy4, 
but MArgasira-amfvasya. According to the Brahma Siddhanta true system too, that tithi 
was Mirgasira-amivsya ; but the intercalated month was not MArgasira but Bhidrapada - 
(see his table LXX XII). On the other hand, according to the method of calculating mean 
sambrdntis that was adopted in connection with the five dates given above, there was no 
intercalation at all in the year A.D. 1185, and the mean tith; that began on the above Sunday 

was Pusya-amivasya ; but the month Caitra was intercalated in the next year, A.D. 1186-7, 
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The difference in the method of calculating mean samkréntis has thus, in this instance, led to 
a difference in the names of five lunar months ; and what, according to one method, are the 
months of adhika-Mirgasira, Mirgasira, Pusya, MAgha and Philguna, are, according to 
the other method, the months of MArgasira, Pusya, Magha, Philguna and adhika-Caitra 
respectively. 

As already observed above, however, I have not up to now come across any date which 
cites a mean samkrinti calculated according to the method adopted by Mr. Sewell, while, on 
the other hand, the five dates given above cite, clearly, mean samkrantis calculated according 
toa different method. It would be well therefore if computers of Indian dates, and especially 
those that use Mr. Sewell’s tables referred to above for this purpose, bear in mind that there 
is a method of calculating mean samkrdintis which is different from that adopted by him, 
and that the employment of this method leads, not only to a difference in the time at which 
the mean samkrdntis took place, but, occasionally, to a difference in the years in which inter- 
calary months occurred, and in the names of lunar months also. 


THE LUNAR CULT IN INDIA, 
By V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, M.A. 

Is an informing note on ‘the Traces of Lunar cult in India’ in the Rivista degli Studi 
Orientali, vol. XII (1930), Professor Giuseppe Tucci makes the following observation. 
** While sun worship was widely spread in India, it does not appear that the moon was ever 
raised to the rank of an independent divinity, or that it ever had its own temples and its 
own devotees.” (Translated from the original Italian by Mr. C. E, A. W. Oldham in the 
Ind. Ant., Jan. 1932, p. 17.) An endeavour is made here to show that the lunar cult was 
as old as the solar cult, and the moon enjoyed an independent status like any other deity 
of the Vedic pantheon. The worship of the moon, like that of the sun, must be traced back 
to the Vedic period of India’s ancient history. It is generally known that orthodox tradition 
classifies the Yajurveda samhild into four kindams. These are the Prajdpatikiydam, Soumya 
kandam, Agneya kindam and Vaisvadeva kdndam. Of these, the Sawmya kindam is in honour 
of the moon, who is raised to the rank of divinities like the PrajApati-, Agni- and Viévadevas. 
The texts of the Samhitd which are devoted to the elaboration of sacrificial ritual refer to 
the moon as an adhipati of the sacrifice, and hence a devatd. If the evidence of the Yajur- 
veda-samhitd teaches us anything, it is that the moon is raised to the rank of a yajia or sacri- 
ficial deity and is undoubtedly a Vedic god. There is again the invaluable testimony of the 
Bréhmana literature where the moon is looked upon as an independent divinity. In the 
Taittiriya Brahmaya we have what is known as the Somasiktam, and this stikiam is celebrated 
in honour of the moon (LI, viii, 3). These hymns in praise of the moon can be favourably 
compared to the Rudrasiiktam, Purugasiktam and other Vedic sfiktams of much importance. 
Added to this is the statement that the presiding deity of the sadhotd in the sacrificial litera- 
ture is no one else than Candra or the moon-god. (J/bid., Il, ii, 11-12.) Besides their use 
in the yajiias or sacrifices, they are used in connection with a number of ceremonials attending 
the innumerable vrafams or special vows and the installation of images in temples, much 
adumbrated in the Purana literature and the Agama treatises as well. (See the Matsya- 
purdna, ch. 265, 24.) 

The Purdnas, which are regarded as the fifth Veda according to the tradition transmitted 
in the Indian religious and secular works, make elaborate references to the different aspects of 
the lunar cult. The moon is one of the ten dig-pélas or the guardian deities of the directions. 
(See the Matsya Purdya, ch. 266-26.) He is the lord of the twenty-seven nakgatras (Ibid., ch. 
23. 1 ff.) andis one of the nine planets which go by the name of navagrahas. (Ibid., ch. 93-10.) 
He is above all the ésadhipati, or the lord of oceans and plants. (/bid., ch. 266, 25.) 
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Let us now turn our attention to the vast treasures of Tamil literature of South Indin, 
and try to find out whether the Tamil literary tradition has anything to corroborate the 
above statements and to throw fresh light on the topic under discussion. The Tolkippiyem, 
which cannot be later than fourth century 8.0., has a significant expression, arwmwraivd|itu, 
or in praise of six deities or persons. Perhaps [anko-Adigal follows this custom if one ex- 
amines carefully the opening lines of that epic, the Silappadikiram. The author of the Silap- 
padikidram mentions these six in the following order: moon, sun, raina, world, sages and the 
king of the land, (Canto TJ, ll. 1 ff.) Itis of particular interest to note that the Tamil classic 
of the second century A.p. begins with an invocation to the moon god. (Bee M. Raghava 
Aiyangar’s Tolkippiya Poruladhilira Araieci, 2nd ed., p. 129, note.) According to the 
celebrated commentator Naccinirkkiniyar, the Vallivélttu ia the hymn in praise of Valli 
or the moon. (See the gloss on Tolk. Puratt. s@tra, 33.) It will thus appear that from the 
time of the grammarian TolkAppiyaniir, if not earlier, the moon came to be recognised by 
the Tamils as one among their different deities, and a place of high honour is given by the 
prince-poct Ilanko-Adigal to the moon (fiigal). But what is more important and most 
interesting is the unmistakable reference to a temple of moon. The tamil expression for that 
temple is Nilikkojiam (Canto LX, 1. 13), which existed in ancient Puhir or Kévéripattanam. 
Here is an explicit statement of the existence of a temple dedicated to the moon which can- 
not be disputed. According to Ktesias (400 B.c.) there were temples dedicated to the sun 
and moon, at a distance of 15 days’ journey from Mount Abu. After quoting this authority 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya further remarks: ‘ There was a temple of the moon at Prabhisa.” (His- 
lory of Medieval India, vol. I, p. 255.) These evidences bear ample testimony to the exist- 
ence of moon temples in India and moon worship both in the north and the far south. 

Though the temples of the moon have disappeared, the worship of the moon still conti- 
nues. A relic of the old custom which is frequently referred to in the Saagam works and 
later Tamil literature goes by the name of Pipailofuial, literally, the worship of the moon. 
(See Kuruntogai, stanza 307. JIrayandr Ahapporul, stitra 7, p. 67 and the stray but rare 
stanza quoted in the same page: Niéladiyir, stanza 176: See also the Perumiogai collec- 
tion of M. Raghava Aiyangar, p. 32.) Here is a stanza praising the moon, technically en- 
titled devapdyi. That this class of pooms existed is seen from the comment of Arumpada- 
vurai fciriyar on the line 37, Canto VI of the Silappadibiram.) 

In this connection the Tirukkovai, which deals with Ahapporwl, is worthy of note. The 
Tirukkovai, of MAnikkavisakar of the ninth century a.p. belongs to the high class works on 
Hindu mysticism which ordinarily seem to be texts on love poetry. (See author's Studies 
in Tamil Literature and History, pp. 99-101.) The stanza (67) gives a glimpse of social life 
in ancient Tamil land. It was a custom with the ancient Tamils, and this is current even 
now, to watch the moon rising on the second day after the new moon day. This secing of the 
moon is religious in character and tantamount to the worship of the moon. The maid waiting 
on the lady love, innocent of the fact that her mistress had already enjoyed, though secretly, 
her husband’s company, urges her to come out and pay her'respeeta to the moon. But the 
mistress refuses to worship the deity, thus giving a sure hint that she had her own husband, 
who is to her all god. Incidentally we are introduced to a great truth and its practice in the 
Tamil land that chaste women do not worship any god except their own husbands, whom 
they worship as their god. It may be well to bear in mind that this was the great maxim 
rs i by Tirnvalluvar in his thought-provoking treatise the Tirukkural (see the Iuralvenba, 

a). 

To return to the subject proper, the lunar cult was known in early Tamil India, as well 
as in Vedic India. There were temples dedicated to that deity, though such instances have 
become extinct. The worship of the moon as a planet, as a digpdla and aa the lord of the 
vegetable kingdom is still largely prevalent. 





IMPORTANT FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION 
FOUND AT MAHASTHAN (BOGRA 
DISTRICT). 

(The following note on the Mauryan Brahmi inserip- 
tion recently found at Mahdsthin in the Bogra 
district was read by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar at 
the Symposium of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
held on the 2nd January 1933.) 

This fragmentary but most interesting inscription 
in Mauryan Brihmi was discovered, on the 31st of 
November 1931, by one Baru Fagir of the Mahis- 
thingath village in the Bogra district of Bengal, not 
far irom o mound which waa being excavated by the 
Archzological Department. 

The fragment, as it is, contains six lines of writing 
in the Brihmi Alphabet of the Adokan records. 
The language is the same aa that of his Pillar Edicta, 
that ia to say, it was the language of Madhyadeta 
influenced by Migadhl, or rather the court language 
of Magadha. The purport of the inscription is 
briefly as follows. Some ruler of the Mauryan 
period, whose name is lost, had issued an order to 
the Mahimitra stationed at Pundranagara, with a 
view to relieve the distress caused apparently by 
famine to a people called Sarhvarhgiyas, who were 
settled in and about the town. Two measures were 
adopted to meet this contingency. The first appa- 
rently consisted of the advance of a loan in gandaka 
currency, and the eecond of the distribution of 
dhdnya, or paddy, from the district granary. A 
wish ig expressed that the Sarnvarhgiyas will thus 
be able to tide over the calamity. With the resto- 


ration of plenty they were osked to return the | 


money to the Treasury and the grain to the Granary. 

It will be seen that this epigraphic record is of 
great historical importance. In the first place, it 
establishes the identity of the present Mahisthin 
with the ancient Pundranagara. Tho lost line of 
the inscription clearly shows that it waa fixed into 
the structure of a Granary which could not have 
been far from the place where the stone plaque was 


found. The Granary waa thus situoted in the | 


present area of Mahisthin. And as the Granary 
originally belonged to Pundranagara, there can be 
no doubt ag to Mahiiethin being identical, with 
Pondranagara. Cunningham, with his topographi- 
cal instinets, had long ago identified the two on the 
evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang. 
But his identification had remained more or less 
uncertain for want of epigraphic evidence. But the 
find of our record now leaves no doubt on this point. 

The second point of historical interest that we 
have to note is the manner in which the state in 
ancient India endeavoured to combat the ravages 
of o famine. Mention is made in this inscription 
of the distribution of dAdnya, or unhusked rice. 
This paddy obviously must have been used as seed 
for sowing operations, and, also when husked, must 


have served the purpose of food. It may, however, 


| be asked; why money was at ol) distributed among 


the Samvamgiyas ? In this connection we have to 
remember that in Enst Bengal, whore nature is so 
plentiful, o famine can take place only through the 
inundation of a river. Mahdsthin, that is, Pupdra- 
nagara, is situated on a river, namely, the Karatoy i. 
And when a town is settled on a river, the foods 
cause devastation not simply to the crops in the 
fields, but also to the buildings and huts which are 
perched on ita border. To meet this contingency, 
a money grant has to be made to the people whose 
belongings have been washed away or seriously 
affected by the floods. This is perhaps the only 
explanation that can bé given of the disbursement 
of gandaka coins among the Sarhvarhgiyas. What 
again we have to note here is that this disbursement 
of money and this distribution of unhusked rice 
were made to this people without any interest. If 
they had been charged with any, surely there would 
have been some reference to it in our record. 


Perhaps ours is not the first known inscription 
which relates to the putting up of m granary as o 
safeguard against searcity of food. Of practically 
the same period is an inscribed copper-plate found 
at Sohagaura, about fourteen miles south-east from 
Gorakhpur (J.A.,XXV,261f.). A cursory glance at 
its contents will convince anybody that it refers 
not to one but to two granaries, and that this plate 
isan order tosome Mahimitra, stationed apparently 
at Sriivasti, to open the two granaries and distribute 
their contents when any dire contingency called for 
it. In fact, the idea of counteracting the ravages 
of a famine by the erection of grannries and store- 
houses is pretty ancient in India, and it is not 
therefore o matter of surprise if the Mahiethin 
inscription also adverts to the measures commonly 
employed by the State to combat the devastation 
caused by a famine in ancient Bengal. 


Let us now see what further light otr record 
throws on the ancient history of Bengal. It is o 
pity that the first lino of the imscription hasnot been 
preserved. The name of the ruler, if any was 
mentioned, is thus lost irretrievably. But as the 
alphabet and the language of our record are exactly 
like those of the Aécokan edicts, it is not impossible 
that he was a prince of the Mauryan dynasty. We 
have already seen that the language of this epigraph 
is the language of Madhyadeéa influenced by Miga- 
dhi. It was really the language of the Mauryan 
Court in Magadha, which, owing to ita outgrowing 
imperialism, had spread not only over the whole of 
Madhyadeéa but also over parts conterminous with it. 
In fact, it had become the lingua franca of almost 
the whole of North India. We now see definitely 
that thia lingua franca had spread even to Bengal 
and was in vogue there os early as the fourth 
century B.C, a8 our inscription conclusively proves 
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it, It is true thet Brihmaniam took a long long 

time to spread over Bengal. The Aryan culture | 
seams for the first time to have been disseminated — 
in anciont Bengal by the Jainas. It is curious to 

note that while Bihir and Kosala were taken by 

Buddha and his adherents Bengal was solocted 

by Mahavira and his followers for their proselytising 

activities. It is true that no traces of this original 

Juiniam are now left in Bengal. But even as late 

as the middle of the seventh century a.p. the 

Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang testifies to the Nir- 
grantha Jainas being numerous in Pundravardhana 
(inn. Hhand. Or. Res. Inst., X11, 1041.), Only the 
other day a copper-plate charter was discovored 
during excavations at Pahippur in Bongal, dated 

G.E. 159477 a.n., which rogistors a grant for the 

worship of Arhats at a eihdra situated not far from 

this place and presided over by the disciples of the 

Nirgrantha preceptor Guhanandin (£.J., XX, 61 f.}. 

No reasonable doubt can thus he entertained as to 

Jainism and especially Nirgranthiam, having been 

prevalentin Bengal up till the seventh century A.p. 

This at the most may explain the employment of 

the Brihmi alphabet in our inseription, but the uae 

of the court language of Pataliputra is a clear indi- 

cation of Bengal, at any rate North Bengal, being 

included in the Mauryan dominions, 

The last point of historical interest that we have 
now to consider is: who were the Sarhvarhgiyas, 
supposing that was the name really intended. 
Sarhvarhgiyas in the first place remind us of Sarh- 
vajjis. We know that to the account of Fw-li-chiA 
(=Vriji) by Yuan Chwang a note is added by the 
commentator, anying that “ Fu-li-chi waa in ‘ North 
India,’ and that the north people called it the 
Sam-fa-chih (or Sarnvajji) (Watters, vol, IL, p. Si). 
On this point Beal makes the following pertinent 
comment: “The country of the Vrijjia or Sarn- 
vrijjis, i.o., united Vrijjis, was that of the confeda. 
rated eight tribes of the people called the Vrijjia 
or Vajjis, one of which, viz., that of the Lichchhavia, 
dwelt at. Vaiidli" (Beal, Records, vol, Il, p. 77, | 


n. 100). Just a3 the sight confederate clana, of 
whom the Vajjis were the most important, wore 
called collectively the Sathvajjis, or the united 
Vajjis, it is not at all unreasonable to conjecture 
that there were confederate clans in East Bengal 
who wore similarly eonglomerated under tho collec. 
tive term of Sarhvarhgiyas. This shows that the 
most prominent of these at the beginning waa the 
Varmgiyas, after whom the confederation was atylod 
the Sarhvarhgiyas, or the ‘united Varhgiyas? The 
second point to be noted here is that the people of 
East Bengal are now called Vaigas, and it may now 
be asked where was the necessity of coining from it 
a name which is an obvious derivative from it, 
namely, Verbgiya. If we now turn to the Fdyw 
and Mateyo Purdpas and study the chapters dealing 
with Bhuvana-vinydea, we find that they mention 
the two allied clans, Pravangas and Vaigéyas. But 
beit noted that noneof them has been called Vaaga, 
Secondly, the second of these names comes #0 close 
to the Varhgiya of our inscription that our inserip- 
tion being earlier than any one of these Purdaas and 
being a genuine record of the time, Vaagiysa must 
doubtless be considered to be the original name and 
the reading Vaagéya of the Purdnas thus becomes a 
corrupt form of it. Agnin, the fact that Pravangas 
arecoupled with Vangiyas (wrongly called Vaagéyns) 
in these early Purdnas shows that they wore con- 
federated clans and fell under the Sarhvarhgiyas, 
And, further, the reference to the Saravarhgiyna in 
connection with Pupdranagara goes to indicate that 
the Pundras also belonged to the Sarhvarngiya con- 
federacy. And just. as in the time of the Buddha 
the capital of the Sarivajji confederacy waa Veaili, 
which was the head-quarters, not of the Vajjis, but 
of the Lichchhavis who were then prominent, it 
seems that in the time of our inscription tho capital 
of the Samvarhgiyas was Pundranagara, which waa 
the head-quarters, not of the Vaigiyas, but of the 
Pupdras, after whom it was undoubtedly called 
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Buppatst Locic: Volume II. By Tu. Srcnen- 
BATSKY. Bibliotheca Buddhica XXXVI. 0x6 
inches : pp. vi-+ 460. Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR : Leningrad, 1930. 

Some thirty years have passed since Professor 

Btcherbataky first began to write on the subject of 

Buddhist logic, and the two volumes of tho present 

work, of which the second is the first to appear, con- 

tain the matured fruit of his researches during that 
long period. Hore wo have the materials on which 
the first volume, not yet in the reviewer's hands, ia 
based, namely o translation into English of Dharma- 
kirti’s Nwiyabindu and Dharmottara’s commentary, 
accompanind by several appendices containing ex- 
tracts on points of importance from Vileaspati Midna 


and othera. The author, as is well known, believes 
firmly in the impossibility of translating Sanskrit 
philosophical treatises with any dogroe of literalness 
and in previous books he has paraphrased with the 
greatest freedom, but with resulta that were most 
decidedly open to criticism. For when strong views 
are held about contentious matters, it is difficult to 
be objective in paraphrasing and to avoid tendon- 
cioumess ; the views colour the translation and give 
it 8 misleading effect. When also a text is not 
quite correctly apprehended, too free a rendering 
may result in something which bears no resemblance 


| stalltotheoriginal. Inthe present work, howevor, 


he has successfully avoided these pitfalls and dosa 
a0 by keeping in fact much closer to the text than 
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ho has bean accustomed to do. The Nydyabindu 
and ita commentary is straightforward onough in 
appearance, but the oxact significance of coach torm 
and argument ia singularly difficult to grasp in its 
entirety and still more difficult, when grasped, to 
render accurately and intolligibly. Yet hare an 
extraordinary measure of success has been attained ; 
for this is undoubtedly far and away the best 
translation of any Sanakrit work on logic that we 
have, a veritable tour de force, when wo remomber 
that English is not the author's native language 
and that complete mastery of its idiomatic peculiari- 
ties is indispensable for a precise reproduction of 
the subtleties of the original. Even if occasionally 
there are lapees in grammar, they are no hindrance 
to understanding and an Englishman is the best 
porson to bear witnesa to the high quality of the 
achievement. Much of the succom, it should be 
added, attained in making Dharmakirti's and Dhar- 
mottara’s position comprehensible is due to the 
admirable notes, which bring out clearly the impor- 
tance and originality of Buddhist logic by means of 
comparisons with modem German and English work 
in this domain. 

In the absence of the first volume a discussion of 
general principles would be out of place, but in 
reviewing a book which will be read with the closest 
attention by specialists and which may be carnestly 
recommended to all students starting on the study 
of Indian logic, it ia not. otioge bo indicate one or 
two points to which with diffidence I am inclined to 
take exception ; with diffidenco, not merely because 


it is a case of impar congressus, but alao because in | 


some cases disagreement may be duo not to differ- 
ences on matters of substance but to the failure of 
the translation to give exact offect to tho intentions 
of Professor Stcherbatsky. I notice he is reluctant 
to admit that artha usually moans simply the object 
to which pratyakea is directed, without any philo- 
sophical implications aa to the nature or reality of 
the object ; for instance text, p. 7, 12-15, is correctly 
given literally in footnote, but the construction 
put upon it in the translation seoms to me to go 
too far. Again in text, p. 6, 5 and §, the two 
occurrences of ckdrthasamavetam, which means some- 
thing like ‘associated with a single object,’ is 
translated the first time ‘aa ita implication,’ and 
the second time ‘inherent in the same object,’ so 
putting a wrong complexion on the whole passage. 
Similarly the long and important discussion of 
negation in the chapter on avdritdnumdna is vory 
hard to follow, because a number of different trans- 
lations are tried for dréya and adrdya, in order to 
import the idea, which is quite irrelevant to Dhar- 
mottara’s argument, that to a Vijfiinavadin dréya 
means, not something real, but something imagined. 
When the author finally abandons the attempt and 
settles down to the equivalent ‘senaibilia,” he be- 
comes intelligible again and gives us the precise 


effect of the text. The point [ would make in | 


“referring to theso passages is that Dharmakirti and 


vocabulary which would enable their theories to be 
profesaed either by realist or by idealist Buddhista, 
Each party could put their own construction on the 
language without impairing the forces of the argu- 
ments, but I would hold that in certain cases the 
actual method wed in the translation to force the 
views of one party, the idealists, into the text is 
open to criticiam aa befogging the issues and that a 
more straightforward rendering would have been 
more accurate and more comprehensible. 

This may be illustrated by a point to which a 
more competent hand than mine (La Vallée Poussin, 
Mélange: chinois et bowddhigues, vol. I, 415) hoa 
drawn attention, Professor Stchorbatsky's tranala- 
tion of sdrilpya by ‘co-ordination ' with the impli- 
cations he draws therefrom. Tho term is confined 
almost entirely in thia work to perception. This 
latter ia divided into two distinct stages, firstly the 
action of the sonse organ, which results in an exact 
reflection of the object. alwaya here called pratibidea, 
and secondly, the action of balpand, the constructive 


‘imagination, which constructs an image out of the 


reflection. This image ia regularly called dbjdsea 
by which is indicated a lack of exactness or reality, 
its nature as 4 product of imagination ; in the one 
passage (text, p. 8, 2) where avabhdac is substituted 
for it the va is probably interpolated, so that we 
should read drihdbhded. In the toxt, p. 15, 6 ff. 
the image ia described as the shape (didra) that the 
mind takea and thereby through the likeness (sdriip- 
ya) to the object the cognition of the object ia 
completed (arthapratitisiddhi) ; ‘co-ordination * fails 
to express adequately this process, whose original 

was to explain how cognition took place 
without actual contact between the mind, the sonse 
organ and the object. Incidentally the theory of 
the reflection of the object cannot but strike ona 
as possessing remarkable analogies with the classical 


| Sathkhya theory of the action of ci#i in the purwsa. 


A minor matter is the translation of mdirvivdha- 
kramopadedaval (text, p. 2, 24) by ° <¢ that its aim 
was undesirable, > like the instruction about the 
ritual to be followed at the (re)}-marriage ceremony 
of (one's own) mother’. Whether Grama can mean 
ritual I need not discuss, but why ‘one's own 
mother’? There are two alternatives, either by 
taking mir as equivalent to mdirpgrdma, a common 
Buddhist term for ‘women ' gonerally, and under- 
standing that widow marriageis ontirely disapproved 
of, or, in view of the fact that the Admeariir's 
section on the punarbid proves the second marriages 
of women not to be uncommon or to be considered 
objectionable in certain circumstances, by translat- 
ing métz as ‘ one who has borne children to her first 
husband" and inferring that remarriage was im- 
proper in such cases only. 

But, taken all round, the tranalation is remarkably 
successful for its accurate reproduction of the 
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-erguments of the original in intelligible form and 
constitutes & contribution to the subject of the 
highest importance, for which all of ua, whether 
specialists in logic or general students, cannot but 


be deeply grateful to the Russian a 3 





Aw InTropuctios To Buppuist Esotentsm. By 
BEsoyvTosh BHATTACHARYYA, 107) inches: 
pp. vili-+ 184. 12 plates. Oxford University 
Press, 1932. 

Till recently it has been impossible to form any 
detailed idea of Buddhist Tantriem for want of 
original texts. The Baroda Oriental Institute has 
now published some of the most important in edi- 
tions, which are readable but not up to the best 
standards of scholarship through failure to corsect 


faulty MSS. by reference to the Tibetan translations | 


and through omission to consult the few European 
publications on the subject. The obscurity of the 
wording is such that our knowledge has not been 
advanced ag much as it should have been, and Dr. 
Bhattacharyya's brief sketch is accordingly wel- 
come. To what extent does he lead us to modify 
our previous views T At the end he remarks, "The 
Tantras should be regarded as the greatest contri- 
bution of India to world culture," «a statement at 
entire variance with the rest of his book, which tends 
to prove the exact opposite. It is in fact hard to 
disentangle from the curious farrago of which most 
Tantric works consist those elements which are 
orginal and important, nor does the author give us 
sll the help he might. For he is evidently insuifi- 


ciently aequainted with the resulte of recent research | 


on the Vijfiinavida system, to which Buddhist 
Tantrism owes its philosophical framework, and I 
doubt the possibility of making definite assertions 
on points of doctrine till one of the leading treatises, 
preferably the GuAyosamdja, has been translated 
and explained to usin allits implications and double 
meanings in the light of the Many commentaries 
extant in Tibetan. 


Meanwhile, from what Dr. Bhattacharyya has to 
tell us, the main principles would seem to be (1) 
abeolute submission to the guru, (2) belief in the 
possibility of attaining magic powers, (3) belief in 
salvation by the shorteut of such powers, (4) the 
release of aspirants and Yogins from all principles 
of morality. These magic powers are evidently 
closely connected with the phenomena of hypnotism, 
a appears from an excellent thesis just published 
by Dr. Lindquist (Die Methoden des Yoga, Lund, 
i932); originally the practice of Yoga was under- 
taken to make the understanding of certain religious 
trutha « part of the personality by the process of 
Suto-suggestion, but what was once a means has 
developed in this school to an end in itself, Natu- 
relly there will be » difference of opinion between 
those who accept the claims of the Tentrists at their 
face value and those, the majority, who do not. 
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Nothing in this book is likely t» make the latter 
recede from their verdict that the Tantra cannot be 
held to have any real value as religion or philosophy 
and that in some aspects it is, as the author states 
in his preface, the product of diseased minds. 
On one point we may beall agreed, that, whatever 
its other deficiencies, it did give rise to an art, which, 
if by no means of the front rank, has produced o 
body of work of definite esthetic value, and Dr. 
Bhattacharyya's publications with their admirable 
illustrations have done much to bring this home to 
aa eo | E. H. J. 





Groonarny or Eanty Buppmism, by Brana 
Covers Law, M.A. B.L. Pa.D. 936 in.: 
xxi + §9 pp.; with sketch map, London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1932. 32. 6d. 

This little volume, which contains o fairly com- 
plete collection of such geographical information os 
is to be found in the Pali Buddhist texts, will be of 
use to research students, inasmuch as it furnishes 
carefully collated references to the texte in which 
the names are found. Students of Indian history 
and geography are constantly confronted with the 
dificulty—at times insuperable—of identifying the 
territorial divisions and sites mentioned in the old 
texte. The limita of countries (dea) and other 
geographical divisions have altered from time to 
time, and their very names changed, while capitals 
have been transferred and sites abandoned for 
various reasons. Any evidence that will help to 
determine the geographical conditions at definite 
periods is, therefore, of valuc. Though we cannot 
find that any fresh identification of importance haa 
been disclosed, we welcome this little compilation 
by one who haa devoted so much time and labour 
to the furtherance of Buddhistic research. The 
sketch map, however, has not been prepared with 
sufficient care. 

C. E. A. W. O. 





© Ontexte Portvaves, April, July and October, 

1932. 

We recently welcomed the revival of this journal, 
the organ of the Permanent Archeological Commin- 
sion of Goa. The issues before us contain much 
that is of interest to local antiquarians, From the 
nature of the case, most of the matter is eoclesinati- 
eal, but in the wider field of Indian history we may 
notice the text of an agreement made in 1686 
between the Viceroy and some rebellious vassals of 
Sambhaji, and the exploration of a shrine of Siva, 
which was destroyed in the eighteenth century, and 
which appears to date from the days when Goa was 
in the possession of Vijayanagar. 

W. H. M. 
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"THE MANDOKYOPANISAD AND GAUDAPADA. 
By A. VENEATASUBBIAH. 


Tux Minddkya is one of the ten ‘ major’ upanisads, the other nine being the TéAvsya, 
Kena, Katha, Praéna, Mundaka, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Chindogya and Brhaddranyaka. 
Though it is the shortest of the ten,! and in fact, of the hundred-and-eight upanisads, it is 
esteemed to be the beat. Compare, for instance, Muktikopanisad I, 26-29: 

Méoddkyam ckam evdlam mumuksindm vimuktaye jj 26 | 

tathdpy ariddham cej jiidnam dafopanizadam pafha | 

jfidnam labdhed ‘cirdd eva mimakam dhdma ydsyas || 27 | 

tathdpi drdhatd no ced vijndnasydiijanéeuta | 

dodtrimédkhyopanisadam samabhyarya nivartaya || 28 |{ 

videha-mukidey icchd ced asfottara-datam pofha | . 

“The Mandikya alone is sufficient to lead aspirants to liberation. If even 20 (i.e., even 
after reading it), knowledge is not attained, read the ten upanisads ; you will then soon obtain 
knowledge and attain my abode. If even then, O son of Afijané,* there is no firmly-esta- 
blished knowledge, read again and again the thirty-two upanigads and return (to my abode). 
If there is desire for videha-mukti (liberation after leaving the body), read the hundred-and- 
eight upanisads."" 

The Mindikya consists of but twelve sentences, and the first seven of them, in which 
the teaching of the upanisad may be said to be complete, are found with little or no variation 
in the Nraimha-pirva-tapini (4,2), rsimhottara-tapint® (1) and Rémottara-tapint upanigads 
also, while the substance of their teaching is given, in the same words moetly, in the 
Yogactidémayi (72 ff.) and Nérada-parivrdjaka (7, 3 ff.) upanisads. 


The MAandikya has, as is well known, 215 karikds or compendious verses attached to it, 
which form an appendix or supplement to it. These verses are grouped into four prakaranas 
or sections known as Agama-prakarana, Vaitathya-pra°, Advaita-pra°, and AlAtaéAnti-pra®, 
which contain 29, 38, 48 and 100 verses respectively. The verses of the last three prakara- 
nas are to be read one after the other regularly, but those of the first are not. They are in- 
terspersed among the sentences of the Mindikya in the following manner : vss. 1-9 are inter- 
posed between sentences 6 and 7, vss. 10-18 between sentences 7 and 8, and ves, 19-23 
between sentences 11 and 12, while ves. 27-29 follow sentence 12. 


According to the opinion current among scholara of the Advaita school, the sentences 
of the Mindékya alone are érwfi (i.c., divine revelation), and all the 215 kérikis are written 
by Gaudapida, the teacher of Govinda-bhagavatpida, who was the teacher of Sri Sanke- 
ricirya, the founder of the Advaita school. According to the scholars of the Dvaita school 
of Sri Madhv&carya (or Anandatirtha), however, the kArikis of the last three sections only 
are to be attributed to Gaudapiida, while those of the first prakarana (which, as we have seen, 
are interspersed among the sentences of the Mandikya) form an integral part of the Mindt- 
kya Upanigad, and have thus the character of éruti. 

It is my object in this paper to show that both these opinions are wrong. For, not only 
the 215 karikis, but the twelve sentences that comprise the Mindikya also have been written 
by Gaudapida, as comes out clearly from Sankara’s commentary on the MAndikya and GK :4 








1 ‘Tho citations made in this paper from the ten major upanigads aro based on the Anandiérama 
editiona ; those from the other wpanigads are based on the Nirpayasigara Preas edition of the Hundred and 
Eight Upanisods published in 1913. 

2 ie, Hanumfin, The passage is addressed by Sri-Rima to him. 

2 ‘This upanigad contains, with many additions, the last five eentences also of the Mandikyn. | 

‘ ie, Gandapads-karikda, 





following sentences :— 
om ity clad aksaram idam saream tasyopavydkhyinam | veddntartha-séra-samgraha- 
bhitam idam prakaraya-catustayam om-ity-clad-akgaram-ity-ddy Grabhyate | ata eva na 
prthak sambandhabhidheya-prayojandni vaktavyéni | yiny eva tu veddnte sambandhdbhi- 


karaydya caturtham prakarayam | 

He states clearly in the first two of these sentences (a) that the work that he is going to 
comment on begins with the words om ity ead aksaram idam...., (b) that it consists of four 
sections, and (c) that the work with its four sections is an epitome of the teachings of the 
Vedinta. In the last five of the sentences cited, he states (1) that the first section explains 
the significance of the syllable om and the nature of the 4tman, and consists mostly of 
propositions °; (2) that the second demonstcates with reasons the falseness of dualism ; (3) 
that the third shows with reasons the rightness of Advaita ; and (4) that the fourth shows 
how the very arguments, urged by opponents of Advaita belonging to non-Vedic schools, 
are mutually destructive and serve only to firmly establish Advaita.? 

The words om ity elad akgaram. ...cited by Sahkara form, as can be seen, the begin- 


comprising the MAndiikya are, in the opinion of Saikara, of the same nature as the verses 


which, with these sentences, form the Agama-prakarana, and that they have been written 
by the same person as wrote the 215 karikds. 


(2) That the Agama-prakarana began with the words om ity clad aksaram...., and 
that they were written by the author of the karikAs is, further, made plain by two observations 
of Anandagiri. When explaining GK. IV. 1, Anandagiri writes : ddy-anta-madhya-mai- 
gala granthih pracdrino bhavantity abhipretya ddév om-kdroccdrayarad ante para-devatd- 
prapdmavan madhye' pi para-devald-rijpam upadesidram prayamati. The words ddév om- 
kdroccdranavat used here refer to the om that stands at the beginning of MAndikya : 
om ity etad aksaram idam.....Similarly, when explaining the second stanza, yo visedtma 
vidhija-vigayin....that occurs in the beginning of Sankara’s commentary, Anandagiri ob- 
Serves: anye tv ddya-Slokam mila-élokdntarbhitam abhyupagacchanto dvitiya-slokam 
bhasyakdra-pranitam abhyupayanti | tad asat | ullara-Slokesy iva ddye'pi Soke bhdsyakrio 
rydkhydna-prapgayana-prasaigit | om ity elad aksaram ity-Gdi-bhdgya-virodhdc ca. 

Anandagiri’s reference here to ‘ other’ commentators (fikdkdra) who looked upon the 
first benedictory stanza, prajhdnémsu-pratanaih sthira-cara-ni kara-vyépithib.....a8 ' belcng- 
ing to the original,’ and regarded the second stanza only as written by Sankara, is of much 
interest in this connection. This first stanza is plainly benedictory in character, and strikes 


one benedictory stanza only. 
“ \‘e», mere statements unaccompanied by reasons proving them. 


At ear tts indicates that the work with ita four sections is « unity conceived and executed ac 
cording to 4 woll-arranged plan, 
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ws personal note with its ‘I bow to Brahman’; and since none of the hund: 





the work before them, begnning with prajidndméu-pratdnat}, containing the sentence om 
ity etad akgaram idam...., and ending with namaskurmo yathd-balam (GK. IV. 100d] was 
wholly written by Gaudapada. In other words, these commentators must have believed 
that the twelve sentences that are now regarded as comprising the Mindikya Upanigad formed 
pert of the Agama-prakarana which was written by Gaudap4da (and which began with the 
stanza prajidndmsu-pratinaih). 

Parenthetically, I may observe that Anandagiri’s objections against the first stanza 
forming part of the original work are not unanswerable. For, it is possible that it did really 
stand at the beginning of Gaudapida’s work and that Sankara began his commentary with 
the explanation of the words of the work proper (i.e., of the sentence om ity efad akgaram 
idem. ....) not thinking it worth while to explain the benedictory verse. His statement 
that the words om ity etad akgaram....mark the beginning of the work would not be incorrect, 
as the work proper really begins with these words. And then there would be no nced to 
search for an explanation (that given by Anandagiri, as also the two mentioned by him cs 
given by other commentators is not very satisfactory) as to why Sankara wrote fwo benedicto- 
ry stanzas having the same meaning. Moreoverthestanza prajiidndméupraténaih.. . faithful- 
ly reflects the opinions of Gaudapéda, is just the one that he would write if he wanted to, 
and is in all respects well suited to stand at the beginning of GaudapAda’s work.” 


(3) That all the four sections are written by the same author, and that the first secticn 
includes the twelve prose sentences (now known as the Mindikya Upan.) as an integral 
part, is made plain by the cross-references also that Saikara makes in his commentary. Thus, 
in his commentary on GK. I, 6, he observes, “ Similarly the author! writes below vandhyd- 
pulro na jandti” and refers to GK. III. 28d. In his commentary on sentence 12 in the 
Agama-prakarana, he observes, “ Similarly, the author writes below, dgramds trividhd hindh 
{=GK. ID. 16}. While explaining GK. II. 1, he writes, “Tt has been said above, idle 
dvaitam na vidyate (=I. 18]” ; similarly, in his commentary on GK. III. 1, he writes, “ The 
(result: of the) full comprehension of the significance of the syllable cm has been declared 
above in the statements prapaficopasamah éivo ‘dvaita..dimd (=sentence 12] and jiuile 
dvaitam na vidyate.”’ 'The latter passage is referred to again by Sankara in his ccmmentary 
on GK. IV, 73, where he has observed, “ It has already been stated above, jrite dvaiam 
na vidyale.” 

It will be noticed that in the words cited above from Safikara’s commentary on GK. 
III, 1, he makes no distinction between sentence 12 and GK. I, 16. Similarly it can be 
seen from the words, “‘ Thus the author has said below, jadte dvaitam na vidyale,” that 
occur in his commentary on sentence 7, that he makes no distinction between the verses ond 
prose sentences of the first section, but holds them to be the writing of the same author. 
These cross-references thus show that Satkara holds that the verses in GK. I-III, and alzo 
the verses and prose sentences in the Agama-prakarana, are written by the seme author. 








8 ‘The Niralambopanigad ; but there is no personel note in its benedictory stanza which reads, namas 
Sirdya gurave sac-cid-dnanda-mirtaye | nigprapaticdya ddatdya nirdlambdya tejase. 

9 For it indicates what the subject-matter, purpose, relation, etc., of the beok are. Compare in 
this connection Anandagiri’s observation : arthdd apekgitam abhidheyddy-anubandiam api aticayat. 

10 ‘There is no word in the original that corresponds to ‘author.’ Sealara merely uses the verb dah, 
leaving the subject to be understood. We can supply the word grutih aa subject if we like (one bas to do so 
frequently in cimilar cireurostances in Setkara'’s commentoies on the J4aedsya and other upanigads) 
or the word éedryah (teacher), granthakartd (author), or similar word. For the reasons shown, we cannot 
supply the word grutif, and I have therefore supplied the word ‘author’ as subject. 


dred-and-eight 
upanizads, with the exception of one,® begins with any benedictory verse, it is clear that 
the ‘ other’ commentators also, referred to by Anandagiri, must have held the opinion that 
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(4) Who this author was, is made plain by the following verze which is found at the end 
of Sankara’s commentary on GE. : 
prajit-vaisdtha-vedha-kgubhita-jalanidher veda-ndmno ‘nlarastham 
bhdtany Glokya magniny avirata-janana-griha-ghore samudre | 
hiruyydd uddadhéraémstam idam amarair durlabham bhitaketor 
yes lam piijydbhipijyam parama-gurum amum pida-pdtair nate ‘smi || 

“I bow and prostrate myself many times at the feet of my grand-teacher,'! that one 
who is adorable among the adorable, and who, seeing the world sinking in the ocean that is 
terrible with the crocodile of unceasing birth, out of compassion for it, extracted from the 
ocean named Veda, by churning it with the churning-stick of his discernment, this nectar 
(i.e., this work) which is unobtainable by gods.” 

We know from other sources!® that this grand-teacher was Gau fda; and since the 
Veda, like the ocean, is fourfold (consisting, os it does, of the , Yajus, Siman and 
Atharvan), it is indicated in this stanza that its essence, too, Which Gaudapiida extracted, is 
® four-sectioned work. In other words, this stanza too indicates that Gaudapida was the 
author, not only of prakaranas II-IV, but of the Agama-prakerana also, 

(5) The fact that Sankara regards the prose sentences and also the verses that comprise 
the Agama-prakarana as the work of Gaudapdda, is sufficient by itself to ghow that he did 
not regard them as éruti. This is made plain by the word prakarana also which he has used 
in the sentence veddntdrtha-sira-samgraha-bhilam idam prakerana-catugtayam om-ity-ctad- 
aksoroam-ity-ddy drabhyate which has been cited in (1) above. The significance of this word 
is well brought out in the following explanation?# given by Anandagiri: ‘‘ The commentator 
explains his object with the words veddnta....Is the work that he is going to comment upon 
a éistra or a prakerepa ? It is not the first; for it does not deal thoroughly with all the 
matters that appertain to the subject treated of, It deals with one matter only, and is 
therefore a prakarana.” 

This discussion about 4désfra and prakaraya and about the propriety of classifying the 
work in question under either of these two heads is very significant. It shows unmistakably 
that the work in question is written by a human author and is not a éruti text, Sruti texts 
ire supreme and stand above all classification ; and it would be regarded as sacrilege were 
one to examine a érwli text and declare in what particulars it satisfied, and in what other 
particulars it fr*led to satisfy, the definition of a é4stra or prokorapa ;™ compare the maxim, 

Or * Great teache:" poramaguru means *grand-teacher’ and also ‘great teacher." 

42 Works like Vidydrapya’s Sarikara-dig-vijaya, According to these books, the lino of succession is as 
follows :—Vyilen, Sake, Gaudapada, Govinda-bhagavat-pida, Saikara. Each was the immediate teacher 
of the ono noxt mentioned, and the immediate disciple or pupil of the one previously mentioned, Gauda. 
pida was thus the immediate pupil of Suka, and the immediate teacher of Govinda-bhagavat-pida. This 
succession-liet seems to mo to be dubious; the more s0, since, mecording to the above-named work (5, 4 ff.), 
CGovinda-bhngnvatpida is identical with Patafijali, author of the Mahdbhdeyo ; and hence I do not feel 
sure that Gaudapada waa the grand-teacher of Saékara. Prof. Winternitz, on the other hand, has observed 
(Geschichte: der ind, Literatur U1, 420, n. 3) that ‘the order of succtesion—Uaudapida, Govinda, Saikara— 
is above suspicion." 

HM kim idem édstrateena vd prakaranateena vd eydcikhydsitam | nddyah | édstra-lakeondbhdedd asya 
atistrated! | eha-praysjanopaniboddham adesirtha-protipddabam hi édstram | afra ca mokeo-laksanaiba-preryo- 
janavattve’pi nddestirtha-pratipddakatvam | na dritiyah | prokorana-laksandbhdedd ity déailydha veddnteti | 
Sdstram veddnta-dabddrthah | tanyirtho ‘dhikdri-nirnaya-quri pasadana.paddrtha-dvaya-tedaikya.viredha-pari- 
hdra-sdidhana-phaldthyah | fatra sdro jira-parcikyam | tasye somyny-grahah samprahah semsaya-wiparydaddi- 


faf-protipddanasomberpasya ca kd nypinitara-toedt pratarciatea-laksrnasya edtra sampirnatedd ity artheh | 

MM Nor is it necessary that one should first explain one's reasons in setting forth to write # commentary 
on 6 druti text. Ag explained by Séyapa at great length in the introduction to his commentary on tho 
Ryeeda.samhitd, it ia the duty of every deija (twies-born ons) to learn the Veda with itz meaning ; and hence 
one needa no apology for writing « commentary on the Veda, 
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niyoga-paryanuyoginarhd bhagavati érutih. Sankara, assuredly, would not be guilty of such 
sacrilege ; and his carefully-choeen words therefore make it plain that the four-sectioned book 
that he is going to comment upon is not a éruii text, but the work of a human author. 

Compare in this connection the sentences fad idam Gilidistram samastavedirtha-sdra- 
samgraha-bhiilam and wveddnta-mimédmad-distrasya vydcikhydsitasyedam fidimam siifram 
that occur in the introductions to Saikara’s commentaries on the Bhagaved-gild and Brahma- 
siitras respectively ; and note the use of the word stra in both sentences and that both these 
books are written by human authors (i.c., are not érefi). Contrast, on the other hand, the 
introductions to Safkara’s commentaries on the nine ‘major’ Upanisads, and note that 
in not one of them is the word 4istra or prokarapa used. 

It must be observed, however, that Anandagiri interprets the word prakarana-caluglayam 
in Sankara’s above-cited sentence as prakarana-catugiaya-visisiam, That is to say, he 
dissociates the epithet om-ity-stad-cksaram-ity-ddi (after which, according to him, we have 
to supply the words Mdandikyopanisad-dimakam vikya-deidasakam, or other similar words) 
from prakeranz-calusfayom (to which it plainly belongs), and wants us to understand that 
the discussion about sdstra and prakaraya is concerned with the four sections of Gaudapida’s 
Rarikds and has nothing to do with the Upanimd which begins with the words om ity elad 
aksaram. 

But Safkara’s words ate quite unequivocal, and the word om-ily-elad-aksaram-ily-ddi 
is plainly an epithet of prakarapa-catugayom. If, as Anandagiri implies, Sankara had used 
it with reference to the ‘ MAndikyopanisad,’ he would without doubt have said om-ity-etad- 
aksaram-ity-ddya Mépddkyopanisad, as, for instance, has been said by Nirfiyanfdramin (see 
below); and hence Anandagiri’s explanation is tantamount to saying that Sankara is a 
clumsy writer and does not know how to write properly. 

The fact is, Anandagiri is one of those that believe (see below) that the MAandikya is an 
ppanisad or srufi : and since the above-cited words of Satkara indicate only too plainly that 
it is not a ériti, he tries, by means of the above explanation, to reconcile these words with 
his belief. 

The explanation, however, is patently clumsy and can convince no one; it only shows 
up in greater relief the sharp difference between Sankara and Anandagiri, and also bears 
testimony that the above-cited words of Satkara indicate unmistakably in the opinion of 
Anandagiri too that the work beginning with the words om ity etad akgaram....is not éruti. 

(6) That neither the prose sentences nor the verses that comprise the Agama-prakarana 
were regarded by Sankara as fruti is made plain, further, by some other considerations-also 
that are based on his works, that is, on his commentaries on the nine ‘ major’ Upanisads, 
the Bhagavad-git4 and the Brahmastitras : for I follow the general consensus of opinion in 
believing that these ate the only undoubtedly genuine works of Sankara. 

(a) In the course of his commentary on the Brahma-siitras, Sankara has had occasion 
to make hundreds of citations from frufi texts including the Rgveda-samhita, Taittiriya- 
samhiti, Vijasaneya-samhité, Aitareya-brihmana, Satapatha-brihmana, etc., and the 
upanisads. He has made numerous citations especially from the upanisads, not only from 
the ‘nine major’ ones (ie., Is4visya, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Taittiriya, Aitareya, 
Chandogya and Brhad-dranyaka), but also from the Svetdévatara and Kausitaki upanisads. 
Even the JAbAlopanisad is cited by him more than once ; but the Mandikya is not quoted 
even once, nor is the name Mindfikya mentioned by him even once. See in this connection 
Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads des Veda (1905), p. 574: “It is remarkable that Sankara 
has not made any use of the Mindikya Upanisad in his commentary on the Brahma-siitras ”: 
see also the index of quotations given at the end of vol. 38, SBE (Trans. of Sankara’s above- 
named commentary). 
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is observation hols good of Sankara’s commentaries on the nine ‘ major’ upanisads 
and the Bhagavad-gité also ; in these commentaries, too, Sankara has quoted freely from the 
éruli texts, especially from the nine * major‘ upanisads named above, and the Svetéévatara 
and Kausituki upanisads. He has not cited even one single passage from the Mandikya. 

The objection that the Mandikya is a very short upanigad dealing only with the letter 
om and its mdérds, and that hence there was no occasion in which Saikara could, with pro- 
priety, quote passages from this upanigad, is not tenable. The /aivasya Upanisad too is 
almost as short as the Mandikya ; and yet Saikara has cited passages from it on scores of 
occasions. Similarly, though the Mandiikya deals only with the letter om and its mdtrés, 
there are occasions when citationsfrom it would be quite apposite. Thus, for instance, in the 
his commentary on the Vaisvanaridhikarana (1.2. 24f.), Sankara has cited three passages— 
one from the Chindogya and two from the Rgveda-samhité, to illustrate his statement thst 
the word vaidednara is used in the Veda in different senses, Now this word is used in the 
Maindikya (3), and there can be no doubt that a citation of this passage would be quite 
apposite in this connection, Similarly, there are passages in the Chandogya, Byhad-dranyaka ~ 
and other major upanisads which treat of the letter om and with the jagrat, svapna and 
sugupti conditions, and in explaining which, citations from the Mindikya would therefore 
be quite appropriate. : 

One should contrast with these Sankara’s commentary on the Mandikya and note how 
he has cited from the Chandogya, Brhad-iranyaka and other major upanigads many passages 
parallel to those he is explaining. 

The fact then that Saikara has not cited any passage from the Mandikya in his other 
works or even mentioned the name MAnddkya, shows quite plainly that he did not look upon 
the Mindikya as a éruti text. 

(6) This is shown, further, by a comparison of Sankara’s introduction to his comment- 
ary on the Mandikya and GK with the imtroductions to his commentaries on the nine major 
upanisads. In the case of these upanisads, Sankara has, it will be seen, used the words 
Srutih, upanizad, mantra or brdhmaya’ and thus indicated that he looked upon these texts 
as éruli ; but there is not one word found, either in the beginning or elsewhere, in his com- 
mentary on the Mindikya and GK that would even remotely indicate that he looked upon 
it as a éruli text. 

(c) On the other hand, it is very significant that Sankara has, in the latter, often cited 
éruli texts, not as mere parallel passages, but as authorities for the statements made. Thus, 
for instance, when explaining the word dnanda-bhuk in Mandikya 5, Sankara writes, eso" aya 
porama dnanda iti éruteh ; in explaining sarvesvarah in 6, he writes priéna-bandhanam hi somya 
mana itt éruleh ; in explaining daksindksi-mukhe vidvo in GK. 2, he writes, indho ha vai 
mimaisa yo'yam daksine'kean purusa iti fruteh ; in explaining sarvam jenayati prinaé celométin 
purugah prthat in GK 6, he writes, yathornandbhih yathd'gner vigphulingd ity-ddi-éruteh ; in 
explaining ekdlma-pratyaya-ajiram in 7, he writes, dilmetycropiisita iti Sruteh ; and in explaining 
turyam tal sarva-dtk sadd in GK. 12, he writes, na hi drastur dister viparilepo vidyala it 
éruteh....ndnyead ato'sti drastr ity-ddi-éruteh.1 In all these instances, it will be noted, Sankara 
has cited the respective fru/i passages as authorities on which are based the statements con- 
tained in the Mandiikya and GK.I. If he had regarded these as fruti, then these statements 


15. Of these words, druti is a genoric name and is synonymous with Veda; manira and brdAdmeana donote 
the two subdivisions of the Veda {compare Apastam ba-dreuta-etitrn, 24. 1. 91 - moniro-brdimeanayor veda. 
n4madheyam), while the word upanised is applied to some aelect portions of the Veda that deal, not with 
ritual hut with the knowledge of Brahman. That Soakara understood by this word o part of the Veda, 
made plain by the discussion in his commentary on Mundaka 1.1.5. 

i The drugi Passages cited here by Sagkarn aro, respectively, Brh. 4. 3. 32; Chan. 6.8.2; Brh. 4.2.2; 
SR ANOEV AIT 2.1.20 154.7 4.9.23 and 2.4.11, : i 
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themselves would have been authoritative, and there would have been no necessity to 
establish that they are based on éruti texts and are therefore to be accepted. 

In the introductory portion of hia commentary, when speaking of the prayojana (aim), 
Sankara writes : advaila-bhdvah prayojanam | dvaila-prapaiicasydvidyd-kvlaivdd vidyayd tad- 
upasamah sydd iti brahma-vidyd-prabidandydeydrambhah briyate | * yatra hidvaitam ivabhavali,” 
“ yatra vdnyod iva sydt tatrdinyo'nyat pasyed anyo 'nyad vijdniydl,” “ yatra tv asya sarvam 
dimaivdbhai tat kena kam padyet kena kam vijdniydd"’ ity-ddi-érutibhyo ‘sydrthasya siddhif, 
He says in this passage (1) that the end desired is adyaila : (2) that dvaifa (dualism) is the 
result of avidyd or wrong knowledge and disappears in the light of vidyd : (3) that the work 
in question treats of this vidyd ; and (4) that, hence, when wrong knowledge and ite result 
dvaita disappear, advaita will be perceived as said in the éruli passages yatra hi... .and other 
similar ones, The érufi passages cited here by Sankara are Brh. Up. 2. 4. 14 (or 4. 5. 
15) ; 4.3. 31 and 4. 5. 15; and the word advaita occurs in the continuation of 4. 3. 31 (i.e., 
in 4. 3. 32).17 

Now, the same thing is said in Mandiikya 12 also; and the fact that Sankara has not 
referred to it in this connection shows that he did not look upon it as sruti. If he had regard- 
ed it as ruti, he would surely have mentioned it here and not had recourse to the Brh. Up. 
for an appropriate érudi passage. 

Similarly, in the next paragraph but one, Sankara asks himself the question, ‘ How 

does the understanding of the syllable om lead one to a knowledge of the diman 1?" and answers : 
‘ It is so said in om ity etat | etad dlambanam, etad vai Satyakdma, om ity dtminam ywijita, om 
ili Brahma, om-kdra evedam sarvam and other similar éruti texts."!’ The same thing is said 
in Minddkya 1: om ify efad akyaram idem sarvam..,.also; and the fact that Saikara did not 
include it among those cited shows that he did not regard it as éruti. 

(d) In the course of his commentary on the Brahma-sitras, Sankara has had occasion 
to cite a kirikA from the Agamaprakarana (Vs. 16; anddi-mdyayd supto yadd jivah prabu- 
dhyate | ajam anidram asvapnam advaitam budhyate tada) when explaining 2.1.9. He does 
not say there that it is éruti, but introduces it with the words atroktam veddntdrtha-sampra- 
ddya-vidbhir dciryaih, and thus distinctly says that the verse in question was written by a 
human author. Compare his commentary on 1, 4, 14, where he cites GK. IIT. 15 (mrl-loha- 
viephulitigddyaih....), introducing it with the words fathd ca sampraddya-vido vadanti, A 
comparison of the two introductory sentences shows that Sankara made no distinction between 
the karikis in the first and third prakaranas, but looked on both as the work of a human 
author? 

If. The considerations set forth above thus make it plain beyond possibility of doubt 
that Sankara regarded the MAndikya and the 215 kAérikas ag the work of the same 
human author. But, it may be objected here, Sankara, after all, is but one of the many 


17 4.3.231-2 read aa follows: yatra ed “nyod iva aydt tafrdnyo 'nyat padyed anyo 'nyaj jighred anyo 
‘nyod raseayed anyo ‘nyad waded anya "nyac chrnuydd anyo 'nyon mancitdnyo "nya eprsed anyo ‘nyad 
vijiniydd | salila eko drastd ‘dvaito bhavaty esa brahma-lokah somrd}.....And it ia this word adpaiia 
that has been repeated by Sadkara in the sentence adraita-bidogh senaktaians cited above and later on in 
the sentence adpaitam iti druti-krio videso na #ydi that occurs in his commentary on GK. I. 3. 

15 The passages cited here are, respectively, Katha 3.15-17; Pradna 5.2; Mahindrdyana 34.1; Taitt. 
Up. 1.8.1; and Chin. 3.23.4. 

le The words atraite Mokd bhkapanti occur four times in the Agama-prakaraga when introducing the 
kéArikie; and Sankara in his commentary too uses the same word (oka) whon referring to them. See 
pp. 25-1, 26-2, and 32-1 (the figures refer to the pages and lines of the commentary in the second Anand Ajrama 
edition of 1000), and compare also his observation prénddi-dlokdndm pratyekam paddrtha-vydkhydne....on 
p. 89 in connection with some kirikas in GK, I. In the commentaries on the nine major upanigagls, how- 
ever, Sankara usually paraphrases Joka by the word manfra ; and the fact that he has not done eo even ance 
in hia commentary on the Agama-prakaraga ia, it seems to me, a further proof that he did not look upon 
either the Mayddkya or the karikiis contained in that prakarapa as érufi. 
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commentators on the Mindikya whom we know of ; and though his testimony deserves credit, it 
is overwhelmed by that of the other commentators who have all said plainly that the Mindikya 
is a érufi text (while even Sankara has nowhere said in so many words that the Minddikya is 
nol a éruti text). Thus Madhvicirya writes in the course of his commentary iti mandtka- 
ripi san dadaréa Varunah érutim ; and Kitranfriyana begins his commentary with the words 
mumuksor adhikirino nikhila-Mesa-nivrtti-pireakam paramdnenddviplaye samasta-ryasta- 
pranava-pratipddya-bhagavad-updsanim vaktum pravriteyam upanisad, Nériyaniéramin too 
begins his commentary with the following words: om-ity-clad-algoram-idam-sarcam-ily- 
ddyi Méandiikyopanisac catuh-khandd | tim khayndaéah pathited ‘traite dokd bhavantiti catuh- 
parydyair Gaudapdddéciryd Nérdyandnugraheya sloka-racanayi vydcacaksire | tena Srudi- 
tad-pydkhyd-ghatitam prathamam prakaranam éruti-priyam eveli tatra chdndasdéndm wpanigad- 
vyavahdrah pravritah | evam tad-vicdnitmaka-prakarage-traye "pi | vedintdrtha-sdra-som- 
graha-bhiitam idam prakaraya-catugiayam | ala eva na prihak sambandhdbhidheya-prayo- 
jandni vaktavyini | 20 

Similarly, Saikarinanda writes Méndikyopanisad-ryikhyim tkarigye pada-cdrinim 
in the beginning of his commentary; and Anandagiri himself, in his id on Sankara’s 
commentary on the Mandikya, refers to it as upanigad or érufi on many oceasions. Compare, 
for instance, p. 2, 3: Médndikyopanisad-arthéviskarana-parin api Mokdn ; 4.21: dvitiyena 


érutim wydeagte ; 12, 9; lasyetyidi érutim avatdrya ; 12, 10; bhitam ity-ddi-grutim grhited ; 
22, 1: vuypdkhydyamdna-érutan ; 25, 1: dedryair Méydikyopanisadam pathited.2! Thus these 
commentators, though belonging to different schools of Vedanta, all agree in saying that the 
MAndikya is a érwii text ; and the testimony of Sankara, as against that of these other com- 
mentators, can be of but little account ; moreover, the archaic style in which the Mindikya 
is written resembles closely that of the Chindogya, Brhadiranyaka and Kausitaki Upanisads 
and shows that the Mindikyopanisad too, is, as indicated by its name, an upanigad or éruti 
text. 


These objections are very plausible ; but, as regards the latter, it must be observed that 
not all books written in an archaic style are éruti texts. The Caraka-samhita, for instance, 
that has come down to us and that was edited by Drdhabala (sce Winternitz, op. cit. THT. 
546 and n. 1) still retains abundant traces of the archaic style in which it was originally 








2% Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripta in Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library, p. 1054, no. 1556; in the 
third sentence I have corrected the reading érutia tad-rydkhyd- into druti-tad-vydkhyd-, The meaning of 
this passage is as follows; “The words om ity etad akraram idam saream.....mark the beginning of the 
Mindikyopanigad which consists of four sections, Reading it in sections, the teacher Gaudapida, through 
the favour of Narhyapa, explained it by means of verses which are in four series and are introduced (after 
each section of the upanigad) by the words atraite dobd bigvanti ‘In this connection are read, the following 
verses,’ Thus, «ince the first section consisting of the drufi and its explanation is preponderatingly éruti, 
the practice grew up among Veda-knowers of calling it ‘ upanigad.’ Similarly in the cose of the latter 
three prakaranas too that treat of the same matters. This collection of four prakarapas is an epitome of 
the essence of the Vediinta-distra, And therefore there is no need to state separately (in words) the object 
aimed, the subject treated of, and the relation (between the subject and the book),”" 


71 Anandagiri however is not quite consistent in his views. In the Pasenges just cited, he refers to the 
Mindikyn as éruti, while in his explanation of GK. IV. 1 (cited far above) he holds that the warda om ity 
clad akgeram......(beginning of the MAndikya) have been written by the author of GR. IV, that is, thas 
the Mindikya is the work of a human suthor. 


This inconsistency seema to be due to the fact that Anandagiri lived in o time when the Mindékys 
whe regarded as an upanigad by every one. ‘This therefore was the view of Anandagiri also; but since he 
undertook the work of writing a fibd on Sadkara’s commentary on that work, in which commentary Snakarn 

-has plainly indicated (as we have seon above) that the Manddkya ix not a drufi text, his explanations some- 
}imes reflect his own belief, and sometimes that of the bAdryakdra. 
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written ; and this book, as we know, is not a srufi text at all.*? And, as regards the other 
commentators referred to above,even the earliest of them is posterior by at least three hundred 
or four hundred years to Sankara, who is thus the earliest commentator that we know of on 
the work in question, As such, therefore, his testimony deserves far more credit than that 
of the other commentators ; and when there is a conflict between the two, we have neces- 
sarily to give credence to the former and reject the latter. Now, though it is true that Sankara 
has nowhere said that the Mindikya is not éruti, he has anid that it and the 215 kirikis have 
been written by the ‘great teacher’ (parama-guru). This statement effectively negatives 
the idea of the Manddkya being éruti, and it becomes plain that the Mindikya is not a érufi 
text,2” but that it forms part of a work, which contains, besides, the 215 kfrikis, and which 
was written by a human author. 

In that case, it may be asked, what about the circumstantial account given by Madhva 
about Varuna, in the form of a frog, ‘seeing’ the Mandikya! We answer, it is all pure 
concoction, The Harivaméa does not contain the passage cited by Madhva or anything similar 
to it. Nor is there any possibility of its containing it ; for, apart from other considerations, 
the Mandikya was, as set forth above, written by a human author and not “ seen” at all 
by any seer. 

The charge has often been brought against Madhvicarya that he is addicted to the 
fabrication of evidence, and that he very frequently cites passages from books which do not, 
and did not at any time, exist. Appayya Dikgita, in his Madhva-mata-vidhvamsana, has 
compiled a small list of such books cited by Madhva which includes Caturamatha, Matha- 
kaurparava, Kauydinya, Méydavya, Markandavya, Maudgalya, Paugydyana, Sautrdyaya, 
Saukariyana, Kéthardyaya, Pdrdsarydyana, Méddhyamdindyana, Késdrava, Kawugdra, 
Kausayaya, Byrhad-uddélaka, Auddélakdyana, Kausika, Sawvarnya, Vatsa-gaupavana, Bhal- 
laveya, Agnivesya, Caturveda-Hikhd, Caturveda-samhitd, Paramd Srutih, Adhyitma-nérdyana- 
samhitd, Brahmavaikaria, Bhavigyat-parvan, Mahd-samhild, Méydtantra, Brahmatentra, 
Nardyapatantra and Purugoltamatantra. Similarly, the Viradaiva writer Nirvina too, when 
criticising Madhva's views in his commentary on the Ariyisdra, uses the words (p. 24) sra- 
vacanaprakatita-vaidika-margdnanuguna-bhagavatatvendbhimata-sva-kapola-kalpita-racane, and 
thus saya that Madhva’s quotation from the Bhagaratafantra is fabricated by Madhva. His 
words, ili tad anadhita-veda-gandha-Bhillaveya-Kafhardyana-Mathariyana-druli-V yomasamhs- 
tddhinam na bhavali | kim tu prasiddha evopanigadi....on p. 33 too seem likewise to indicate 
that he considered mythical the Adthardyapa-éruii and the other above-mentioned works 
cited by Madhva. 

The justness of this charge is borne out by Madhva’s commentary on the Mandikya. 
In this commentary (Kumbakonam edition), Madhva cites passages from Padma, Brhat- 
samhita, Harivaméa (in the plural), Mahayoga, Viriha, Prakdiiki, Markandeya, Brahma- 
tarka, Garuda, Brahmainda, Mdhatmya, Samkalpa, Pratyaya, Pratydndrd, Mahopanigad, 
Praakia-éruti and Atma-samhitd, and many other works. Of these, Mahopanisad is the 
name of an wpanigad ; Pidma, Gdruda, Variha, Markandeya, Broahmdyda and Harivaméa 
are the names of well-known Purfinas, and Brhat-samhild the name of Variha-mihira’s well- 
known work. No works are known bearing the names Prakdsikd, Brahmatarka, Mahdtmya, 


23 [t is interesting to note that, like the Mindikya, the Caraka-samhiti too has, at the end of many 
of its sections (chapters), voraes that aro introduced by the words afraite or afraife Mokd bhavanti. Thia ia 
the caso with Vitsyiyana's AKdmaniira ond Kautilya's Arthaédetra also, worka which were, like the 
Miagdikya, s#ritton in the early conturies of the Christian era. 

13 [t is the accepted canon of the Mimimsnakas that the sole criterion of whether a text is éruti or not, 
is ita being known by the name of druti among the Veda.knowera from time immemorial (érutifeena andde. 
beila-éista-eyavahdrah). Such usage is not seen in the case of the Miindikya ; for not only waa it not known 
aa éruti to Sankara, who haa commented upon it, but it ia actumly etated by him that it is the work of a 
human author. . 
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Samkalpa, Pratyaya, Pratydhdra, Mahdyoga, Prakata-éruti and Atma-samhitd. The posenges 
cited by Madhva from the Harivamséa, Mahopanisad and Brhat-samhitd are not found in 
the books mentioned bearing those names, and are evidently fabrications of Madhva. So 
are, likewise, the citations from Prakafa-druti and other mythical books **; and to judge 
from these, it is also very probable that his citations from the Pédma, Garuda and other 
Purinas are likewise fabrications. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that, according to Madhva, the Mandikyo- 
panisad is in praise of the four-formed Nar4yana, and the four forms praised of Nariiyana, 
namely, visra, taijasa, prijna and turiya denote, respectively, Ganesa, Indra, Rudra and 
Niriyana himself. 

. I. From the colophon at the end of Sankara’s commentary on prakaranas II 
(iti....Saikera-bhagavalah kriau Gaudapadiydgamasdstra-bhdsye) and IV (iti... .Sankara- 
bhagavaial krian Gaudapddiyigamaséstra-vivarene), we learn that the work comprising 
the Mandikya and the 215 kirikis bore the name of Agomadisira and was written by 
Gaudapfida.** 

The title Agamaistra means ‘ the 4éstra founded on the dgama,' i.e., Veda, and refers, 
without doubt, to the upanigads, on which, as a matter of fact, the book®® is based. There 
is hence no doubt that Gaudapida chose this title for his work in order to show that it was 
based on the Veda and that it had for its object the establishment of Advaita as the only 
true doctrine and the refutation of the teachings propounded, on the one hand, by Avaidikas 
like Buddhists, and on the other hand, by Naiyfyikas, Vaisesikas, Sinkhyas and others, who, 
though acknowledging the authority of the Veda, yet taught doctrines opposed to it. 

The word dégama in the title dgama-prakarana, on the other hand, seems to be used in 
a two-fold sense ; and the dgamae-prakarena seems to be so called because (1) the teachings 
contained in it are based on dgamea, ie., the upanisads, and also (2) because the prakarana 
consists mostly of dgamas, i.c., mere propositions or statements that are not accompanied 
with reasons. 

IV. Itis this tithe Agema-édsira, it seems to me, that has led to Gaudapida's work being 
regarded as fruti, This happened as early as the middle of the eighth century a.p.; for, 
as pointed out by Walleser (Der Aeliere Veddnta, pp. 2) fi. ; see aleo Winternitz, op. cif. ITI, 





24 The only other alternative is to believe that copies of these works existed ina library to which Madhve 
had access, that these copies were unique, and that no other writer except Madhwa (whether anterior, poste- 
rior or contemporary to him) had access to that library. This is impossible, and bencee one cannot but. 
conclude that Madhva fabricated evidence on « large scale. 

For the rest, it is aleo most improbable that works could have existed bearing such names aa Saméalpa, 
Pratyaya, Pratydhdra, Mdhdtmya, Prakaja-ruti, Prakdéibd and other similar names. 

It is also most improbable that the Pdédma contains the passage, diydyan Ndrdyanam devam pranavena 
eamdhitah | manddka-ripi Varunas tusgdea Harim aryoyam which Madhva cites from it. The story of the 
Mindikya having been ‘seen’ by Varunn when he hod assumed the form of a frog, is, ns enid above, an 
invention of Madhva ; and the Padma-puriipa, as originally written, cannot therefore know anything about 
it. 

26 ‘This is shown by the words Gaudapddlya-bhdsya dgamaédstra-civerane found in the colophon of the 
third prakarana also. The colophon at the end of the first prakarage reads (in the above-cited edition) 
iti....Seikara-bhagavatah kride dgamadéstra-vivarane Gaudapddlya-birikd sahite- Mdnd dkyopanisad-bhde- 
ye.....¢ but there ie no doubt that the last of the above-cited words (Gaudapddiya-*) haa been added later 
some one, in the same way as the headings atha Mdnddkyopanisat and Gaudapddiya-kdrikdndm sva-krtam 
evataranam have been added by the editor on pp. 1] and 25. 

¢ That is, the first prakarana in it (the other three prakaranas are mostly argumentative) ; this is based 
on Brh. Up. 2. 1 and 4.3; Praéna TV (see in thie connection Sadknra’s commentaries on these passages), 
and timilar passages in the Chindogyn and Keugitaki upanignds. Compare aleo the numerous references 


to the upanigads in GK. I-IV and the expressions teddnta-niseayah and veddnteru vicakvanaih in GK. Tl. 
\2, 31. 
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431, n. 1), the Buddhist writer Santiraksita *? refers to Gaudapida’s work as ‘ upanisad- 
éastra ’ and thus seems to have believed that-Gaudapiida’s Agama-sdsira as a whole (i.e., 
all the four sections of it) was an upanisad or éruti text. This: opinion was current among 
some pandits in the time of Niriyandéramin®* also, whose words I have cited above ; and 
I remember to have seen a printed edition of the 108 upanigads in which it was stated 
at the end of each prakarana, iti Mépdikyopanigadi prathamam prakaranam, dvitiyam 

_ete, Similarly, the four prakaranas were treated as four upanisads in a manu- 
seript examined by the late Prof. Albrecht Weber who writes,** “ The Méndiikyopanigad 
is reckoned as consisting of four Upanisads, but only the prose portion of the first of these, 
which treats of the three and half métrés of the word om, is to be looked upon as the real 
Méanditkyopanisad, all the rest is the work of Gaudapida.” The verses cited far above from 
the Muktikopanigad too show that the author of that text also regarded the 215 kfrikés 
as forming part of the MAndikyopanigad ; for, his statement that ‘ the Mandikya alone is 
enough to lead one to liberation’ cannot, obviously, refer to the twelve sentences only of 
the Mindikya, but also to the kirikis’®, which prove that draila is false, and advaita 
alone, real. It is likewise interesting in this connection to note that the editors of the 
Brahmastitra-4Aikara-bhigya with three commentaries that was published by the Nirnaya- 
sigara Press in 1904 have, on p. 320, said that the kiriké mrl-loha-visphulitigidyath. .. .is 
"Manda. 3. 15.’ 

I do not know when the view began to be current that the prose sentences in Gaudapida’s 
Agamaséstra formed an upanisad, and when the name Miandikya"! was applied to them. 
As we have seen above, this is the view held by Anandagiri, Naréyanisramin and other 
writers of the Advaita school, and also by Rangariminuja of the VisistAdvaita school. 

The view that the MAndikyopanisad comprises not only the twelve prose sentences 
found in the Agama-prakarana, but the 29 kirikAs also occurring in it, seems to be a still later 
development. This is the view of Kiraniriyana,** and perhaps of Doddacirya or Maha- 
cirya also, both of the Visis}Advaita school ™ -and the words of Narfyandéramin cited above 
show that he too was aware that some ‘ Veda-knowers’ regarded the whole of the Agama- 
prakarana as constituting the Mindikyopanigad. According to him, this view had its origin 
in the fact that the Agama-prakarana with its 29 kArikfs is preponderatingly éruti, while the 
opinion that all the four prakaranas constituted the upanisad, had its origin in the fact that 
all the 215 kArikAs treat of the same matters as, and are associated with, the Mindikya- 
éruti ; see note *9 above, 


27 ‘This writer was born in 705 a.p. and died in 765 a.p, secording to the account given in 8. C. Vidya- 
bhigaya'’s History of Indian Logie, p. 323. 

28 The exact time in which this author lived is not known; but he mentions Sedkara and Anandagiri, 
and ia therefore later than both. 

20 History of Indian Literature (translation of John Mann and Theodor Zacharine), 1892, p. 161. In 
the manuscript in question, the four prakaragas of the Mindikya form the upanigada numbered 25-28. 

9® Compare in this connection the following observation of Deusen on p. 533 op. cif.: “ Dass dio 
Muktikaé von diesen 108 Upanishaden in erster Linie MAndikya empfichlt, ist, wenn wir die in der Sammlung 
einbegriffene karikA dea GaudapAda darunter mitverstehen, von dogmatischem Standpunkte aus begreiflich ; 
beide bieten eine vortrefliche Uebersicht der Vedintalehre.” 

31 The nearest approach to this name that is met with in the Carana-vyiiha ia Mdndikeya ; and this is 
there the name of a ddkid of the Pgveda. 

32 According to Madhva, the prose sentences only constitute the Mindikyopanigad ; but the 29 kirikis 
in the Agama-prakarapa too, though not forming part of the upanigad, are #rufi; they were ‘seen" by 
Brahm originally, and Varuna, when he ‘saw ' the Mindikya, added the kiirikiis after the various Liondas 
of the Minddkys, Compare the stanzas, pramdnasya pramdpam ced balacad vidyate mune | Brahma-dratdn 
ato mantrdn pramdnam saliledearah | atra dlokd bhavantiti cakdraiva prthak prthak|| ‘cited’ by Madhva 
from the Gdruda in his commentary on the Mindikys. 

33 See Mr. B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma in Review of Philosophy and Religion, 2, 55-6. 
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It is hinted by Nardéyan4éramin in his above-cited words that the epithet om-ity-elad- 
akgaram-ity-ddi in Sahkara’s observation (veddntartha-sira-samgraha-bhitam idam prakarapa- 
catustayam om-ity-etad-akgaram-ity-ddy Grabhyate) at the beginning of his commentary refers 
really to the MAandikyopanisad and should not be construed with prakaraya-catustayam, 
which, as also the word vedéntdrtha-sira-samgraha-bhiitam, refers to the four sections of 
Gaudapéda’s karikAs. This interpretation is, as already pointed out above, quite untenable. 
In addition, it may be observed that, in case NardyanAéramin’s (and Anandagiri’s) view is 
correct, there would be no necessity at all for Sankara to discuss about ééstra and prakarana 
in the beginning of his commentary. It would have been enough if Satkara had made the usual 
observations (compare the introduction to his commentary on the Kathopanigad) about the 
meaning of the word upanigad ; and since the four sections of the karikAs form an appendix 
to the upanisad, there would be no necessity to discuss anywhere about édstra and 
prakaraya. Moreover, one finds it difficult to believe, as Narfyanféramin and Anandagiri 
ask one to do, that Gaudapida began his work baldly and strangely, with the words airaite 
élokaé bhavanti. No one has ever begun a book in this manner, and it is certain that Gauda- 
pada too would not. . 

V. It is, as already observed above, very doubtful if Gaudapdda, author of the Agama- 
édstra, was the grand-teacher of Sankara. In his commentary on GK. I, 9, and I, 12, Sankara 
gives alternative explanations of pidas cd and the word sarva-drk respectively ; this hardly 
seems consistent in one who was a grand-pupil of the author, and indicates, on the other 
hand, that there was a fairly long interval between the writing of the book and of the com- 
mentary. Similarly, Professors Belvalkar and Ranade too have observed on p. 96 of their 
History of Philosophy (vol. 2): “ The Karikis have been actually quoted by several early Bud- 
dhistic commentators of the Midhyamika school, and dates make it impossible that they 
should have been produced by a teacher's teacher of a writer of the eighth century, as San- 
karfcirya is usually taken to be.” Dr. Walleser, too, similarly opines (op. cit., p. 5 ff.) that 
the KarikA&s were written in about 550 a.p. which also makes it improbable that their author 
Gaudapada was the grand-teacher of Sankara. 

Dr. Walleser has also expressed (l.c.) the opinion that Gaudapéda is not the name of a 
man, but is the designation of a school, and that the Karikfs are the work of this school. 
This opinion seems to be endorsed by Professors Belvalkar and Ranade also who observe 
(L.c.) ; ‘* Further, seeing that even the author of the Naiskarmyasiddhi, Suresvaricdrya, refers 
to these Kérikis as expressing the views of the Gaudas as contrasted with the views of the 
Drévidas (Nais. TV, 41 ff.), a doubt can be, and has been, legitimately expressed as to the 
authenticity of the tradition which makes an author by name Gaudapdda (the pupil of 
Suka and the teacher’s teacher of the great Sankaricarya) responsible for these so-called 
*Mandaikya Kaérikas.’”’ 

This view is based on a misapprehension of Naigkarmyasiddhi, IV, 41-44, which reads 
as follows : 

kirya-kdrana-baddhau tiv isyete visva-laijasau | 

prajiiah kaérayna-baddhas tu dvau tau turye na sidhyatah || 41 || 
anyathé gthnatah svapno nidrd tattvam ajanatah | 

viparydse tayoh Ksine turiyam padam asnute || 42 || 

tatha Bhagavatpddiyam udéharanam : 

suguplakhyam tamojidnam bijam svapna-prabodhayoh | 
dtma-bodha-pradagdham sydd bijam dagdham yathabhavam || 43 || 
evam Gaudair Dravidair nah pijyair ayam arthah prakdsitah | 

As explained by the commentator JiiAnottama, the first two of the above-cited stanzas 
are from the Gaudapdda-karikAs (I. 11; 15) and the third from Bhagavatpada’s (i.e., 
Saikara's) Upadesasahasri (17. 26 of the metrical version) ; and hence the words Gaudaih and 
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Drévidaik do not mean ‘ by the Gauda people and Dravida people’ but ‘by the Ganda 

teacher and Dravida teacher,’ i.e., ‘ by Gaudapada and Satkara.’ The meaning of stanza 

- 44ab, therefore is, “This has been thus explained by our revered teachers, Gauda[-pada] 

and Sankara " ; and there is no mention in this stanza of the Gauda people and the Dravida 
34 


For the rest, it also becomes plain from the Brhaddranyakopanigad-bhdgya-vartika 
of the same author, namely, Suresvara, that he knew well that the GaudapAda-kAérikAs were 





; . apt 
vastu yathd ‘smabhih prapaiicitam ||; and 4. 4. 886 (p. 1866) : Slokimé ca Gaudapaddder 
yathoktdrthasya sdksinah | adhiyate ‘tra yatnena sampradéya-vidah svayam. The 
second of the stanzas cited here shows that -pdda in Gaudapdda is added only for the sake 
of respect (compare the words bhagavat-pdda, dcérya-pida, pijya-pada, pitr-pdda, etc.), and 
that the real name is Ganda only. It is very probable that this was not originally a personal 
name but was an epithet applied to the teacher in order to distinguish him from other teachers, 
and that, in course of time, it wholly supplanted his personal name. Naiskarmyasiddhi, 
IV. 44, cited above affords another instance of this word Gauga being used as a personal name. 

VI. There is thus not the least doubt that there existed a teacher known as Gaudapida, 
and that he produced the work known as Agamasdstra. As observed above, this work is 
a whole, conceived and executed on a well-arranged plan. It is the purpose of the work to 
establish the reality of Advaita ; and this it effectively accomplishes, positively, by showing 
in the first prakarana, that the dtman in the turiya condition, when the world has disappeared, 
is identical with Brahman, and, negatively, by showing, in the last three prakaranas, that 
Dvaita is unreal. 

This work is thus the earliest systematical work on Vedanta that has come down to us. 
And it says much for the genius of Gaudapida that he should have picked out, from the 
heterogeneous mass of teachings contained in the upanisads, that about the jdgrat, svapna, 
and sugupti conditions, as the one that would directly prove the truth of Advaita, given it 
clear-cut shape in the Agama-prakarana, and made it the corner-stone of his system of 
Vedanta. 

The value of this achievement is by no means lessened even if Gaudapida borrowed some 
theories, arguments, stanzas and even passages from various other writers ; for, after all, it 
is his genius that has bound all these diverse elements into a single whole. 

It follows from this that the writers who have interpreted passages from Gaudap4da’s 
work in a non-Advaitic sense are merely deluding themselves and are in the wrong ; for, it 
must be remembered that, in case the passages in question have been borrowed by Gauda- 
pada, whatever their original meaning may have been, they are interpreted by Gaudapdda 
in an Advaitie sense, and used by him to support his exposition of the Advaita philosophy. 

The Agamasdstra contains, as already pointed out by Deussen (op. cit., p. 574), all the 
essential teachings (md4y4-vdda, ajati-vida, rajju-sarpa-drslanta, etc.) of the Advaita system. 
Sankara* has but elaborated and systematised these teachings, in the same way as Plato 
did those of Parmenides; and Deussen’s comparison of Gaudapfida and Sankara with 
Parmenides and Plato is, now that we know that the Mandikya too is the work of 
Gaudapdda, true to a greater extent than was thought of by him.%* 
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tek is perhaps this fact that gave rise to the tradition that Seakara was the grand-pupil of 
Ga . 

36 cds, thes have been published by Mr. B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma two articles entitled ‘New 
Light on the Gaudapada Karikis’ and ‘ Further Light on the Gaudspida Kirikis’ in the Review of Philo. 
sophy and Religion (2, 35 ff. ; and 3, 45 ff.) in which he has endeavoured to show that (not only the 
Mandikya but) the 29 kirikis also of the Agama-prakarana were regarded a6 éruti by not only Madhva 
and Kéranirayapa, but by Seakare himself, and also by Anandagiri, Sureévara, Madhusidana Sarnsvotd 
—— I shall therefore review on another occasion the arguments employed thore 
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By Pawprr ANAND KOUL, Satwacan, Kasumtn, 
(Continued from page 76 supra.) 
Athaci ungaji pants che na dain hishey. 
The five fingers of the hand are not all equal. 
(Used as meaning that all people are not alike, or that all do not attain the same 
rank in life.) 


Bhatia chu batlohiy zéts ; 

Jaldai tatén tah jaldai tarén. 

A pandit is of the nature of a brass vessel, 

[Which] quickly gets hot and quickly gets cold. 

(This is said with the meaning that a papdit spends his money, when he gets it, 
too quickly, so that he soon comes to penury : this is regarded as a characteristic 
of the pandit class.) 





** Bhutriits m4j |! gub kus?” 

* Yus buth chalnay bhata khiyi ; 
Branda petha muthar kari ; 

Dohali nendar kari ; 

Gratta tala ot khiyi.” 

** Mother Earth ! who is heavy ?”’ 

“He who eats food without washing his face [is dirty] ; 
[He who] urinates at the door-step [is lazy) ; 

He who sleeps during the daytime [is slothful] ; 

He who eats flour from the millstone [is greedy).”’ 


| 
\ 
’ 


Dari kin anz tadmut, tonti ktt masila phutaj het. 

A grey goose flying in by the window, carrying in his bill a packet of spices (for use 
when it is killed and cooked). 

(Said of a desire unexpectedly fulfilled.) 


Démb Dulinyuk Jambazporyuk tawindér, 

The Daimb of Délina amerced for Jambizpura, 

(Said of an innocent person involved in trouble instead of another who is really 
guilty. Délina and JambAzpura are two villages in the Baramula Tahsil, five ‘4 
miles apart.) 2 


Gagur pakin hul hul, 

Par panani vj kun syud. 

The rat runs in a zigzag course, 

Yet straight towards its own hole. 


(Said of a person who looks a simpleton, but is very careful where his own interests 
are concerned.) 


Goras dyov ndyid zangi : 

Dupnas; “ Buh ti be-milay isa ti be-milay.” 

A barber came across a priest ; 

The latter said: “I carry on business without capital ; thou too art conducting é 
business without capital (i.e., we are both equal). 
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Gor divan wudi ta wachas : 
Kémbari-pachas drév na kenh. 


The priest is beating his head and breast 

[Because] the fortnight of srdddha did not last long. 

(Referring to the first half of the month of Asoj, when Hindus make offerings to the 
priests in the name of their ancestors.) 


Kavsén zithi ta zithen kansi gatshan dsani. 
The young should have the elders, and the elders the young. 
{Such a combination means happiness.) 


Kashmir is for outsiders. 
(Outsiders have always exploited Kashmir, as its history shows. Its own inhabit- 
ants have ever been sadly neglected by unsympathetic foreigners.) 


Kév ai chélztn sazi sdbaney, 

Kévas krathnél tsali na 24h. 

Aslas tah kaminas khislat naney 

Hani lut kandilas gond bani no 2dh. 

If a crow be wasbed even with vegetable soap, 

Its black colour will never be removed from the crow. 
The noble and the mean will disclose their intrinsic natures ; 7 
A dog’s tail can never change into a crest by being kept in a case. . 





Lie kani ché baji kani tal vépan. 

A small stone fits in beneath a large stone (and then the latter becomes well laid). . 

(This is used as meaning, e.g., that an officer cannot work properly without the - 
help of his subordinates.) | 


“ Majiy | mam hai oy.” 

Myon, hov putra, boi.” 

‘* Mother | my maternal uncle has come.” 
“ Yes, son, my brother.”’ 


Muth myiith katas ; 

Sas mytith Bhattas ; : 
Néndar mith drdlid-katas. 

Beans are sweet to a ram ; 

Pulse is sweet to a pandit , 

Sleep is sweet to a lazy young man. 


Nagara nirit Pandrenthan. 

Going out of the city to Pandrenthan. 

(Said of going a very short distance, as Pandrenithan is quite close to Srinagar. | 
The saying, however, can also be interpreted as meaning: Without leaving = 
home, know thyself, i.e., be religious and pious without making any show.) F 


Pints-kani dapaén Wulur pézah. 
A finch boasts of draining the Wular Lake. (Said of a vain boast.) 
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Pitari gay mitesari-kandi—atsana baz rozan na ; 
Pitatond pays marina-pUpini—sat his ‘le. 
The male collaterals are like thorns : they will but prick (i.e., cause harm). 

The female collaterals are like tops ; they will but dance (i.e., mock). (Collaterals 
are often envious of one another.) 


Qarzan chu db-i-haydt comut. 

Debt has drunk the water of immortality. 

(A debt must be paid sooner or later ; it remains a debt till repaid.) 

Qarzun larza. 

Oh, the terror of debt! (Beware of contracting debt. Cf. Gulistin, chap. FI, 
tale 9 :— 

Aad eds pol Sn yoy? ods coliads 

“Tt is better to die for want of meat than to endure the rude importunities of the 

butcher."’) 


Shuri kor kav kay ; bah vithéy, 

Baban kur kav kav ; shuri dup bab mati. 

The child cried ‘Caw, caw’; the father was delighted. 

The father cried ‘Caw, caw ' ; the child said his father had gone mad, 

Trakar ché na kisi hanz mda zi pds karis, 

A scale is nobody's maternal aunt, that it should be prejudiced in weighing. 

Trats trits ta tre pantshty. 

Slowly, slowly, and three paritsify earned. 

(Slow and scanty earnings. Partshiy is the plural of Pparlshu, which is equal 
to 2 bhaganis, or 16 kawria). 

Wodapuryuk begharaz. 

An apathetic [person] from Wodapur. 

(Used of a person who takes no interest in anything. Wodapur is a village in the 
Uttarmachipura Tahsil, the inhabitants of which are famed as being too simple 
to take an interest in anything.) 

Wigdmyuk Gopal, 

Gopal of Wigim. 

(Said of a very familiar person. Wigim is a village in the Sri Pratap Singhpura 
Tahasil, where lived a man named Gopal, who used to visit everybody, generally 
uninvited.) 

Fdtay na pakay : ndlay fakay, ~ 

At one time I would not walk ; now, on the contrary, I would run. 

(Said of a lazy person, who has suddenly become excessively active.) 

Yusuy sodd phalis suy chu guraas, 

The same taste is in one [grape] as in a bunch [of grapes]. 

Zar gav khwar. 

Gambling is ruinous. 

Zar tasaddug-i-sar, 

Wealth is meant for ome's enjopment. 
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Ani hanza kori sat. 

‘The seven daughters of the blind woman. 

Note,—A blind woman beggar gave birth to seven daughters, and with the birth of 
each daughter she began to get more alms. (Cf. the English proverb, ‘Give and 
spend, and God will send.’) 


Bhatta chuy gili-bulsur, kanji pinas ta goji liken. 

The pasdit ia [like] a man cutting out kernels from water-cheatnute—the shells [he 
keeps] for himself, and the kervels [he sells] to the people. 

{A pandit is unselfish.) 

Dharmas karén taoci. 

He changed his religion into bread. 

(Said of an irreligious, worldly man.) 

Doai pethi taka-tak. 

To run a race on the top of a wall. 

{A hazardous attempt.) 7 


Dumatias rinz layin. 
To shoot pellets on to a dome. 
Cf. Gulistén, Ch. L— 
cel oy edle ot op apt nl ya gly 
cue! bf) oS ore Ide 1 esas 93 
“ A person having an evil origin shall not receive the enlightenment of the good ; 
To educate the worthless is like throwing balls upon a dome ” (they will always roll 


down again). 
Kali-yoga-ct baji-maji, 
Elderly mothers of the Kaliyuga. 
(Said of young girls who have become mistresses of houses.) 


Kanawiiji thas gav. 

Yasi gav tasi gav. 

The sound of an ear-ring [falling down] occurred. 
It occurred to whomsoever it did occur. 


Keth na khuta chu ketitahdgi jim. 
Something is better than nothing. 


Kritsa kori baji-maji ta phoka-néciv mugaddam., 

Lasses collecting krifs (a kind of yam, Dioscorea delicidea) have become mistresses 
of houses, and simple lads, village headmen. 

Méji mési ta kori kus kisi ' 

To the mother [and] to the maternal aunt [it has happened thus], 60 who can 
prevent it [from happening] to the daughter ? 


Mali sozayi kori progas dir Ivisit 

famisanzi hasht dupas ddr yiyas béyi ; 

diir basil suzna zi btyi yiyas na. 

A father shaved his beard [and] sent it to his daughter as a present in place of money 
on the occasion of a festival; her mother-in-law remarked that he would grow 


- 





his beard all right again ; he did not cut and send his own head, lest he might 
not get another. 4 
Note.—Hindu mothers-in-law were very exacting in taking customary money pre- 
_ sents on the occasions of different festivals from their daughters-in-law’s parents. 
These presents have now been greatly curtailed, thanks to the efforts of social 
reformers, - 


Mé ché pananén mésan hanz khabaray. 

I am fully acquainted with my maternal aunts (i.e., you need not trouble to give 
me any description of them). 

Mitras gatshi tasund aib buthis pit wanun. 

A friend should be told his faults to his face. 

Mitr légit shatru. 

An enemy in the guise of a friend. (Cf. ‘ A wolf in lamb’s skin.’ 

Cf. also “ Evil-doer behind your back, 

Sweet-tongued in your presence ; 

Give up a friend of this ilk 

As a pot of poison concealed by milk.”’) 


Or ma gatsh yiri wola 
Do not go there, come here. 
(Said of attracting the rabble.) 


Rupayi nishiy ché witén rupay. 

A rupee comes to a rupee. (Cf. the English proverb, ‘ Money begets money.) 

Note.—A simpleton heard this proverb and thought that if he had a single rupee 
he could amass a fortune easily. He got one and went toa banker's shop. The 
banker had at that time a heap of rupees, which he was busily counting. There 
was a small hole in one of the walls of the shop. The simpleton hid himself 
behind this wall and thrust his rupee through the hole towards the banker's mo- 
ney, thinking that, by doing so, the rupees in the heap would be drawn towards 
his, and he would take them away. But his rupee accidentally slipped from his 
fingers and got mixed with the banker's money. Now the simpleton began to 
cry at the loss of his rupee. People collected and inquired the cause of his dis- 
tress. He explained the whole thing to them. They smiled at his simplicity 
and told him that the proverb was true enough. Instead of the banker's rupees 
coming towards his rupee, his went to them, and so the proverb was fulfilled. 


Saif-Ullah Mirani safar. 

Saif-Ullah Mir’s [long account of his] travels. 

(Used in reference to long and tedious descriptions, e.g., of a man’s troubles and 
woes.) 


Thak gav zi phak gav. 
Stopped and stagnated. 
(E.g., always taking out of the purse and never putting in soon empties it.) 


T shotun tsdv zi hotsun dv. 


Exhaustion came and putrefaction set in, 


(Said, e.g., when a man’s income begins to decrease and he becomes involved in 
difficulties.) 


Se 
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Yé zarav nata birav 
Either suffer or else get away. 


(Cf. the English proverb, * What cannot be cured must be endured.’) 


Yithi pira khola chu be-piray jan. 


It is better to be without a priest than with such a pricet. 
(Bad principle is worse than no principle.) 


Zyith gav byith. 
Too lengthy results in a dead stop. 


(Cf. the British proverb, * Too much is stark naught.’) 





MISCELLANEA 


INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE, 


Acta Orientalia, XI, Pt. IL (1933).—In this issue 
M. Mironov continues his interesting notes on Aryan 
Vestigos in the Noar East of the 2nd Millenary 8.c. 
dealing with names of persons, gods and places 
found in the Amarna lettors (Palestine and Syria, 
1380-1350 3B.c.), and among the Mitanni (1475-1280 
B.c.) and the Hittites (1400-1280 3.c.), and adding 
linguistic remarks on the phonology and morphology 
of the names, many of which have a special interest 
for Indian readers. Some guarded obeorvations are 
made on the evidence revealed by this material. 
M. Mironov regards the Indian character of the 
numerals noted in the Hittite documents as obvious, 
and he points out that it seems possible to assign 
the forms to 4 particular stago of development of 
the Indian language, the date of those documents 
being known with fair precision (viz., not later than 
1200 a.c,). Though the material be too scanty to 
permit of definite conclusions, he considers the 
forms “may be assigned to the language of tho 
Veda, but they do not seem to be archaic, i.c., to 
belong to the oldest strata of the Vedic language.” 
He is led to the view that the facts seem to corrobo- 
rate the conclusion drawn by Sten Konow from the 
(supposed) fact of the A4vinsa boing mentioned in tho 

i documents as groomsmen, that the 
extension of Indo-Aryan civilization into Mesopo- 
tamia took place after the bulk of the Rgveda had 
come into existence, and the oldest portions of that 
collection should accordingly be regarded as con- 
siderably older than the Mitanni treaty. 

In the same issue Prof. Rapson replies to the 
arguments of Prof. Liders (/b., X, pp. 118-125) 
regarding the date in the inscription on the Amohini 
Tablet st Mathur, and gives some additional rea- 
sons in support of his view that the decimal figure 
in the date is 40, and not 70 as Prof. Liders thinks. 

Acta Orientalia, X1, Pt. TV (1933) contains a paper 
by I. Scheftelowitz on ‘The Mithra Religion of the 


Indo-Seythians and ita Connection with the Saura 
and Mithra Cults,’ in which hesets forth in consider- 
able detail the numerous analogies between the cult 
as originally practised by the Sakas and ## intro- 
duced into India, and quotes many references that 
throw light upon the spread and development of the 
cult in India and the effects of Brihmayical in- 
fluences. Many aspects of this interesting subject, 
which had been so succinctly and ably outlined in 
Pt. I, Chap. xvi, of the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, ote. (Grundriss series) will be 
found to be elaborated in this paper. The difficult 
question of the period at which the cult was actually 
started in India remains, however, to be definitely 
solved. 

Zeitschrift der D.M.G. (N. 8. XI, Pts. 1 and 2), 
1932.—In « paper entitled ‘War Marco. Polo auf 
dem Pamir,’ W. Lentz states his reasons for holding 
that Marco Polo did not cross the Pimirs, as hither- 
to generally accepted (¢.¢., by Yule, Cordier, Stein 
and others), but, having reached Ishkashm, ho 
turned north by the valley of the Ab-i-Panja as far 
as the Wanj valley, and ascending it and crossing 
the Akbai Sitargi entered the Khing&b valley, 
whence he passed over the Gardani Kaftar into the 
Alai valloy, which he followed, in a more or leas 
easterly direction, and so on to Kashgar. He holds 
with Benedetto, that Scasem, and not Casem, is the 
correct reading, and that M's town was Ishkashm, 
and not Kishm. Marco's Vocan (one MS. reads 
Voca), hitherto always equated with Wakhin, he 
locates in the Khingib valley, to portions of which 
we find the name Wakhid (‘ upper’ and ‘ lower’) 
locally applied, according to Stein (Innermost Asia, 
II, 890). Suffice it to add here that, while the 
suggested route is attractive as being less perilous, 
there are many objections to accopting this as the 
route described in Marco's narrative, even as it 
appears in Benedetto's revised text. 

C, E. A. W. O. 
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BOOK-NOTICES 


ManAnAnA Kumpna: Sovennios, Soipren, Scuo- 
Lan, by Hannitas Sarva, M.L.A. Second Edi- 
tion, 1932, pp. xxvi + 234. Vedic Yantrilaya, 
Ajmer. 

The first edition of Mahdrénd Kumbha by Mr. 
Harbilas Sarda was published in 1917, and was 
welcomed by all students of Rajpit History as a 
work of absorbing interest. The book has now been 
re-written and enlarged into the present edition, 
80 much so that it is practically a new work. 

The book is divided into sixteen chapters. Tho 
first three deal with the “ Guhilot Family of Mewar,” 
“Rana Kshetra Singh and Laksh Singh” and 
“ Mahfrap4 Mokal.” The next eight chapters discuss 
the history of the reign of the illustrious MahSrinh 
Kumbha of Mewar. Chapter XII sets forth the 
achievements of the Mahfrapi, while Chapter XIII 
describes Kumbha's monuments. In Chapters XIV 
and XVI, the author has estimated the position of 
Kumbha respectively as a scholar and as a sove- 
reign. Chapter XV gives s summary of nineteen 
of the more important inscriptions of the time of the 
Mahdripi, along with a short note on the coins 
issued by this ruler. A valuable appendix is added, 
which not only gives the text of seven of the inscrip- 
tions of Kumbha, but also quotes an interesting 
passage from the famous Ekalinga-mdhdtmya. Not 
the least important feature of the book is the Index, 
which the first edition sadly lacked. It is by no 
moans free from foibles and inaccuracies, some of 
which we will notice shortly, but it cannot be 
denied that, taken as a whole, the book is a scho- 
larly production, is written in such a style that it 
reads like a novel and is much more of a history 
than a compilation of history of which we havo 
recently more than one instance, so far at any rate 
a5 RAjpGtana is concerned. 


Another interesting feature of the book is the 
way in which the author has tried to prove the 
partial and untrustworthy nature of the accounts 
ef some Muhammadan historians, especially of 
Firishta, which is chiefly relied upon by European 
scholars. The author has impartially shown that 
Firishta has, in instances more than one, either 
remained silent about or slurred over the defeat 
of » Muhammadan king by a Hinde ruler. But 
we regret to note that the pleasure from the perusal 
of the book is somewhat marred by the numerous 
misprints, and the general absence, and, in a few 
casts, the improper use, of diacritical marks. We 
also regret that some of the views of the author 
cannot be acceptable. Thus, following an impos- 
sible theory about the “ Krita-Gupta Eras,” Mr, 
Sarda has placed the date of Mihirakula’s battle 


with Baléditya in “about 131 av.” (p. 54)! We 
aro also unable to sccopt his view that “ Prithviraj, 
king of Ajmer, ruled the whole of Northern Indis ” 
(p- 82) or that the Chauhin king Visaladeva, uncle 
of Prithvirijs, “conquered the whole of upper 
India ™ (p. 196). 

Mr. Sarda does not believe that the “ chivalrous ” 
Rao Ragmal entertained any idea of appropriating 
the throne of Chitor (p. 61). Yot he speaks of the 
brutal murder of Righavadeva who was “ loved 
throughout Mewar for his high character, courage, 
manly beauty and patriotism" (p. 41), and also 
refers to the gradual rise of the Rathod nobles, to 
whom “all positions of confidence and trust as woll 
as those of political and military importance wore 
bestowed "" (p. 59). 

In spite of those difleronees of opinion which aro 
by no moans of a serious nature, we have no doubt 
that it is ® work worthy of a scholar and that it 
will be read with much interest and profit by a lay- 
man also. We hope that, like HemAdri during the 
time of the YAdavas of Devagiri, or Sayana during 
the Vijayanagara rule, Mr. Sarda will find timo to 
write more books of this nature. 

D. R. B. 





GastoA-PunArarrvAkKa. 9) X 7} in.; 337 pages. 
Published from the Gargd Office, Krguagarh, Sultin- 
ganj, dt. Bhigalpur, 1933. Ra. 3. 

Kumir Krgpinanda Sirhhe of Banaili and the 
editorial staff of the new Hindi illustrated monthly 
magazine Gatigl are to be congratulated on the 
enterprise and success shown in the publication 
of this special archmological number of their 
journal, which contains a large number of instruc- 
tive papers dealing with various aspects of 
ancient and medieval Indian history and culture, 
including archeology, epigraphy, numianatics, 
linguisties, scripts and painting, ete. We find 
here papers by some of the most distinguished 
Indian scholars of the present day, such as Rao 
Bahadur 8. K. Aiyangar, Rai Bahadur Hirdlal, 
Dr. Hirfinanda Siatei, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Dr. 
N. N. Law and many other well-known names. 
Some of the articles furnish useful summaries of 
the far-reaching results of the explorations carried 
out in recent times at Mohenjodiro, Nalanda, 
Basith, Pahirpur and other sites ; others describe 
archwological treasures preserved in some of the 
principal museums, while a few are of a moro 
speculative character. Many of the papers are 
illustrated. The volume provides in a handy 
form = mass of information for the Hindi-reading 
public, not otherwise readily available to them in 
that language. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 
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FURTHER LIGHT ON RAMAGUPTA. + Tee Be 
By Paor. V. V. MIRASHI, M.A., Heap ov Tux SaNskarr DerarTMent, Nissin Da 
Ls his interesting article on ‘A new Gupta King,’! Professor A. S. Altekar has cited and 
disoussed the following passage from the Kévyamimdmed of R&jasekhara— 


wana : warhircaa t4t yacarfiett 
scepehallasd fest dak Cris) git an: | 


afenaa ftaret 
sfrara aa arfarra ! aareeitert ah: era: 

In discussing the bearing of this passage on his reconstruction of Gupta history he has 
remarked as follows :—‘‘ The verse is addressed to Kartikeya, who is obviously Kumdra- 
gupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Kumara and Kirtikeya are synonyms ; peacock is the edhana 
of the deity and we know that Kumfragupta has struck some coins of the peacock variety. 
The unknown poet of this stanza is contrasting the prosperous condition of the house under 
Kumfragupta with the dire distress to which it was reduced under Sarmagupta.”? As the 4 
version of the incident given in this verse differs in some material points from the account 
of the same found in the works of Bana, Visdkhadatta and Sankarfrya, Prof. Altekar is con- 
strained to add as follows? :—‘‘ Unfortunately we do not know who the author of this 
verse was, when he flourished and whether he had any reliable historic tradition to rely 
upon,” and, again, “ it is not therefore unlikely that with a desire of having a romantic back- 
ground and developing a poetic contrast, he may have permitted himself a little liberty with 
history by changing the name Saka into Khasa.”’ 

These two statements involve a contradiction which Prof. Altekar has failed to notice. 
The verse cited above was evidently composed by some poet who was a contemporary of 
K4rtikeya, who is addressed* and whose exploits are praised therein. If this Kartikeya 
was Kuméragupta I, his court poet had undoubtedly “ reliable historical tradition to rely 
upon.” We must, therefore, suppose that he wilfully took a liberty with history and that 
his contemporaries had so completely forgotten the incident in Ramagupta’s life within the 
short period of one generation that they allowed the poet to do so. Such a supposition is, 
however, unwarranted. If we read the verse carefully, we would find that the king KArti- 
keya who is eulogised therein must have belonged to some other dynasty. No court poet 
of the Guptas would have thought of making such a contrast, and thereby focussing people's 
attention on that deplorable incident. As in the Sanjana Plates, the author of this verse is 
evidently referring to some king of another dynasty who achieved glorious success where 
Ramagupta ignominiously failed. Who then is this Kirtikeya! No early king of this 
name is known to history. The Candakausika of Aryakgemisvar, which was staged before 
a king named Mahipdla, mentions his other name as Kartikeya in the Bharatavakya.* 


a | Y 





1 JBORS., XIV, part Il, p, 223. 2 Ibid., p. 242. § Ibid., p. 243. 
4 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, who has discussed this question in the Malaviya Commemoration Volume 
(p. 194) takes @Iffe44 as one word and locates it near the village Baijndth in the Almora 
district, U.P. According to him the verse is addressed to Candragupta, who is not named therein. This is 
hardly convincing. We must remember that RajaSekhara has cited the verse as a type of muktaka, which 
means a detached stanza, complete in iteelf. When such stanzas are addressed to kings, their names are 
invariably inserted in them. (Seo, for instance, the 194 stanzas in praise of various kings collected in the 
subhasitaratna-bhdnddgdra, Nirnaya Sigar Ed., pp. 118-128). We must, therefore, take Kdrtikeya as yoca. 
tive and try to locate the scene of the event in some other way. 
6 denfee sett gageweE aeReTET ovis 
aqretantal Satan Warr: STU: | 
aay ganaana wre anfarrer afte: 
wit sfrrenhratteh afarerar areatraet |i 
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Scholars are divided on the question of the identity of this Mahipils. Professors Sten 
Konow,* Keith’ and.8. K, Aiyangar® take him to be of the Gurjara-Pratihira dynasty of 
Kanauj, while Prof. R. D. Banerjee” identifies him with Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal. The latter view is, however, impossible for the following reasons :— 

(1) Mahipdla I of Bengal was a Buddhist, and was not therefore likely to be transported 
with joy as desoribed in this drama over the story of Hariécandra. There is no peculiar 
Buddhistic trait anywhere in the drama—neither in the ndndi, nor in the body of the play. 

(2) None of the inscriptions of this Mahipdla give Kartikeya as his other name, 

(3) This Mahipala of Bengal is not known to have beon hostile to the Karndtas, In the 
Candakausika, however, the Satradhira quotes the following gdthd, which, he says, is 
known to those who are conversant with tradition -— 


The late Prof. R. D, Banerjee tried to explain this verse as reforring to the invasion of 
Bengal by Rajendra Cola; for “in those days the people of Bengal could not distinguish 
between Kannadas and Tamils." This argument is not convincing. It is more probable, 
indeed, almost certain, that Mahipala of the Candakausika was the firat king of that name 
in the Gurjara-Pratihdra dynasty of Kanauj. (1) .We know that he was a follower of Hin- 
duism, He calls himself a devotee of the sun in his inscriptions. But he was not a sectarian, 
for he seoured the image of Vaikuntha (Visnu) which was afterwards Placed in a beautiful 
temple at Khajuraho. The Pratiharas called themselves Séryavamést, and traced their de- 
scent from Lakgmana, the brother of Rima. It is but natural that Mahipila I should be 
overjoyed to see the life of one of his illustrious ancestors Hariécandra represented on the 
stage, as described in the Candakausika, (2) Like his father and grandfather, Mahipila I 
bore several names, Haraa,10 Viniyakapila and Herambapila.11 He wag alao probahly 
known as Candapila. Candapala is the hero of the Prakrit drama Korpiiramafijari of his 
court poet Rajasekhara. He is also probably referred to by the alternative title Pracanda- 
pandava of Rajasekhara’s other drama, Balabhirata, which waa staged beforo him. Arya- 
ksemiévar also seems to refer to him by the canda in the title Cagdakaudsika of his Sanskrit 
play. Both canda and Pracagda are used several times in the two dramas Candakauéila 
and Pracandapdndara. It is again in the fitness of things that Mahipdla I, the son of Nir- 
bhayaraja (Mahendrapila), should call himself Candapila, Now Canda is one of the names 
‘of Kartikeya,!2 and so it is no matter for surprise that Aryaksemidyar calla him Kartikeya 
in the Bharatawikya, The verse from the Kdvyamimamad cited at the beginning of this 


sekhara, As stated above, no king of that name is known to have flourished before the age 
of Rijasekhara. It follows, therefore, that this Kirtikeya is no other than Mahipdla I of 
Kanauj. It may at first sight seem strange that Mahipdla should be known by three such 
names as Harsa, Herambapdla and Kartikeya, denoting the three deities Siva, Ganapati 
and Kartikeya. But we have an analogous instance in his grandfather, Bhoja, being called 
Mihira (the Sun) and Adivaraha (Visnu). 

* Das indische Drama, p. 86, ? Sanskrit Drama, p. 239, 

* J.LH., TE, p. 341, * JBORS., XIV, Part II, p. 630. 
1” 1.4. KV, p. 138, Nl 2.1, I, p. 134. 


12 Canda is included in the names of Adrtikeya well-known in three worlds ' in the MakdbAdrats, Vana- 
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(3) The gdthd in the Capdakausika speaks of Mahipila’s hostility to the Karnitas. 
We know that Mahipala I of Kanauj was obliged to leave his capital when it was devastated 
by the Ristrakita king Indra Ill." Mahipdla afterwards regained his throne with the 
help of a Candella king, who was either Hargsa or his son, Yasovarman. Aryaksemisvar 
has evidently composed or incorporated the githd in his play to please his royal patron, who 
must have been smarting under his humiliating defeat. The Karpitas mentioned in that 
githd are evidently the Kanarese Rastrakiitas of Malkhed, who were again assisted by his 
Kanarese feudatory, Arikesarin Calukya, as stated by the Kanarese poet Pampa. 

We have thus seen that Kartikeya whose exploits are described in the verse from Raéja- 
dckhara’a Kdvyarimdrbed was Mahipils I of Kanauj. But did this king ever bring any part 
of the Himalayan territory under his sway? Professor R. D. Banerjee considered him in- 
capable of any conquest.1* It is no doubt true that Mahipéla’s power declined towards 
the end of his reign, owing probably to the conquests of Yuvardjadeva I of Tripuri and Yaso- 
yarman Candella. But we have no evidence to suppose that he made no conquests, On the 
other hand the Khajuraho inscription! of Yasovarman states that Mahipila had secured 
the image of Vaikuntha from a Sahi king of Kabul and the Panjab on the strength of his 
army of horses and elephants. Raéjasekhara speaks of several wars of Mahiy dla in the fol- 
lowing verse in the Pracapdapéndava :— 


aftaqreat® : eet Reerat wrefeasiesst: Fleas Reeray: | 
aaa frogea : grcerat Sent cageemeett: eltedioresa: 
One of these wars was against the king of Kulfita. Kulita was a kingdom on the right bank 
of the Sutlej, south-east of Kashmir and north-east of JAlandhara.™ One of these conquests 
may have been described in the verse in the Kdvryamimdmad. 

The next question that presents itself in connection with that verse is, how far is the 
version of the incident about Dhruvaswimini given in that verse historical ? “Professor 
Altekar is of opinion that the author of that verse took some liberty with history in describing 
it in that way, We may readily agree with him when he says that dafied in that verse should 
be taken to mean datum anumatya, for Dhruvaswimini was never actually handed over to 
the enemy. Rémagupta only consented to do it as stated in the Devi-Candragupta. The 
author of that verse had to compress so much matter into four lines that he may have taken 
that liberty. His purpose was to bring out a contrast between the glorious success of Mahi- 
pila and the ignominious failure of Ramagupta, and it was immaterial whether the queen 
was actually handed over to the enemy or whether that calamity was averted. But in other 
respects the verse may be taken to state the version of the incident as it was traditicnally 
known at the time. It would lose all its point if the incident about Dhruvaswimini and the 
conquest of Mahipla had occurred in different places—the former at the capital of Rama- 

» gupta in the plains, and the latter in the Himalayan hills. Besides, the context in which 
that verse occurs in the Kdvyamimdmed shows that it was based on tradition (kathottha). 
Like Bina, Réjasekhara also had historical sense. It is unlikely that he would cite a verse 
to illustrate how a present incident should be described by putting it in relation to a past 
event known from tradition, if the tradition had been materially changed or distorted in that 
verse. 

After all, have we got incontrovertible evidence to prove that the version of the incident 
given in the Kavyomimamsd is incorrect! It states that Rimagupta went on an adventurous 








13 ‘The Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, E.I., VIL, pp. 26-47. 

Mu JBORS., vol. XTV, p. 519. 

as Fevargieam: seh a aa: aera: 9%, aiitecenean Reaeeg Bee: | aepieeTera 
equ: ney fast afiet ars aiteanit: fairachres: fears: 

18 Cf. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 162. 
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expedition toa Himilayan country. His progress was checked, and he had to retreat ignomi- 
niously after handing over Dhruvaswimini toa Khasa king. This account is not contradicted 
by any passages cited by Professor Altekar. None of them gives us any clue as to the scene 
of the incident. Professor Altekar supposes that it was in the dominions of Rimagupta, 
on the ground that in one of the passages Rimagupta is represented as having consented 
to hand over Dhruvadevi to the Saka king for the safety of the people (prekyti).1’ Fiem the 
verse in the Kdryamimdmsd, however, it appears that RAmagupta was accompanied by his 
family, and possibly by his minister and other retinue, when he entered the Himalayan coun- 
try. Jt is these people whom Rimagupta wanted to save. In a passage from the Devi- 
Candragupla quoted in the Sriigiraprakiéa™ cited by Professor Altekar the place where the 
incident occurred is called Alipura. As Mr. R. Sarasvati™ has pointed out, this is corrobo- 
rated by the passage in the Hargacarite?® where the reading eripura is evidently a mistake 
for alipura, If this view is not accepted there would be tautology in the expression datroh 
skandhivdram alipuram, Again, skandhdvira does not necessarily denote a camp. It also 
means a capital?! So the expression can be taken to mean ‘ Alipura, the capital of the 
enemy.’ This Alipwra must have been situated somewhere in or near the ancient country 
of Kuluta.?? It is also possible that the real name of the capital was Nalinapura, os stated 
in a manuscript of the Hargacarita, If so, it may be identified with the Teng-kuang men- 
tioned by Hsiian-tsang, which was “ apparently a little to the west of the modern Jalalabad.” 
As Watters has pointed out, one name for the city was Padmapura (‘lotus city’) which 
is only a synonym of Nalinapura. It is easy to imagine how Nalinapura was in course of 
time read as Alipura and then as Aripura, As we have seen above, MahipAla had conquered 
Bahi, the king of Kabul and the PanjAb, and forced him to surrender a beautiful image of 
Vispu. The identification of Nalinapura with Hsiian-teang’s T'eng-tuang is, therefore, sup- 
ported by the passage in the Karyamimézhsd as well. 

In the Adeyamimimei the enemy who reduced Raimagupta to dire distress is called 
Khasa, while almost all other authorities name him Saka. As we have seen, the author 
of this verse flourished in the tenth century, when the Khasas were ruling in Nepal. Theyare 
mentioned in an inscription at Khajuriho™ asa vanquished by Yaéovarman Candella. If 
the correct reading is Khasa, we have here an instance of anachronism, for, as Professor 
Altekar points out, the Khasas were not co powerful in the fourth century as to dictate terms 
to Ramagupta. It is, however, more likely that Saka is the correct reading, as Rajasekhara, 
who was well read, must have known this incident from the Devi-Candraguplta and other 
works, and is not likely to have quoted a verse in which the tradition was distorted. In that 
case the Saka enemy must have been the Kushiin king who is referred to as Daivaputra 
Shahi ShAhinush4hi in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. We know that 
the Kushiins were ruling over the Panjab and Kabul till the fifth century a.p."* 


Tamar eet petiersegea ca waa aftert fevg: sfiyegetdieer: sar 
wa Assess | 

Ls Satara: wat: SewaRaeg ah | LA. Ll, p. 183. 

19 [biel 

20 afige a RRS wie: aaa | 

21 Cf. Hargocarifa, p. 153 (Nirpaya Sigara Ed.). 

22 Mr. K. P. daynsval also locates the place in the Dob of Jilandhara.—JBORS., XVIII, p. 29. 

In support of my suggestion, I may also refer to what Sir A. Cunningham wrote regarding the ancient 
enpital of Kuluta in his Ancient Geography of India (p. 163) :—“ The present capital of the valley ia Sultdn- 


pur; but the old capital of Makarsa is still called Nagar, or the city, by which name it is most generally 
known." 


23 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 183, 
a E. Ia 1, pP. a2t 
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Let ua next consider the objection that Professor Altekar has raised against the above 
identification. He says: “Chandragupta II must have taken the first opportunity to retrieve 
the honour of his house by destroying or at least defeating the Kushans.........- earache 
But are there any indications of Chandragupta IT having led any military expedition in the 
Punjab. None whatsoever.” But this absence of evidence is at best a negative argument, 
and is not conclusive. Unfortunately we have very little knowledge of the events in Candra- 
gupta’s reign. He may, for all we know, have proceeded against the Kushin king and re- 
duced him to submission but spared his life, as later on Harga seems to have done in the case 
of Saéiaka. There is no evidence to suppose that the war against the Satraps of Ujjayini 
waa the first campaign in which he was engaged. We know that the Satraps continued to 
rule in MAlwé till 388 «.p. at least, i.e., for more than ten years after Candragupta’s accession. 
During this period he may have been occupied other places ¢.g., in the Panjab and Kashmir, 
subjugating the Kushins. It is noteworthy that the minister Amrakardava, who made a 
gift to the Buddhist monastery at Safchi, describes himeelf as aqeanreneiare:? ~The 
many battles in which he had won renown were not evidently all of them fought in Malwa. 

I have thus tried to prove that 

(1) King KArtikeya to whom the verse gear eeznfi, ete., is addressed was Mahipila 
1 of the Gurjara Pratihira dynasty of Kanau] ; 

(2) The incident of the surrender of Dhruvasvimini occurred either near the 
Jalandhar Dofb or near Jalalabad. : 

(3) The Saka enemy who reduced Ramagupta to such plight was the Kushin king 
who ruled over the Panjib and Kibul. 





A CRITICAL STUDY OF ISOPANISAD. 
By Pror. F. OTTO SCHRADER, Pu.D., Kiet. 


“No knowledge without virtue” may possibly be the thesis propounded in the con- 
clusion of Kena Upanigad' ; yet it is 14a Upanisad that first deliberately teaches the samuccaya 
doctrine. The importance, however, of this precious little text for the history of Indian 
thought is still greater in that it fs also the first gospel of that karma-yoga which is often 
erroneously believed to have appeared with the Bhagavadgita only. 

Karmayoga is clearly taught in verses 1 and 2 of this Upanisad. These verses (as also 
9 to 11; see f.-n. 29) are a protest against that well-known growing tendency of the Upa- 
nisada to denounce acta as a hindrance to liberation. Acts, says our Upanigad, should be 
done by all means (kurvann eveha), and life may even be enjoyed (bhufijithdh), supposing 
we renounce ahamidra (instead of the acts) by constantly realizing that the Lord is in every- 
thing. Tena tyaktena is one of the rare absolute instrumentals occurring in Sanskrit litera- 
ture (see Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, } 372), and it means “ by renouncing it (the world, jagat),” 
viz., in favour of the idea that the world is entirely God's. This meaning’ persists, however 
we explain iédndsyam. It is emphasized by the second half of 2 which I understand thus : 
evam eva na cdnyathelah “na borma lipyate nare * iti teayy aati, ie., “In this very way, and 
not by any method different from this, it (the teaching) does hold true with thee that harman 


25 V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 200. 

1 Belvalkar, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 177. 

2 Two commentaries (viz., Ananticdryn'’s and Balakrgnadisa’s, which together with that of Ra- 
macandra 1 consider the best on Téa Up.), explain tena by féd, and tyaltena by dattena, with dhanena under- 
stood. This is, no doubt, a very tempting suggestion, because it facilitates the connection with the follow. 
ing pada (its 'diikam md grdfah, A.) ; but this meaning of tyra is unfamiliar to the older as well ae Cho later 


Upanigads. 
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does not adhere to the soul.’? This need not be a wholesale condemnation of the fourth 
igrama, but it clearly dispenses with it as a condifio sine qua non of liberation. 

fédvdsyam may be either id + visyom or i4d 4-dedsyam. In the former case the under- 
lying root could only be vas “ to put on, to wear (a garment) ” and not raa “to dwell ” which 
is intransitive and would require a locative (absent in our passage). Vdsyam, again, cannot 
be a simple gerundive, because vas dicchddane has no non-causal passive forms,’ but must 
be a gerundive of the causal; and thus 44 vdsyam idam sorvem could only mean “ All this 
is to be clothed with God,” ie., by the imagination of the adept. However, ras dcchidane, 
both with and without one of the dozen or so prepositions it may take, is conspicuous by ite 
absence in the Upanigads’ where its meaning is always expressed by other verbs, such as 
paridhd, dcchad, sampracchad. And so there remains as the most likely padaccheda tsd—- 
haan ale meaning “ to be inhabited by the Lord”, i.e., ‘to be looked at the Lord's 
abode ", The meaning would also result in the compound [éérdsyam-isasyirusayogyam*®. 
The pantheistic idea expressed here of God being m everything is of course well-known from 
innumerable passages (such as those on the aniarisimin), while the more philosophical idea 
of the world being enveloped by, i.c., contained in God may be instanced by the phrase 
visvasyaikam parivestitéram occurring thrice in Sveté4vatara Up. and by the epithets 
visedvdsa and jaganninisa. That both ideas (servesu bhiitesu tisthan ; dtmani servdini bhiitini) 
were perfectly familiar to the author of our Upanigad, is clear from his giving them side by 
side in stanza 5 (tad ontar asya sarvasya tad wu sarvasyisya bihyatah), and once more in 
stanza 6. 

Stanza 3 is evidently directed against materialists and atheists. This stanza is con- 
nected, by way of contrast, with stanza 6 (note the tw). The intervening two stanzas (4 
and 5), with other metres, are consequently quotations and may have been interpolated by 
a later hand. 

One more quotation (but hardly interpolation) seems to be stanza 8, where the omission 
of one word (yithdlathyatah) and the reading vyadhdt (comp. paryagat ) for the ill-suited im- 
perfect eyadadhat would heal the metre, though merely as to the number of syllables. Here 
Sankara takes paryagd! in the intransitive sense (samantdd agit, dkdéavad ryipity arthah), 
and he declares sulram, cte., to be neuters (in the nominative) which, however, should be 
understood as masculines (!): ‘* He (the défman mentioned in 7) is all-pervading, is the pure 
one... si ; (he) the kari .... has allotted . ", A partial improvement on this 
interpretation is Ramacandra's 8 who. while sicopline paryagdt=-jagad rydgipisit, takes 

3 Tho word aati, ;, though spoiling the metre, has a function here ; it muy ; but need not have cropt into 
the text from o gloss, 

* Only with one of the prepositions wpa, anu, adhi, dit becomes a transitive verb with tis adhikarapa 
in the accusative (Piyini I, 4, 48).—The Vedic root ras “ to shine " (comp. usas and, probably, edewderc) 
with its causal edeayoti and also the denominative vdeayati “to perfume " (from edea “ perfume ") may 
be loft out of account here. Tho latter would, indeed, give a good moaning (essentially agreeing with our 
own conclusion), but it is (as the doubtful form edeyanti, Kgurika Up. 19) rather too lute for our Upanigad. 

5 Except casita and vasitarya, which, however, occur in the epics only (se Whitney, “ Roota "), 

® Paste boing Atmanepadn, its causal odsayati really meana “ to cause (somebody) to dress himself ™ 
and should, therefore, be expected to be construed like vaste, i.c., with the accusative of the thing to be 
rut on (vastram vaste), But this construction is confined to its literal sense (as found, o.g., in Manu VIII, 
196). More frequent, from Bgvedic times, is misayati “to clothe with, to envelop in ” (Atm. ; “to clothe 
ono's self") construed with the accusative of the direct and the instrumental of the remote object (ses 
Petersburg Dictionary, 5.v.). 

7 Colonel Jacob's Concordance haa for it the sole passage idedayam which shoul not be there. 

® ‘The verb deas ocours also in Chiindogya Up. V, 10, 9 and, later than 144 Up., in Nidabindu, ete. 
It has been recognized in our passage, so far as I know, only by Balakrgpadisa (a follower of Numbdérka) 
Other commentators speak, indeed, alao of rasa mivdse, but, instead of thinking of the preposition, give 
no further explanation or a forced ono, o.g., by means of bdAulaka, 
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sukram, ete., as true neuters (yad brahma paryagdt ..- - ), but connects sak with kavih, 
ete., as referring to the same Brahma in its aspect as the personal javara. Another improve- 
ment would seem to be possible by looking at sukram, ete., as adverbs ; but considering the 
sparing use made of adverbs in Sanakrit it must be doubted that the passage has ever been 
understood in this way. On the other hand we may, as most commentators do, understand 
éukram, etc., as accusatives dependent on paryagd! conceived transitively with the atmavid 
of the preceding stanza as its subject. As a matter of fact, parigd (as also parigam) cannot 
be shown to have ever been employed without an object (excepting only the post-Christian 
parigata “spread out, diffused”), and Sankara’s forced explanation, as any others based 
on it, must therefore be rejected. It is clear, moreover, that for fixing the meaning of an 
Upanisad passage no commentator can be more authoritative for us than the oldest traceable 
paraphrase of it in the Upanigads themselves, i.c., in our case, Brhadiranyaka Up. IV, 4, 


13; yasydnuvittah pratibuddha dima. . . . 8a visvakrt sa hi sarvasya kartd .... *). Still, 
auch constructions as in Ramacandra’s second suggestion, viz., yah sukram ... . brahma 
paryagat sarvabhdvena jidlavin ... . sa brahmajiiah kavih ...., are certainly not ad- 


missible. But we need only turn to another Upanisad for the definite solution of our pro- 
blem. Kathaka Up. V, 8, which is evidently the source of our passage, runs : ya esa suplesu 
jagarti kimam kimam nirmimayah tad eva éukram tad brakma, etc.” Here we have the 
neuter noun éukra; here we have the masculine corresponding with the neuter (yah .. - 
tad)"'; and here we have the correspondence with arthin vyadadhit. I, therefore, regard 
ydthdtathyate ‘rihan 08 corrupted (through a gloss) from yo "ridin, because the omission of 
the relative pronoun is utterly improbable here, and construe: yah kavir.... arthan, 
vyadhdt (for vyadadhdt ; see above) (fat) éukram abiyam ... . apdpaviddham sa (dtmavit) 
paryagdl, ie.: "' He has reached the bodiless .. .. Essence’? (which is also) the. . . 
Sage who has allotted . . . "33, 


For the interpretation of stanzas 9 to 11 and 12 to I4 first of all four general points have 
to be noticed, viz. (1) that the two triplets are meant to be exactly parallel ; (2) that the four 
terma vidyd, etc., are all of them ambiguous, and that, therefore, though in 9 and 10 and in 
12 and 13, respectively, they are, of course, used in the same sense, they may be used in a 
different sense in 11 and 14, respectively ; (3) that in the second half of 11 and 14, respectively, 
the gerund is more likely to mean simultaneousness than previousness, because the two phrases 
mrtyum farali and amrTiam asnule are generally used without a shade of difference in the 
Indian religious language ; and (4) that by the word anyad in 10 and 13 more likely than not 
the same reference is intended as by fad in 11 and 14. 


a tS Ee a Aha po rake ee 

® The use made of [44 Up. in Brhadirapynka Up. IV, 4, 10 ff., is quite evident: after stanza 10, 
which is identical with 148 9, and stanza 11, which is 144 3 slightly modified, there follows 12 which is essen- 
tinlly the samo as [4a 7, and then, with the same metrical change as in 1464 Up. from the anugtubh to the 
trigtubh, the paraphrase referred to above of 14a 8. Finally, there isa correspondence in both the meaning 
and the last three words of stanza 15 with 1446. Brhadiranyake Up. is a4 a whole of course older than 
144 Up., but the whole section IV, 4, 9-21 introduced by fad ete dokd bhavanti is evidently a mere medley 
of quotations {modified or not) from 14, Kena, Kithaka and one or two unknown texts. 

19 Note the celobrity of the phrase fad eva dukram tod brohma. Tt is repeated in Kiathaka Up. VI, 
1, and Svetédvatara IV, 2, and also used in Mahiniriyapa I, 7, Maitriyans V1, 24 and 35, and (with the 
puruga placed above brahma, as in Bhag. Gita XIV, 3) in Mupdaks ITT, 2, I. 

ll Comp, Kithaka Up. VI, 17: tam vidyde chukram amrtam. Considering the mahivakya ayam 
dima brahma it is strange that énakara could not avoid having recourse to lingavyatyaya. 

13° Or “ Light "; comp. Balakrgpadisa : éukram videabijam irjah, 

13) Instead of the neuters we could>of course, have masculines by regarding ¢ukram as an adjective 
and supplying fam (or isvaram or paramdtmdnam) instead of fat. But the series of epithets used here is of 
the kind found generally with the neuter brahman or akeara only, and the Upanigads distinguish between 
éukra, which is a noun, and éukla, which is on adjective.—It must also be doubted that the advaitic turn 
of Brhadiérapyaka Up. IV, 4, 13 (see above) is in agreement with the (more theistic) spirit of 144 Up. 
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Now, from (1) it follows that vidyaydé and avidyayd, respectively, of stanza 10, which are 
parallel to sambhavdt and asambhavil in 13, have been preferred here merely for the sake 
of the metre to vidydyéh and avidyiyih, respectively (which are, indeed, the Madhyandina 
readings), and that it is wrong, therefore, and unnecessary to assume with Prof. Deussen 
‘a bold ellipsis." We have here the instrumental of comparison which, though absent from 
classical Sanskrit, is known from archaic and epical literature.'* Our third point also is 
in conformity with actual usage, as every Sanskritist knows. The two remaining points 
will come out in the course of our inquiry. 

Of the two triplets, the one on sambhéti and asambhiti is the less problematical, because 
it gives us synonyms, and we may, therefore, expect to facilitate our further task by taking 
it up first. In doing so we follow the MAdhyandina recension, which has the two triplets 
in the reverse order to that found with the KAnvas and in most editions of the Upanisad. 
Which order is the original one can, of course, if at all, not be decided as long as we are in 
doubt as to the original meaning of the stanzas.1° 

In my opinion stanzas 12 to 14 Kanva counting refer to the nature of the Absolute 
(brahma-svaripa) or, respectively, the condition of the liberated. They arean answer to the 
doubt expressed in Kathaka Up. I, 29: yeyam prete vicikitsd manugye : aslity eke ndyam asttti 
caike.° The Absolute, says st. 13, is different from both sambhava “ existence” and asam- 
bhava “ non-existence.”!? which can only mean that in regard to the common meaning of 
the word existence (jdyate ‘sti vardhate viparinamate "pakstyate nasyati) the Absohite is neither 
(merely) “existent ’’ nor (merely) ‘ non-existent.” Accordingly, in st. 12 those may be 
meant who (without being materielists!*) adhere to (wpésate) some sort of éfinyavada,! and (2) 
those one-sided pantheists who believe God to be the world and nothing more.*® Stanza 14, 


14 See Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 107, and compare especially the instrumental connected with the 
Vedic preposition paras “ beyond " (e.g., in paro mdtrayd) and with anyatra ** except " in Buddhist Sanekrit 
(and in Pali), with bhidyate * keope aloof from," and (occasionally) with adhika ; aleo the instrumental with 
sama, samdna, ete. 

15 It might be conjectured that either recension had originally but one triplet, viz., the one te which it 
now gives the first place ; that is to say, that the Upanigad started with a single triplet ; that this was modi- 
fied in # later school ; and that finally either school added to its triplet the one of the other school. But 
this is such a complicated hypothesis that it could be only accepted if we had still a trace of this evolution, 
6.g., if manuscripts of one of the two recensions would have but one triplet, which is not the case. 

16 Which passage does not refer to ordinary death, as Satkara would make us believe, but (as already 
noticed by Deussen) to what the Upanigad calls the Great Passage (mahdn sémpardyah), viz., from the 
samsiire to what is beyond it. See B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma’s paper “ A Critique of Sankara's Render. 
ing Yeyam prete" in the Annamalai University Journal, vol. I, No. 2. 

17 Sambhava means, indeed, “ birth, production,” etc., but then also “ existence" in a quite genera! 
sense, &8 can be proved by many passages. Sambhdti, again, means primarily “ birth, origin,” ete., but 
in the Brihmana period also “ growth, increase " and thus may also stand for existence generally. 

18 Materialists are, no doubt, the dtmahano jandh of et. 3, the vittamohena midhdh of Kiathaka Up. 
II, 6 (comp. 144 Up. 1: md grdhah kasyasvid dhanam). For, to them our Upanigad holds out the asuryd 
lokéh ; and the Asura, as is well known, is the typical materialist denying immortality in any sense: “* 


eyam 

loko, ndeti parah” iti mdnt (Kathaka Up. II, 6 ; comp. Bhag. Gita XVI, 8 and 20). 
1° Comp. Bilakrenpadisa: ye... . prapancdbhdvam brahmdbhyupagacchanti te andham tamah 
praviganti .... | na hi kevalavisedbhdvdtmakam brahma kimtu brakmaiva svaéaktyd ndndkéram avalam- 


bate, The present-day Southern Buddhists seeing only the negative side of Nirvina also belong to this class. 
20 =I. ©.: who do not see that God is also sarvasydrya bdhyatah, viz., with his transcendent “three 
quarters." .They are worse than the assambhiti-upisakas, because they confine God to his worldly 
“quarter.” Bilakrgoa is inconsistent here in explaining : ye sambhitydm utpattydm ratdh 
eva vastu manyante na kdranaripam iti. Considering his definition of the asambhitiviada he ought to 
have said: ye éaktirdpam eva vastu manyante saktimdn parameévaro ndstity For, even 
materialism, excepting perhaps its crudest form, admits of some sort of kéranarépam vastu (svabhdva). 
—To understand with Saikara and most other commentators asambAdti as the prakrti 
(whose worshippers are the akgars-upisakas of Bhag. Gita XII) is tempting, indeed ; but then sambAdti 
must be explained as God Brahma (so Saakara) or the devas, which is far from convincing and moreover 
renders st. 14 unintelligible, 
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finally, holds out liberation to those who understand the teaching of st. 13: they are 
liberated through vindsa or becoming non-existent to the world and through sambhitt or 
becoming existent as to their true nature.*! 

Turning hence to the second triplet (the first in the current editions), T shall begin by 
trying to explain it as immediately connected with the first, i.e., as referring to one more 
problem of the very nature of the first but subsidiary to it and therefore dealt with in the 
second place only in the Madhyandina (=original ?) recension. I mean the problem raised, 
in Brhadaranyaka Up. II, 4, 12, by YAjiiavalkya’s statement na pretya samjndsti. Itis clear 
that here again not ordinary death is the topic, but the “ Great Departure ”’ of the liberated. 
Now, does this event mean cessation of consciousness in the absolute sense ! Undoubtedly 
not a few philosophers have understood it like that, though, as a rule, without denying the 
post-mortem existence of the liberated. I need only mention the jaddtmavdda attributed 
to the MimAmsakas and others, and the asafifiivida recorded among other heresies in Pali 
texts ; and even in Buddhism itself the death of the liberated implies the complete cessation 
of consciousness. But YAjfiavalkya did not understand it in this way. For him the 
liberated becomes so to speak Superconscious: he loses wht we understand by’con- 
sciousness and obtains instead the “ mere ”’ or unlimited consciousness of the One which, being 
“ without a second,” can have no objects of consciousness. And after Y. also all Vedintic 
systems agree in teaching that in final death limited consciousness is exchanged for unlimited 
consciousness. Assuming, then, for the moment that vidyd can, and in our triplet does, mean 
consciousness, everything is clear: the Absolute is different from both consciousness and 
unconsciousness, i.e., in the usual meaning of tlrese words (st. If); a man ’ believing ‘it 
to be unconscious will sink down in the samsira, while the one who believes it to be conscious 
(and thus not the Absolute but only a highest person) will sink to still deeper depths (st. 9) ; 
but he who understands the teaching of st. 10 (excluding from God, the superconscious, both 
unconsciousness and limited consciousness) will “ cross death ” through the loss of his in- 
dividual consciousness and “ enjoy immortality ” through superconsciousness (st. 11). 

This interpretation of the vidya-avidya triplet is, apart from its starting-point,** 
essentially that of Balakrsna, who, while explaining the vidyf-upisakes to be those who 
look at their Self as an object of knowledge (suitmanam jiiénavisayatvenopdeate), ceclares 
the avidyd-upasakas to be such people as avidydm jidndbhavam Gtmaénam upéeate, the result 
being some sort of sinyavada or jadatmavada. For, an Atman that has no other than 
the empirical consciousness (vidyim=pramdénaprameyddivyavahdram, B.) belongs through 
it to the world of experience. But can vidya mean “ consciousness’? This meaning is 
not known to me from any other passage ; yet, considering the fluctuating use, in the older 
and even later language, of most words denoting “‘ to know ”’ or “ knowledge '*. I consider 
it possible, indeed, that our poet has here taken the liberty to make vidyéd a synonym of 
| 

23 Change of term or meaning, respectively, in third stanza of triplet (see above, p. 207, lastpara): _ 
“ becoming non-existent " (vindéa) for “ non-existence" (asambhati), and “ becoming existent " (sambhde) 
for “ existence ” (do.)—All commentators understand sala as one word. But, the particle ha “ verily, 
indeed " being exceedingly frequent in the older language, we should rather read sa ha. } 

22 Which is with B.: yan manasd na manute (Kena Up. 5). 

23° Reminding one of the English “to know " which means both German erkennen and wiseen, to 
come to know and to have # knowledge of. Sanskrit wid also, though generally used as a present perfect, — 
may as well mean to come to know, to become aware, to be conscious ; compare, ¢.g., the frequent viddm 
cabdra, or Bphadarapyaka Up. I, 3, 2 te 'viduh, or ibid, IV, 3, 21 na bdhyam himcana eda ndntaram “ia not 
conscious of anything extefual or interual,” 

2 
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There is a passage in the Anandavalli of the Taittiriya Up., viz., its sixth anuvika and 
beginning of the seventh, which so strikingly approaches the view I have taken above of the 
two triplets that I cannot help reproducing it here in full: ascnn eva sa bhavali asad brahmeti 
veda cet|asti brahmeti ced veda santam enam tato vidur iti || (comp. 144 12-13). (lasyaisa 
eva éarira dtmd) (interpolation), athdto "nupratnah (a “ subsidiary problem,” see above, 
p. 209) | uddpidvdn (i.c., as one without consciousness) amum lokam pretya kascana gacchali | 
dho videin (as a conscious being) amum lokam pretya kaécit samasnutd u |\**) so “kimayata 
baku sydim prajdyeyeli | sa tapas tapted idam sarvam aspjata yad idam kimca (comp. 154 In-b) | 
tat arsivd tad exdnu prévisat (comp. 1g la : Léivdsyam) | tad anu pravisya sac ca tyac cdbhavat 
(ic., both prapaiica and prapaiicibhiva, nature and the supernatural, not merely one of 
them ; comp. 184 13) niruktam cénirukiam ca nilayanam cinilayonam ca vijiidnam edvijidnam 
ea (consciousness and unconsciousness=ordinary and transcendent consciousness ; comp. 
ISA 10) satyam cénylam ca (explanation follows) | satyam abhavat (i.e. :) yad idam kimea (viz., 
the prapafica ; sec above) fat ealysm (empirical reality) ify deakgale (and, consequently, 
anflam=asat=the supernatural) | tad apy esa sloko bhavati | asad vd idam agra disit, tato vai 
ead ajdyata (i.e, : aambhara from asambhava, the supernatural being the non-existent from 
the worldly point of view) | , ote,?) 

It now remains to be seen whether in the Kinva text the different position of the 
triplets may not be an indication of their having from the start been understood there in a 
different way, One thing, I believe, is certain, viz., that here not the same sort of logical 
sequence (confirmed by Taitt, Up.) as in the MAdhyandina text can be established. With 
the Midhyandjnas both triplets belong to metaphysics; with the Kinvas the second (on 
sambhiti, etc,), whatever it may mean there,?° can also only belong to this province, but 
the first may well for them have always had an ethical rather than metaphysical bearing. 
For, the very fact that the vidyi-avidya triplet stands first here seems to exclude from it a 
meaning of these terms which cannot (as it can in the MAdhyandina text) be derived or guessed 
from the preceding verses. Here, then, vidyd and avidyd were in all likelihood understood 
in a less uncommon sense which might even have come in vogue already in the Midhyandina 
school as an optional explanation. For, it was well-nigh inevitable that the triplet eame to 


“be referred to * knowledge " and “ignorance,” or parA vidy4 and aparA vidyA, or karman, 


respectively, and so it is, indeed, understood in all commentaries preserved to us (with the ~ 
sole exception of Balakrsnadasa’s, so far as I know) in spite of the difficulty arising from 
anyad in st, 10 for which in this case some other word than brahma must be supplied. 

This view of the triplet can be substantiated by several Upanigads. Kathaka Up. 
speaks of ridyi and aridyd as “ widely different’ (II, 4) and - understands by vidyi that 
“ wisdom " (prajiidna, II, 24), iec., dimavidyd, which cannot be gained by tarka (II, 9), pra- 
tacana, medhd, and bahusrwia (II, 23); and it calls avidyi the ignorance of the sensualist 


240 It is not possible here to understand videds and ovidedn in the ordinary sense, because we have 
every reason to assume that at the time of Taitt. Up. the necessity of-jfina for mokga was no longer quee- 
tioned by anybody, the problem being only whether karman too was necessary,and how long. Moreover 
the context shows that riyfdnam (lino 11) can only mean consciousness, as in dloka 2 (quotation!) of Taitt. 
Up. 11, 5, the parallelism of which with verse 3 of our triplet is evident. 

25 It is hardly possible to make out the age of this section in relation to f4i Up. I am inclined to 
believe that these anuvikas are earlier than [44 Up. (though not, perhaps, as a part of Taitt Up.), but Dr. 
Belvalkar classifies them (Taitt. Up. II, 6-8) asa late interpolation in the Anandavalli, which, as a whole, 
he is probably right in regarding as posterior to [44 Up. (Hist.of Ind. Phil. vol, Il, pp. 98 and 135). 

26 Possibly it meant the same with them, originally,as with the Midhyandinas ; but see the commen- 
taries, How enigmatic the whole Upanigad had become aleo to the Midhyandinas is shown by Mahidhara’s 
constant alternative explanations. I do not propose to discuss here the various views about the triplet. 
Not one of them gives complete satisfaction, Mahidhara, ¢.g., starte with the seemingly excellent idea of 
understanding asombAdti as a denial of reincarnation (which, by the way, does not exclude the belie! in a 
continuance after death), but then finds himeelf compelled to explain sambtdli as the étman! 
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(II, 4; vitiamohena midhah IT, 6, the himakimin of Bhag. Gita II, 70), who prefers enjoy- 
ment to spiritual welfare (preyas to éreyas, IT, 2), and the mock-wisdom of philosophical 
materialism (II, 5-6). So also Maitriyana Up. (VIII, 9) calls avidy@ or “ false learning 
the doctrine imparted to the Asuras by Brhaspati (Sukra). Mundaka Up. understands by 
avidyd (I, 2, 8-9) the apard vidyd of the Karmakinda (I, 1, 4-5), speaks with contempt of the 
pious vaidikas (I, 2, 1-10, source of Bhag. Gita II, 42 ff.), and denies brahmaloka to be acces- 
sible through karman (ndsty alptah kytena, I, 2, 12)—which seems to be the very attitude 
declined in A Up. 2. Vidyd appears in Mundaka Up. as samyag-jidna (II, 1, 5). In 
Kena Up. also vidyd is dtmavidyd (12), and this higher wisdom is expressly stated to be 
different from empirical knowledge (3 and 11)."7 . 

On this basis, then, we have the choice of understanding widyd and avidyd either as 
dimavidyd and any other vidyd (orthodox or heterodox), or (viz., abrdimanavat, Anantécirya) 
as dimavidyd and karman. But, since in those texts vidgi, as contrasted with  avidydi, 
means always dima- or brahma-vidyi only, we are Not at liberty to understand by it, as 
Sankara does, the polytheistic theology (devatdvigayam jfidnam) which he contrasts here as 
a higher science (vidyd) with the sacrificial or lower science (avidyd) with which it is connected. 
For, the sacred text he refers to for it (viz., vidyayd tad drohanti | vidyayd devalokah | na tafre 
daksind yanti | karmayd pitrlokah) does not support his view, because devaloka, as the 
terminus of the devayina, is in the older Upanigads the world “ from which there is no return,” 
as is clear from even the quotation itself ; and we cannot help admitting that the conjunction 
impossible except for a fool, according to Sankara, of the knowledge of the Absolute with 
any other knowledge or with karman** has actually been performed by the author of our 
Upanisad who was hardly a fool, though a strong advocate of that very theory of jidnakar- 
Mmasamuccaya so passionately combated in the later Advaita. We may, however, concede 
to Sankara that a juxtaposition of what is phalavat and aphalavat (karman and vidya) is not 
likely in a passage like ours. But this leads us just to deny that the noun to be supplied 
for anyad in st, 10 is phalam. Phalam is unlikely also because of the forced construction 
it demands (ellipsis), avidd and vidyi, being not themselves phala or not, phala but 
only productive or not productive of such. Curiously enough, this has been overlooked 
by all except Kiiraniriyana, a follower of RimAnuja, who supplies the word moksa-sidhanam 
which is, indeed, quite acceptable. One more supplement, viz., kevalam, for both vidyd and 
avidyd, is employed by all commentators, and this is really indispensable for making sense of 
the triplet. Now, vidya being dtma- or brahmavidy4, avidyd must be either non-Vedintic 
philosophy or karman (with the science relating thereto) ; and, as liberation is in our Upanisad 
taught to result from vidyd and avidyd C om bined, this combination can with a champion 
for karman not well be one of brahmavidyé and Anviksiki, or the like, but only the 
well-known one of the jfiima- and the karma-kinda, And so we may now explain the triplet 
as follows. 5 

The Upanisad, as already stated, begins with a vigorous protest against naigskarmya. 
After dealing, as equally necessary, in stanzas 1 and 2 with the Way of Works and in 3to 8 
with the Way of Knowledge it takes up their mutual relation in the triplet on vidyd and 
avidyd. Those who neglect or reject vidyd, it says, are condemned to darkness (low births), 
and those who pride themselves with vidyd, rejecting Action, are condemned to still greater 
darkness (9), because they are worse than the man who has no knowledge but does his duty." 

37 Kena Up. 3 and 12 seem to correct [4A Up. by removing the instrumentals of st, 10 and the 
apparent obscurity of st. 11, but the third and fourth khanda of Kena Up. are undoubtedly pric: to laa 
Up. The chronological relation of Kithaka and Mundaka to [4A Up. is not clear (Dr. Belvalkar thinks 
they are later); Maitriyaos Up. is, of course, lator. 

28 © Yad afmaikateavijfidnam tan na kenacit karmand jidadntarecna wd Ay anmidhah samucciclsati. 

2? ‘Tho preference given here to the avidy’-upicake is in conformance with the polemical attitude 
taken from the outset by our author. 
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Neither by carana alone nor by vidya alone can the goal be reached (10), but he who recognizes 
and practises both until his end, is by both together released from rebirth (11). 

There is in the Visnu-Purana (VI, 6) a remarkable story (referred to by Rimanuja in 
his Sribh4sya) which makes use, though not saying so, of the triplet as explained above. 
There were two kings, we are told, called Khandikya and Kesidhvaja, of whom the former 
was a great authority in the karmamirga, while the latter was well-versed in dtmavidya. 
But Keéidhvaja wanted liberation and for this purpose took also to sacrifices (iydja so “pi 
subahiin yojidn), viz., in order to “ brahmavidyim adhisthéya tartum mplywm avidyayé.” 
At one time, being at a loss concerning a priyaécitta, he asked for and obtained instruction 
from KhAndikya, whom he then, at his request, rewarded with Atmavidyé in the place of a 
daksin&, and so at last both of them were in possession of the twofold means of liberation.*¢ 

I said that in the KAnva recension the connection of the first with the second triplet is 
less evident than with the MAdhyandinas. Still, here also the connection can be easily 
established, viz., by means of the question whether the double effort expected of the mumukgu 
in the first triplet is really worth being made, if it results in a state which according to some 

i | is tantamount to non-existence. 

To return now to the problem of the different position of the triplets in the two recensions, 
I would say that this discrepancy is less difficult to be accounted for on the supposition 
that the Madhyandina text is the older one.2! For, then we could assume that the 
position of the triplets was intentionally reversed by the Kanvas, because of the greater 
importance they attached to the vidya-avidy4 triplet in the sense in which they understood 
it, after the original meaning had been forgotten or put in the shade by the new one. On 
the other hand there is this to be said in favour of the KAnva text, that in it the position 
and meaning of the said triplet is in harmony with what seems to be the principal object of 
the author of the Upanisad, viz,, the inculcation of samuceaya®? ; and that, looked at from 
this point of view, the position of the triplets as found with the Kanvas might appear to be 
the original one, as it could here be accounted fur by the author's wish to deal first with the 
practical, and for him more important, problem of the mokgasidhana before dealing with a 
merely theoretical doubt. In this case, then, the Madhyandinas, without (rather than with) 
changing the meaning of the vidyé-avidy4 triplet, would have reversed the position of the 
triplets in favour of what appeared to them the more logical order. There is, however, one 
serious drawback in this second hypothesis, viz., its inability to refer the words anyad and 
tad occurring in both triplets to one and the same word and the only one whjch can be supplied 
for them without difficulty and from the wording of the Upanisad itself. The first impression 
of the unbiassed reader, and the last after having carefully examined everything implied, 
must, in my opinion, inevitably be that both these words in either triplet cannot originally 
refer to anything else but the Absolute (the brahman called fad in st, 4 and 5, and sukram 
in 8). The Absolute—our author meant to say—is neither merely existent and conscious 
nor merely non-existent or unconscious (st, 10 and 13), but is rather both (st. 11 and 14), 
viz:, the latter from the worldly point of view and the former in 9 higher (metaphysical) 
sense, i.¢., within its own realm which is not really accessible to definitions (yalo wica 
nivartante). 





30 The point of the story has been entirely missed by Prof. Wilson, because he wae not aware of ite 
BUTE. 
1 ‘That is to say, in this particular point, but not necessarily as regards the readings vidydydA ond 
areidd eke A. 

42 Note the emphasis laid once more on works in the concluding section of the Upanigad (st. 17). 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN SIGNS OF THE ‘INDUS SCRIPT’ AND SIGNS IN THE 
CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM ETRUSCARUM, 
By De. GIUSEPPE PICCOLI. 

As Orientalists are aware, there has been discovered, up to April 1931, in the basin of 
the Indus, at Mohenjodaro’ and Harappd, an ancient script in syllabic writing. 1 propose 
to show that certain characteristic signs recurring in this script will be seen to be identical 
with those found on various Etruscan utensils and monumental remains. 

For the present we shall consider all those puzzling signs, which, while not identified 
with the elements of any Etruscan alphabet, can be compared with similar signs in the records 
of the Indus script, as also those characters and initial letters of typical Etruscan alphabets 
which are found in the Indus script. It will be well to note, in advance, that in the case 
of the Etruscan remains the signs are generally found isolated, on the inside, on the edges 
or on the bases of the bowls, cups, pottery vases or other objects pertaining to the tombs. 
The same signs or marks appear, moreover, at the top and at the foot of epigraphs, on tomb 
eovera, on small clay pyramids, on partition walla (e.g., in the Cavone di Fantibassi), and, 
finally, on the squared blocks of travertin of the Etruscan walls of Perugia. 

With these prefatory remarks, we may turn to the comparative tables, A and B, re- 
produced on the afinexed Plate, in which are shown those signs of the Indus stript® (col. A) 
which in their forms and arrangement recall corresponding signs in the Corpua Inscriptionum 
Etruscarum and the Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum* (col. B). The identity of the signs 
in the two columns is clear and definite, inasmuch as the correspondence between them is 
remarkable. Possibly the solution of some Etruscan problem may provide a more reason- 
able explanation than that the resemblance is a purely fortuitous coincidence. 

Let us now compare individual signs of the CIE. (which have been indicated by Arabic 
numerals only) with signs of the Indus script (indicated by Roman numerals). Rather than 
follow a purely consecutive order, I shall follow the criterion of greater Tareness OT singularity, 
some of the Etruscan signs standing out as peculiar and not represented in any hitherto known 
ancient alphabet. But first of all, attention may be drawn to the theory of the introduction 
by the Etruscans* into Latium of the Greek alphabet of the Chalcidian Ionians. Since the 
classical tradition tells us of two types of Greek alphabets, characterised respectively by their 
similarity to, or dissimilarity from, the Phenician and Pelasgian alphabets, it remains to 
decide which of these two types of Greek alphabet it is that the Etruscans handed down tous. 
Perchance the signs of our Indus script may be able to give us some enlightenment in this 
connexion. It should be noted as not irrelevant to our investigation that the latter script 
has come to light from the ‘ Indus Valley Civilization,’ in which peoples of various races and 
cultures must have come together, among whom were also people of ‘ Mediterranean Race.’ 
There have, further, been discovered there a variety of relics of inestimable value for the 
study of Egyptian, Babylonian, etc., cultures, as may be seen from the shrewd observations 
of the eminent writera who have contributed the several chapters in the great work published 
i. Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 3 vola., London, 1931 ; IMustrated London 
News, 1924 and 1926; Annual Reports, A.S.I., 1923-24 et seq. 

2 In JRAS., April 1932, p. 466 f.,G. R. Hunter, after several visita to the sites, has collated and arranged, 
with their variations, all the signs in his note entitled “ Mohenjo-darc—Indus Epigraphy.” The Roman 
numerals in col. A of the accompanying Plate correspond with those given in Mr. Hunter's “ Sign List” 
(iB., pp. 494-503). 

2 Carolus Pauli, Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, Leipzig, 1893-1902. 

A. Fabretti, Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum, Turin, 1867 ; id., Swpplementi 1, TT, TIT. 

In this paper these two works are referred to by the initials, CIE, and CII. respectively. 

4 ¥. Helbig, Bull. dell Inst., 1883, p. 1601. 

5 The races of the ‘Indus population ' are thus specified in Marshall's work :—(1) Proto-Australoid, 
(2) Mediterranean Race, (3) Mongolian branch of the Alpine Stock, and (4) Alpine Race. 
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Confining ourselves here to the script found at Mohenjodaro, we may note that it contains 
signs in common with the Vikramkhol inscription,® and with old inscriptions found especially 
in Central Asia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. For some of the signs an Asiatic provenance has 
been unmistakably established. Certain signs, again, have been interpreted as meaning 
‘son’, ‘sun’, ‘moon’, ‘ temple’, ‘king’, ‘ god" ; others as representing charms. In parti- 
cular Prof. 8. Langdon has noted that : 

(1) the Indus inscriptions are to be read from right to left ; 

(2) some of the signs must be independent of the phrases or words ; 

(3) certain signs are similar to those of ancient inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Egypt, etc. ; 

(4) these it may be possible to interpret with the aid of old Sumerian ; 

(5) the Indus script is predominantly syllabic. 

It is indeed interesting to find linguistic affinities with words of the Sumerian, Elamite 
and other kindred tongues, and between certain signs and letters of the Brahmi script. Take 
the instance of the Indian (Sans.) word mudrd, Gk. pidpos,a ‘lump of (hot) metal’, 
Sumerian mudru, ‘comb’. Now the sign representing a comb occurs frequently both on 
the ancient ‘ Hyderabad pottery ’ and on that found in the Indus Valley. 

In the CIE. also we find a syllabic script predominant, reading from right to left a preva- 
lent feature, and in certain inscriptions several signs which should be regarded as independent 
or separate from the lines of script, etce.—a few coincidences, not fortuitous, these, which must 
not be overlooked. Nor must we forget the “ Etruscan affinities in a Ras Shamra tablet” 
pointed out by the late Dr. A. H. Sayce,' where that illustrious scholar agrees with the present 
writer in some of his grammatical and lexical remarks,’ and where he considers the Etruscan 
words aisar, aesar, eiser, ‘ god", quoting in evidence zigoi. Seoi, id Tvp'p‘wiyv (Hesychius), as 
related to A-s-r of the tablet referred to. 

In this connexion reference should be made also to the cases of material correspondence 
between, for example, the Etruscan i/uu of the famous ‘ Devotio’ of Monte Pitti (Campiglia 
Marittima) and the Akkadian J-lum, a family or clan name, which also occurs frequently in 
Sumerian epigraphs ; with the Hittite Jlani, the name of a divinity in several hieroglyphic 
inscriptions ; with the Chaldean J/lou, a name for the supreme deity found in inscriptions in 
Asia and Mesopotamia ; with the Yoruba J/o-, Jlu-, roots of place and family names in Northern 
Nigeria. 

Availing of the decipherment of some signs of the Indus script which decorate some 
pieces of pottery excavated at Mohenjodiro and Harapp4, we shall try to interpret the 
corresponding signs of the CIE. For the present the following brief notes are recorded for 
consideration :— 


(a2) The signs? IT, VI, X, XXXVI, XLII, XLITM in col. A are numerals. These 
signs occur respectively “ under the base of a small vase *’, CLE. 3316 ; “ on a piece of broken 
tufa stone ’’, CIE. 5019 ; “ under the base of vases "’, CII. 2260°; “on the upper side of a 
weaver's weight ”, CIE. 8368 ; in the Cavone di Fantibassi, ‘ just half-way along the trench ”’, 
CLE. 8427¢ ; “ on the neck and on the middle of an oinochoe ”, CIE. 8304; “ under the base ” 
of the saucers, CLE. 8302 and 8303; “on the walls of the excavated way ”, CIE. 84274; 


® Indian Antiquary, LXII (1933), p. 58 f. 

7 JRAS., 1932, Pt. I, p. 431. 

* Of. my paper on the “ Metodo etimologico-combinatorio per l'interpretazione dei testi etruschi" in 
the Actes du deuxiéme Congrés International de Linguistes, Geneva, 1933. 

* The sign Ils (col. A) engraved, for instance, on the cup CIE. 8066 is usually confused with the sign 
Il or the sign VI. Here, however, we have to deal with two different signs, inasmuch as that of CIE. 8066 
is a syllabic sign, while those of CIE. 5089, CII. 2260¥, ete., are numerals, rather than “ lapidary’s marks,” 
a5 will bo seen when I deal with this question. 
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so also under the lines of the inscription CIE. 2458 and in the middle of the stone is found 
the same sign as IT, and which, from its form and position cannot be considered to be a letter 
forming part of the inscription itself. 

(6) The sign XCV in ool. A is an ideograph, and probably a title, with its two variations 
respectively, which are indeed frequently met “in the middle of the base " of the saucer, 
CIE. 8324¢; “ on the inside " of the cup, CIE. 8435 ; to the right and beneath the inscription 
on the “ sepulchral tile ”, CTE. 4715 ; in the middle and beneath the inscription on the “ sepul- 
chral tile”, CIE. 4726; “ on several isolated blocks of travertin of the Etruscan walls of 
Perugia ", CIE. 3309 and 3319 ; on top of the “‘ sepulchral tile ”, CIE. 4731* ; “ on the front 
of the tomb ", CLE. 4947, to which the numeric value of X was assigned. 

(c) Thesigns CXIX in col. A are regarded as the initials of some name or else of a solemn 
formula. These appear (“once only ’’) upon the blocks of the Etruscan walls of Perugia, 
CLE, 3323" : as a component of a monogram engraved on the cup CIE. 9339 ; as @ component 
of another monogram “ beneath the bases of the vases ” CII. 2260. 

The sign CX.X, which is also frequent in the Etruscan alphabets, might have the value 
of 0; the sign CXIV=#, 4, as in Brahmi; the sign XXIX open at the bottom probably re- 
presents (....-- ), that is to say, a repetition of the sign LIT. So the two vertical strokes, 
rather long and straight (thus: || ), especially when found by themselves on certain Etruscan 
objects, might represent the number XX. 

(d) The signs ( , >, very often accompanied by +, x, which are found isolated at 
the end of various Etruscan inscriptions, may also be interpreted as d, or perhaps as the 
initial of some name or solemn formula. The same may be said of the sign IT engraved upon 
the cup CIE. 8066, 

The following call for separate consideration :— 

“The form of a letter which is not Faliscan * CIE. 8296, identical with the sign Til 
(col. A); the design of a “ waggon", CIE. 4706, similar to VII; the sign CIE. 8529, which 
was connected with the Greek ¢, identical with XV ; the sign CIE, 4722, which was regarded 
as th conjunct, similar to XXIX ; the last letter * not closed " of CIE. 4788, identical with 
XXIX* ; the sign “ on the front of the tomb " likened to the form of a” number representing 
100”, similar to LX ; the sign CIE. 8069, which is perhaps only an initial of the type of 
XCVII. In like manner we may associate with CXAVIT the sign CIE. $183, which was inter- 
preted as a Faliscan m, or 4 Latin M (=1000) ; and so also the sign CIE, 8377, which was 
connected with the Latin X or the Faliscan t, may be found in the Indus sign XCVITL. 

Finally attention should be drawn to the “ circular”! shape of the Etruscan alphabetic 
elements, comparable with the Indus forms IT, III, LI, in which is reflected a common origin 
with the same signs that appear in the ancient inscriptions of Mesopotamia. 





THE WISE SAYINGS OF NAND RISHI. 
By Paxprr ANAND KOUL, PRESIDENT OF THE Saixacam Muwtcwrantry (Retired.) 

Kasumtr is a land of striking contrasts. Its snow-clad and sunlit panorama of moun- 
tains, its mirror-like lakes and sparkling springs, its silvery rivers and streamlets, its emerald- 
green dales and hills—in short, its varied scenery of vast grandeur and little beauty-spots— 
while charming those in pursuit of worldly pleasure and enjoyment, afford peace of mind, 
mingled with bliss, to those striving for the attainment of a higher purpose, the solution of 
the riddle of life. ‘This land has produced, in the past, many saints and seers, among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, who preached virtue and moral truths with such eloquence and 

poetic power as to sink deep into the hearts of the people. . 
10 Prof. S. Langdon (vide Marshall's work cited above) thinks their circular shape and sequence are 

unusual, and that “ they were probably manufactured in Mesopotamia.” 
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Amongst such saints was the famous Nand fishi, alias Shaikhu'l-‘alam or Shaikh Niru'd- 
din of Tsrir, about whom a Persian poet has fitly sung thus :— 
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“ Shaikh Niru’d-din—lustre,beams forth from the dust of his grave, 
“ A variety of grace flows out from his holy soul.” 


A brief outline of the life of this renowned saint has already been given by me in this 
journal (vide vols. LVIII and LIX). A number of his sayings, which I have been able to 
eminent wisdom as they are, they show that he was not only a great seer in the world beyond 
but also a sage humanist, whose mission in life was to teach the highest morals in sweet, 
terse and inspiring language. These wise and vivid sayings represent ancient culture, and 
display what is best and finest in humanity. Their study stimulates theological and philo- 
eophical thought. They contribute to the evolution of human ethics and, moreover, possess 
a poetic charm dominated by measureless power to moralize and spiritualize. In short, they 
are an ideal gift of olden times to the modern age, full of perennial interest and value to deep 
thinkers, as well as to philologists and Oriental scholars, whose aim is to make history re- 
live for us by their researches into things antique. 





(1) Adam al-uy ta byun bywn wir— 
Ak layi mukhta ta at layi na hr. 
Tsandun ti dar, arkhor ti ddr, 
Arkhor dsi na barkhurddr. 


Man is the same [but] of different qualities; 
One is worth a pearl, another is not worth a shell. 
Sandal is wood, arkhor is wood, [but] 
Arkhor is not of any use. 
No carpenter in Kashmir will work with the poisonous arkhor (Rhus Wallichit), The sap 
of the green wood causes weals and blisters. 


(2) Adana archand karay no mé Tas, 
Wuni pyom tsttas gréki vizi niin, 


I performed no devotion to Him (God) in my younger days ; 


Now, at the moment of boiling [food], I have remembered [to obtain] salt. 
Le., too lata. 


(3) Alias ditut narma ta khdsay, 
Akis jandah paliés nay. 
Akis ditut barni-nydsay, 
Akis tstir dy dorin Lhdsay. 


To one Thou [O God] gavest shawl and linen, 
To another not even a rag quilt, 
To one Thou [O God] gavest [enough for enjoyment] just near his own house 
door, 


To another thieves came running from [such a long distance as] Lhasa 
{and stole all he possessed]. 
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(4) _ Asiye ta buchis bhojan dizey. 
Nanis pritsh zi na kyd chay zat. 
Tava sati, sisa gun punt pravizey. 
Ha Nandi! sukry raviy na zah. 


If thou canst afford, provide the hungry with food. ¥ 
Do not inquire from the nude what his caste is (ie., of whatever caste he 
may be, clothe him). 
By doing so, thou shalt obtain virtue one thousand times over. 
O Nand! a virtuous deed shall never be lost. 


(5) Awwal bhangi-kon wopun maidénay ; 
Chis kaghaz karin dasit kyt ; 
"Iimuk kalima likhuk ada tasay. 
Su kath zits dv wasit kytt ? 


In the beginning the hemp plant grew on a plain ; 
It was beaten down and made into paper ; 
Then [after undergoing such affliction] the word of learning was written on it. 
Which class was it degraded to ? (i.e., on the contrary, it became elevated 
and consecrated). 


(6) Buthd chalit, banga parit ; 
Kawa z4na, Rishi! kyah chuy wasawas. 
Deshana rust ‘wmrd bharat ; 
Daftam tes namédz karat kas. 


Having washed thy face, thou hast called the believers to prayer ; 
How can I know, O Rishi! what thou feelest in thy heart, or what thy 
bows are for ! 
Thou hast lived a life without seeing [God] ; 
Tell me to whom didst thou offer prayer. 
(i. e. a hypocrite). 


(7) Ganth kydh zini yira wasun, 
Khar kydh zani saha sund zyuth, 
Shant kyGh zani lolun ta rasun, 


Hanth kyth zini prasun kyuth. 


What does a kite know of swimming ? 
What does an ass know of the prey of a tiger ? 

What does a pious woman know of murmuring and being displeased ? 
Does a barren woman know what labour is ? 


(8) Grah yili dsiy kdsun Shahas 
Téli ho sapadiy Tazi Bhatti kin. 
When the King (God) wills to remove ill-luck from thee, 
Then it will be like Tizi Bhatt’s arrow. 


Explanation.—Tazi Bhatt rose to high position under King Zainu’l-Abidin (1421-72 4.p.). 

He was originally a poor man, The King once placed a ring upon a wall and issued @ procla- 
mation that whoever could shoot an arrow from a certain distance straight through the ring 
3 
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ehould receive a reward. The best archers in the kingdom tried, but none succeeded. One 
day Tazi Bhat}, who was passing that way, firing his arrows in all directions in a most reck- 
less fashion, came to the place where the ring was suspended, and, more from a playful feeling 
than from any thought of accomplishing the difficult feat, let go an arrow, which, to his great 
astonishment, passed clean through the ring. He was immediately conducted to the pre- 
sence of the King, who praised him and gave him the promised reward. 


(9) Gudanic rani chay til cirdghas : 
Gudanic rani chéy baghac hiy : 
Gudanic rani chéy nira-phah Migas : 
Gudaniec rani chéy briind sangitlas. 
Doyim rani chéy milan drot : 
Triyam rani chéy hdy can kriilaa : 
Tstrim rani chéy gharibas ghafot. 


The first wife is [like] ofl to a lamp; 
The first wife is [like] a flower-bush in a garden ; 
The first wife is (like) the warmth of a fire in January-February ; 
The first wife is [like] one's own earnings. 
The first wife is [like] a step up to the door-chain. 
The second wife is [like] « sickle [applied] to the roots ; 
The third wife is [like] soot on the front door ; 
The fourth wife is [like] darkness to the poor. 


(10) Hiéras nindar piyam yulém pava gom ; 

Kédras doh grinz taim na ak. 

Adana gharey kidan me wah gom, 
Nil pathas mi hékim na teak, 

Teli pyos filri yéli Watun koh gom ; 
Put dm bor watt kwlum na thak. 

Tsyinum na yuldéim mandentn doh gom, 
Ziyinum na kentsha lajim patay hak. 


I fell asleep in Har (June-July) until the stream of water dried up; 
On no single day did it appeal to me to work. 
While yet forming, the alluvial deposit [in the stream] got washed away ; 
I could not carry turfed earth to the fields. 
I came to my senses when Watiyan became difficult to ascend like a hill ; 
The load pressed [heavily} on my back, but I did not take rest on the way ; 
I did not see until the day finished at noon ; 
I did not gain anything until a cry to halt reached me. 
(11) Harum kyiktém mé, Hara guishum. 
Sor kaji trivit tamiy kaji dris. 
Pir kun palin ta wath mukajim : 
Lajim buchi ta taway és, 
Something was shaken from me ; I desired to find God. 
I came with that desire, after abandoning all [other] desires. 
In going towards the East (i.e., towards God) the path cleared for me; 
I got hungry, and therefore I came, 
(To be continwed,) 


November, 1033 | 
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Tue Histontcat Ixscmretions oF Sourures INp1a, 


by Ropert SEWELt. Published, under Ordera — 


of Government, by the University of Madras. 

Edited by S. Krismwaswamr Atvancan, M.A., 

Hon.Ph.D. Pp. xiv + 451; map, Madras, 1932. 

Re. 10. 

Robert Sewell always saw the forest, howevor 
numerous the trees. His Lists of Antiquitics ia o 
model survey, topographical, condensing in handy 
and intelligible form o mass of information, still 
invaluable, for every district ond taluk in the 
Madras Presidency. It is a pity that his lead was 
never followed. His history of Vijayanagar is & 
masterpiece of shrewd scholarship. Although much 
new material has come to light since 1900, when it 
was first published, there is little in it that requires 
correction, and its reisaue in facsimile a quarter of 4 
century later is evidence of its soundness. 

The last fifteen years or so of Sewell’s life were 
devoted to preparing the volume now under review. 
He waa well oquipped for the task by years of patient 
work on the intricacies and pitfalls of Indian chro- 
nology. Among the many thousands of insoriptions 
recorded in 8. India (up to 1923) Sewell wisely 
concentrated on those which he “ vetted" sound. 
A few undated records of outstanding historical value 
are alao included in this collection. The inscriptions 
are arranged in chronological order, and are corre- 
lated with the general trend of Indian (and Sinhalese) 
history by the frequent insertion of short explana- 
tory paragraphs at appropriate points. The record 
begins with Aéokn and onda with Queen Victoria, 
covering just over 300 pages. It is preceded by a 
short introduction to the early period up to the 


second century a.D., and succeeded by an exhaus- 
tive series of dynastic gencalogics, with annota- | 


tions, which runs to nearly 90 pages. Sewell is never 
dogmatic or argumentative ; the academical contro- 
versies with which Indian history bristles he leaves 
alone, simply stating that “ authorities " differ. 

The value of this work can hardly be overrated. 
It supplies the foundation and framework for the 
reconstruction of 8. Indian history, and brings into 
one view the unceasing interplay of cultural ond 
political forces through a period of over two thousand 
years. It is a unique source-book of permanent 
worth. 

Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar's editing ts judi- 
cious. Sewell’s text he leaves untouched, indicating 
in short footnotes such modifications as are needed. 
He also contributes a mapand an index. The index 
isa little puzzling in parts, e.g.,theresre 16 Krish- 
pas,” and it takes time to sort them out; entry 
No. 1 refers to three different persons ; Nos. 3, 
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5 and 6 all refer to the same person, while No. 4 ix 
the river of that name. Some references to Venka- 
tappa of Keladi appear under “ Venkstapps," 
others under “ Kejadi," and there is no crosa refe- 
rence ; and #0 forth. 


The Madras Government, with their usual readi- 
ness to promote §. Indian research, have financed 
the publication. 

F. J. BR. 


Erupes D'Ortestausme, publiées par lo Musée 
Guimet A la mémoire de Raymonde Linoseier. 
2 vols. 10% 64 in.; pp. vil-+562, with 70 plates 
and numerous illustrations in the text. Paris, 
Ernest Leroux, 1932. 


The graceful prefatory words of M. René Grousset 
and the papers contributed spontancously by #o 
many distinguished French scholars, which fill theee 
two handsomely illustrated volumes, bear testimony 
to the high esteem felt for the brilliant young lady 
to whose momory they have been dedicated. Men- 
tion can be made here of only o few papers that 
may specially appeal to our Indian readers. The 
first, by the late Raymonde Linossier herself, is a 
collection of descriptive labels, serving, when thus 
printed collectively, aa a catalogue, of the ‘Tibetan 
paintings in the Loo collection—models of what 
such descriptions should be—that will be very use- 
ful to students of Tibetan Buddhist iconography. 
Then there ia a suggestive paper by Madame Foucher 


on a type of coinage of Pafiefila, in which she has, 





correctly, we venture to think, interpreted the 
figure on certain coins reproduced by Cunningham 
(ef. C.AT., Pl. VI, nos. 12, 13 and 15), not os Agni 
nor as « ‘ five-branched tree," but as a five-hooded 
ndga. Mme. Foucher, in secking an explanation of 
this symbol, draws attention to the snake logends 
associated with Paficila, and suggests that we may 
have here evidence of aconnexion between coins and 
the patron divinities and religious sites of the towns 
where they were minted. We think, however, it 
should be considered whether this moy not have 
been a dynastic symbol; and in this connexion at- 
tention may be invited to the views contained in 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal's article on the * History of 
India, ¢. 18 ap. to 350 av. (Pt. I, Ch. iv) in 
JBORS., XIX (1933). 


In the paper entitled ‘Mesopotamian and Early 
Indian Art ; Comparisons,’ Dr. C. L. Fabri has pre. 
sented, with useful illustrative sketches, o series of 
striking parallels in selected elementa of Indinn art, 


viz. (1) the Zikkurraf motif, (2) the sun dise, (3) the 


sacred tree, (4) the jug of superfiuity, (5) the lion 
and the bull, (6) the throne with the lion leg, (7) 
winged animals ond other fanciful creatures, (5) the 
hair curls of the Buddha, and (9) the mekhold girdle. 
The correspondences revealed are quite patent, and 








we shall look forward to the publication of the 
complete material collected, of which this pape" 
contains but samples. Dr. Fabri would emphasise 
two conclusions, firstly, that a long connexion be- 
tween Indian and Western Asian art must necessarily 
be supposed, and, secondly, that “it is not Persia, 
or at least not only Persia from which Western 
elements of Indian art are borrowed, but both 
Persian and Indian art have borrowed from a com- 
mon source, mainly independently from each other : 
and this accounts for the partial similarities as well 
as the great differences of Persian and Indian art 
alluded to by recent authors.” 

In another paper M. René Grousset points to 
correspondences between the Pils and Sena art of 
India and that of which examples are found in 
Ceylon, Java, ete. Consideration of the analogies 
presented leads him to envisage a diffusion of the 
later (“ Bengali") art of the Pala and Sena periods 
not less important than that recognised in the cases 
of Gandharan and Gupta art. It would be interest- 
ing, ho adds, if historians of Indian art, instead of 
considering the art of India proper, of Contra! Asia 
and of Insulinde each separately, wore to deal with 
all three simultancously, showing for each of the 
schools (Gandhira, Mathuri, Gupta, Pala and Sena) 
how their influences had spread to the shores of 
Further India, 

M. J. Hackin gives a very briof survey, illustrated 
by 12 plates, of the moro recent discoveries made by 
the French archmological mission to Afgh4nistan at 
Kakrak and Bamifin. M. Jean Przyluski discusses 
the symbolism of the animals sculptured betweon 
the wheels on the capital of the Asokan column at 
SimAth with his wonted fortility of suggestion. 
The sculptures at Mimallapuram have inspired two 
short papors, one by Dr. Vogel suggesting a remini- 
sconce of classical art, and the other by M. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil on the “ Descent of the Ganges.” 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Journsat or Tue Botan awp Ontssa Resrancn 

Socrery, vol. XIX, 1933. 

In the current year’s volume of this journal we 
find a most important contribution by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal to the history of India during what has 
been described as the ‘dark period,’ viz., roughly, 
from 150 to 350 4.D., or the period intervening 
between the breaking up of the Kugina ascendancy 
in the north and of the Andhra dynasty in the south 
and the consolidation of the empire of the Imperial 
Guptas, By skilfully piecing together and inter- 
preting in the light of numismatic, epigraphical and 
other evidence the scanty references to be found in 
certain Puripas, Mr. Jayaswal now fills this wide 


gap with the dynasty of the Bhiradivas (Nave 
Nagas) of the (Yadava) stock of the Nigas, whoruled 
at Padmavati (Padam PaviyA in the Gwalior State), 


I and Rudrasena I. He contends that it was the 
Bhiradivas, who had ten aévamedhas to their credit, 
who freed the Ganges valley and northern India 
from the anti-Brahmanical KugApas, re-establishing 
Hindu ascendancy and Brihmapical culture on 
orthodox lines, and that the VikAtakas, who were 
Brahmans, but connected by marriage ties with the 
Nigas (the son of Pravarasena I being married to 
the daughter of the Bhara4iva Bhava Naga) succeed- 
ed to their heritage and maintained it, until Samudra 
Gupta, by defeating and killing Rudrasena I, sup- 
pressed the dynasty, which, however, regained 
importance afterwards in the time of the later 
VakAtakas. He is also of opinion that the Imperial 
Guptas took over and carried on the administrative 
and cultural system of the VakAtakas. 

The Bhiradivas appear to have had capitals at 
Mathur&i and Campévati (which latter place Mr. 
Jayaswal equates with Bhagslpur), The dynastic 
title Vakitaka Mr. Jayaswal takes to mean simply 
‘of Vakata’ ; and this place, VakAta, he finds in the 
ancient Brihmay village now known as Bagat, in 
the north of the Orchha State, some 6 miles cast of 
Chirgion in the JhAnsi district. 


Among the numerous fresh ideas presented in this 
valuable monograph should be mentioned that of 
recognising the era of 248-49 A.D. (commencing 
5 Sept. 248), sometimes called the Traikfijaka or the 
Chedi Era, as the Vikiteka Era, established 
probably by Pravarasena I to commemorate tho riso 
to power of the founder of the dynasty, his father 
Vindhyaéakti. 


This bold, and in many respects brilliant, essay to 
elucidate one of the most puzzling poriods of Indian 
history will be weleomed by all Indian scholars 
interested in the history of their country, as explain- 
ing many difficulties that have hitherto defied solu- 
tion, and as forming a basis for further research, to 
be confirmed, modified or amplified as may be found 
necessary ; and whether the main conclusions be 
accepted or not, recognition must be expressed of tho 
wide research and remarkable aptitude for collating 
and interpreting scattered items of evidence shown 
by the author. As an example of this may be cited 
the contents of Appendix D, in which is discussed 
the evidential value of the exploration and finds at 
Bhita, the important site to which attention was 
first directed—as in so many casee—by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, 

Cc. E, A. W. 0. 
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Among explorers of Asia during th first half of the nineteenth century ameat 
given him due credit—but liave been unable to clear up the mooted question of his nationa- 
lity. The recent discovery of the Masson MSS. in the India Office at London enables the 
author to reveal Masson’s origin and to fill in several gaps in his career. | 

James Lewis, for such was.Masson’s real name, was born in Aldermanbury, Middlesex, 
England, on February 16, 1800. His father, George Lewis, of London, married Mary Hop- 
craft, of Northamptonshire, on March 6, 1799. George Lewis became a Freeman of the Needle 
Makers’ Company in February 1799 and a Liveryman of that Company in November 1800. 

In 1821 James Lewis enlisted in the British Army and embarked on board the Dutchess 
of Athol, January 17, 1822, for Bengal. While serving as a private soldier in the Bengal 
Artillery he attracted the especial notice of Major-General Hardwicke, commandant of that 
corps, who employed him in arranging the Hardwicke collection of zoological specimens. 
As a trooper in Captain Hyde's First Brigade of Horse Ariillery Messon served in the siege 
of Bharatpur. Shortly thereafter he and a fellow trooper named Potter deserted, July 4, 
1826, and went to the Panjab. | 

Taking the name of Charles Masson, Lewis began a long and distinguished career of 
exploration and antiquarian research in Central Asia. British officials whom he encovntered 
in his travels were told that his name was Masson and that he was a native of the State of 
Kentucky, U.S.A. Never thereafter (1826) did he use the name Lewis. His nationality was 
sometimes contraverted (Asiatic Journal, London, April 1841), but not authoritatively ; 
officials of the East India Company kept their own counsel. 

Traversing RAjpitini, Masson entered Bahawalpur, journeyed to Peshiwar (1527), 
and through the Khaibar Pass on the high road to Kabul. From Kabul he went to Ghazni, 
where he interviewed Dost Muhammad Khin, Amir of Kabul. Proceeding to Qandahar, 
he made a remarkable journey to Shikarpur via Quetta and the Bolin Pass. He then visited 
the Panjab, and finally voyaged to Persia via the Persian Gulf. At Bushire (1830) he pre- 
pared lengthy memoranda of his travels for the British Resident, printed in George W. 
Forrest, Selections from the Travels and Journals preserved in the Bombay Secretariat, Bombay, 
1906, pp. 103-187. 

Proceeding to Urmara, on the Makrin coast, Masson sustained himself by the practice 
of medicine, until his professional reputation declined, following an injudicious prescription 
of sea water for a purge. Travelling through Las Bela and eastern Baliichistin to Kalit, 
he was the first white man to climb the heights of Chahiltan, near Quetta, whose misty legend 
he recorded. 

During the next few years Masson engaged in archmological excavation and exploration 
in Afghanistan. By 1834 he had obtained many ancient coins, which he transferred to the 
Government of India for preservation in the East India Company's museum at London, in 
exchange for an allowance. Thus financed, he continued his work with notable success, 
which he described in articles and letters in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Cal- 
eutta, April, July, 1834, April 1835, January, March, September, November, 1836, January 
1837 and in a valuable “* Memoir on the Topes and Sepulchral Monuments of Afghanistan,” 
printed in H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua ; A Descriptive Account of the Antiquities and Coins 
of Afghanistan, London, 1841, pp. 55-118. By 1837 the Masson collection of coins totalled 
between fifteen and twenty thousand. It “ proved a veritable revelation of unknown kings 
and dynasties, and contributed enormously to our positive knowledge of Central Asian his- 
tory ” (Thomas H. Holdich, The Gates of India, London, 1910, page 304). 
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correspondent of the Government of India (Parliamentary Papers, Indian Papers, No. 5, 
1839, No. 131-1, pp. 19-22 ; and Masson MSS.). The Governor-General of India recommend- 
ed to the Home Authorities that a pardon for his desertion be extended to Masson “ in the 
event of that individual's fulfilling the expectations which are entertained of him ” (Bengal 
Secret Consultations, June 19, 1834). 

In Kibul Masson collected information about Afghin affairs and forwarded it to Govern- 
ment via the Khaibar Pass and Captain C, M. Wade, British Political Agent at Ludhiana), 
He remained in the Afghin capital until the failure of the Burnes mission, when he returned 
to India (1855). Burnes he considered a bungler, and he severely criticised the Afghin policy 
vf Lord Auckland, the Governor-General. He resigned the employment that he had long 
felt to be “ disagrecable,” “ hopeless and unprofitable,” and denounced the service of the 
Government of India as “ dishonourable ” (Narrative, post, 1842, TIT, 484, 486). 

During the First Afghiin War Masson went to Baliichistin, intending to resume his ex- 
plorations, He arrived at Kalit shortly before an outbreak against the British occupation, 
and upon his return to Quetta he was arrested by Captain J. D. D. Bean, British Political 
Agent, on suspicion of being disloyal and of being a Russian spy (1840). He was treated 
with brutality, according to his own account. Little food was provided. Once he was given 
sheep's entrails, ‘a mess......Wwhich any dog in Quetta might have claimed for his own ™ 
(Narrative, post, 1843, pp. 259-260). Upon his eventual release he returned to England. 

In London, where he arrived in February 1842, Masson wrote a Narrative of Varioua 
Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, and the Panjab, 3 volumes, London, 1842, and a Narra- 
tive of a Journey to Kalat...... and « Memoir on Eastern Balochistan, London, 1843. The 
two works were combined and reprinted in 4 volumes, London, 1844. Masson also published 
Legends of the Afghan Countries, tn Verse, with Varions Pisces, Original and Tranalated, 
London, 1548, and read papers before the Royal Asiatic Society: ‘‘ Narrative of an Excur- 
sion from Peshawer to Sh4h-Béz Ghari"™ and “ Illustration of the Route from Selucia to 
Apobatana, as given by Isidorus of Charax ” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London, volumes VIII, 1846, and XII, 1850). 

Masson's work was peculiarly distinctive and valuable, A shrewd observer of all matters 
political, economic, scientific, and social], he took the role of an Afghin traveller, clad in native 
garments. He lived and travelled not with the chiefs but with the people, a manner never 
since duplicated in Afghinistan and a method which gives “a peculiar value " to his works, 
There is scarcely a place in the Kabul area which he did not visit and describe. Many of 
the names and events he mentioned were so unfamiliar to his contemporaries that he was 
called ‘‘fanciful” (Calcutta Review, August 1844, page 449). For many years his work re- 
mained unchecked, but was finally proven to be “ marvellously accurate in geographical de- 
tail” ( Holdich supra, page 348). Half a century later, after twice invading and occupying 
Afghinistin, the British authorities possessed no knowledge of the country that they could 
not have obtained from Masson (Jbid., page 362).- For fifteen years Masson was “an irre- 
claimable nomadic vagabond." Hig life was constantly in danger. Often he fell among 
thieves. Once he was stripped of clothes and money and left “ destitute, a stranger in the 
centre of Asia....exposed..,,to notice, inquiry, ridicule, and insult ” (Narrative, ewpra, 
1842, I, 309-10). But if there were hardships, there were also consolations : occasionally 
Masson paused in his travels to comfort a lonely female in some far away corner of Asia 
(Ibid., I, 375). 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company indicated its approval of Masson’s 
work by a donation of £500 (India Office Collection No. 97,534) and a pension of £100 per 
annum, beginning in January 1845 (Minutes of the Court of Directors, January 15, 1845) 
Upon Masson's death in 1853 the Court of Directors gave his widow a donation of £100, 

(Jbid., March 15, 1854). 
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(Continued from vol. LIX, p. 32) 


Kaliyuga apazer dithim toddn ; 
Santén handi ghari dyithum patin wiv. 
Mahdzanan bharut bhetta dyithum na poddn ; 
Kozanan dydthum myéth méz ta puldv. 
Paz dithim jath kanon basin ; 
Raze-hameas rundn difhim kav. 


During this Iron Age I found liars prospering ; 
In the house of the pious I found grief born of poverty. 
I did not find the good getting full meals ; 
L found delicious mutton and curry being served to wicked people. 
I found hawks tearing out feathers from their own ears ; 
I found crows pecking at the swans. 
Kasiri pheryds andi andiy ; 
Kanai na hitum brénday nav. 
Jandas yéli hétsam karani paiwandiy, 
_ Teli lokav dupum Nandey nav. 
Mana yéli hyutum, kath gayam banday. 
Bu na kénh ta mé ky nav. 
Akhir kink chu na kinsi hunduy— 
Khét zan tsalin pripiun hiv. 
I wandered round Kashmir [doing no work] ; 
Nobody asked my name from the door-step. 
When I began to mend my ragged quilt (i.e., began to work), 
Then people called me by the name of Nand. 
When I remembered [God] in my mind, my speech stopped. 
Tam nothing. What is my name f (nothing). 
In the end there remains no one attached to any other— 
Just as crows fly away after eating the offering of food [so all depart from 
this world]. 
Khév ti médiy, na khév ti mtidiy. 
Yémi zuvi karinam civ dth niv. a’ 
Yimau na khév yim wanan riidiy, 
Timanay ada driv Nandey niv. 
Having eaten food we die ; having fasted we die. 
This life called me soul and body, 
_ Those who fasted [and] those who lived in forests, 
They then were called by the name of Nand. 
Kodar phalis war-hajt ganey 
Pétsi-khaney kyaih dima lat ry 
Hutimatis bhatas worzi-raney— AS 
Grape-seed, a knotty block of wood, | 
A linen quilt—why should I kick to press [and wash] it ? 
Boiled rice turned putrid, a remarried wife— 
These five are of the same nature.. 
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Hagqrat ta tsak mar, Sahaza kray haviy tsty. 
Think in thy mind of Mecea [and] Medina ; this is the shortest way. 
Turn to God, kill anger ; the Self will show thee [how to do rightly] an act. 


Mari dup mé kun “ Zuva! kyi bwouy 3 
Kink doh tst mé aati Gsay Miy. 

Za zani bechdy soda wiinas; 
Su stir ta plinas pines gay.” 


The body spoke to me; “ O soul ! what has happened to thee ¢ 
Thou wert keeping company with me for some days. 

Two persons sat in a shop of merchandise ; 
When it was exhausted the two went away.” 


Mo gatsh Sekhas ta Piras ta Mullas ; 
Mo bth gupan palani arkhoraa satiy ; 
Mo bih masjidan, jangalan cilas ; 
Dam héth dts kandi Dayas satiy. 
Do not go to Shaikh and priest and Mullé ; 
Do not feed the cattle on arkhor [leaves] ; 
Do not ehut thyself up in mosques [or] forests for 40 days [of lonely penance] ; 
Enter thine own body with breath [controlled in communion] with God. 


Mo méz miizas ta masas ta minas ; 
Sinuk kul bodiy jinas tal. 

Nasaro ! ain thay Jdn-Afarinas ; 
Ada ho ainaa taaliy mal. 

Nafséniyat chay nugsin dinas, 
Boviy na at caminas phal. 


Do not desire flesh-meat, wine and fish ; 

The tree of thy chest will [otherwise] get buried under snow. 
O Nagar ! keep acquaintance with the Creator of life ; 

Then the dirt will be removed from thy mirror, 
Selfishness is harmful to religion ; 

This land [of selfishness} will not yield any produce. | 

Note:—The play upon the three Persian letters, sin, akin and ain, ia noticeable in this saying. 

Pinay myéini tstrivi ago | 

Léimay daga tay phulham nao 2h. 
Pinay myinio ha mana setho ! 

Doha khuta doha chay gani pothin. 


O my body [that art like} a knotted block of apricot wood ! 
I gave thee strokes, [but] thou never wert worn out. 
O my body [that art] sixty maunds in weight ! 
Thou art adding flesh every day. 
Note:—A Kashmiri mon is equal to } sr. 


Phal dher trévit mal dher vitrum : 
Kal budh ganeyom din kydih ritay, 

Tiy harda linam yi sonta wowum ; 
Sumbrit lagum pinas satiy. 
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That I reaped in autumn | 
Having gathered the harvest [good or bad], it remained with me, 


Puz dapana kesh ti no chunay ; 
Apuz dapana, tdwan piyey. 

Yi krit chi soruy wav ta lon— 
Ydi kara wuv karay khasey. 


By telling the truth nothing will be lost ; 

By telling an untruth there will be loss. 
This act is like sowing and reaping— 

When peas are sown, then peas will grow. 


Rifi dsan ndfan kresin 
Néhagq rivruk din Lydva rit 
Katanay waluk ; atha dy wafan. 
Woni kyd grasdn chay Rison rat? 


The Rishis will pine to get meat. 
They wasted day and night for nothing 

They clad themselves [with cloth] without [the labour of] spinning ; they came 
away with their fists clenched (i.e., with money greedily collected), 

Now, what good feature is there in the nature of Rishis ! 


‘Tstd yud karak, sorwy con, 
Yi lini dsiy ti anit diy. 

T'sa yud karak myon zi myon, 
Ada anmutuy cdné atha niyi, 


If thou hast patience, everything is thine. 
Whatever is in thy fate, that will be brought to thee. 

If thou sayest “ It is mine”, “ it is mine ” (i.e., showest greed), 
Then whatever thou hast gathered will be wrested from thy hand. 


Sarpas tealzey astas Khandas. 
Sahas tsalzey krohas tim. 
Wathawéras tsalzey waharas khandas. 
At dtka-linis tsalzi kut tim ! 


A snake may be avoided by moving a cubit’s length [from it}. : 

A tiger may be avoided by running away a couple of miles [from it). 
One may escape a devastation for a year. 

From Fate how long can one escape ! 
(There is no way of avoiding one’s fate.) 


Til trdvit las yus 2dley 
Kéayi kazul athan phak. 

Ak khur wukhali ak khur ndvey 
Pir pakit ta pachum taak, 














Anybody who, having discarded oil, burns blue pine 
Will get his body blackened with soot, and his hands will smell foul. 

[A man with] one foot on the bank and the other in the boat [will run the risk 
of being drowned]. 

By walking towards the East (i.e., towards God) T left anger to the Weat 
(i-e., behind me). 


Tathyo ! buth tsa kor khasak ? 
Kydth bhaya pinuik deak ndwey ! 
Dunydki sukhay kyih ratsak 1 
Tyut karith lagak moh tipansy ; 
Him zan galak, cakak ta ptk ; 
Poté min zan lagak tdvey. 


Beloved | Why shouldst thou disembark ? 

What fear of the water is there to thee in the boat ! 
What will avail thee the pleasures of the world ! 

At length thou shalt be exposed to the burning heat of spiritual ignorance ; 
Thou shalt melt and thaw as snow does ; 

In the end thou shalt enter the frying pan like a fish. 


Tea chuk kunuy, nadv chuy lacha; 
Cani kirti rust ak kaché ti na. 

Zanam zonum Pohnuy pacha. 
Ahdra rust thavat machd ti na. 


Thou art One, [but] thy names are a lakh [in number]; 
There is not a blade of grass without (i.e., that does not sing) Thy praise. 
This life I found [as short as] a fortnight of the month of Poh (December- 
January). 
Thou hast not left even a fly without food. 


Tshinjdm tran bhavanan biyi dadi deéan; 
Neb ta nisin lubmas na kuney. 

Pritshdm ada sidhan biys tapa rigan; 
Tim ti biizit lajiyay rivaney. 

Dab yili ditum ragan ta visiyan, 
Ada Suy mé labum péinas nigey. 


T searched Him in the three worlds and ten directions; 
I could not get a clue or a ylimpse of Him anywhere. 

I then inquired from Saints and Fishis performing penances; 
They too began to weep on hearing it. 

When I gave up desires and passions, 
Then I found Him near myself. 


Yahay Land ziyi ta yohay kand dsey ; 
Z4 pan wolum tula. 

Jachim juryitm hunari sdsey; 
At na hdr lajim mula, 

Gom bhangi andar natsun gub gom éwdsay ; 
Gayim kavan donta tsiiran pula, 


i 
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This body was born anil this body will be [in future births) 
By taking birth I degraded myself. 
I strove [and] tried by a thousand accomplishments ; 
It did not cost me a shell. 
It became like dancing in a plantation of hemp (i.c., useless), and my breath 
became heavy ; | 
It happened as if crows separated and thieves united. | 





Yamikuy dar tamikuy pon ; 
Timan don wapun makh, 
Nir gos shila ta bir sapun. | 
Tati upaddn Cal ta athan phak. 
- 


Whence the timber, thence the wedge (i.c., both are of one and the same nature, 
the latter helping to split the former) ; ; 
With these two, the axe was furnished with a handle (to cut the wood itself). 
The fire got extinguished, and the thing was done (i.c., the split wood was all . 
burnt). 
There rubies are found, and a bad smell sticks to the hands. 


Yomi vinai sandhyi, tapasya kar na ; | 
Min ta mamas yas tslipana ap, | 
Kydh prov tami utam kula ztna t 
Tamis hé gobi na Brahman née. . 


He who did not perform sandhyi [and] austere penances throughout his life; f 
He who could chew meat and fish, 4 
What did he gain by being born in a holy family 1 
He does not deserve to be called a Brihman. . 


Yénan vina ta wanan lad ; 
Kanan lugum pisun wav. 
Tealit dyis panani desi 
Diva kuni nerém rigs nav, 
Ati ma kuthéo tatiki nisi 
Rian ti kyihtdm dugan de. 
Mentha ia growing on the banks of rivuleta, and blue-pine in the forests ; 
The wind is playing in my ears, 
I ran away from my native place 
So that I might be called ‘ Rishi.” 
Here I fared worse than there ; 
Something wrong has taken hold of the Rishis, 


Yim andra éuda daréan galiy, 
Tim nébra cariy ta kaliy chiy ; 
Tim toha nara driiy Hhliy, 
Ada timay la'l mulaliy chiy. 


Those who melt inwardly by pure vision, 
They are outwardly deaf and dumb ; 

They came out cool from a fire of chaff, 
They, then, alone are precious rubics, 





NOTE ON A STONE IMAGE OF AGNI, THE GOD OF FIRE, IN THE POSSESSION 
OF SIR ERIC GEDDES, 
Br J. Pu. Voort, Pa. pb. 


Agnim tle.—Rgveda VIII, 43, 24. 

* Of settled tribes the wondrous king, 

The warden of eternal laws, 

Agni I praise." | 

In the summer of 1932 Sir John Marshall drew my attention toa piece of Indian sculp- 
ture belonging to Sir Eric Geddes, and, with the owner's permission, afforded me a welcome 
opportunity to inspect the original, which is preserved at the latter’s country seat, Albourne 
Place, near Hassocks. I here wish to record my indebtedness to Sir Eric Geddes for kindly 
allowing me to examine the sculpture-in question and to make use of it for publication pur- 
poses. The excellent photograph reproduced here (Plate I) I also owe to his courtesy, The 
seulpture is here published for the first time. 

According to the information kindly supplied by Sir Eric it must have been about the 
year 1898 that the sculpture was presented to him by the well-known numismatist, Mr. 
H. Nelson Wright, I.C.8. (ret.). Concerning the locality from which it originates, Mr. 
Wright has been good enough to supply me with the following particulars in a letter dated 
the 10th October 1932: 

“ T came across it when I was camping as joint Magistrate in the Sirathu and Manjhanpur 
“ Tahsils of Allahabad District, in the cold weather of * 94-'05 or ‘05-06. I can't remember 
“the exact findspot, but think it was near Kara in Sirathu Tahsil, though it may have been 
‘near Kosam (Kausambi) in Manjhanpur. I found it lying about in a village, and negotiated 
for its purchase.” 

The circumstance that the sculpture apparently comes from Kosam or from a place 
near by adds greatly to its interest, Thanks to the researches of Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni, 
the present Director-General of Archeology in India, the identity of Kosam with the famous 
town of Kausimbi, first proposed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, may now be considered as 
established.! I presume that Kara in Sirathu tahsil ia the fort of Kari, where the inscrip- 
tion was found which has contributed to the identification. 


The stone sculpture, which on account of its style may be attributed to the 11th century 
represents Agni?, the Vedic God of Fire, The central figure is characterized as the Fire- 
god by the oval of flames surrounding his head after the manner of a halo. The goat, too, 
standing on the right hand side of the figure, is the usual vehicle of the divinity in question. 
The god has o pointed beard, a moustache, elongated ears and a high head-dress, the matted 
hair being gathered on the top of the head in the form of a top-knot (Sanskrit jafa). This is 
still a well-known feature of ascetics in the India of to-day. He is dresssed in a single gar- 
ment, the well-known Indian dhoti, which leaves the upper part of the body bare. 


The abdominal development is another noticeable and rather conspicuous feature not 
uncommon among the gods of the Hindu pantheon. Inconnexion with such deities os 
Kubera, the god of wealth, and Gane#a, who is essentially a god of good luck, it is a character- 
istic requiring no further explanation. In the case of a god like Agni it is not so easy to 
explain. It may, however, be pointed out that, strange as it may seem, corpulency is some- 
times associated in Indian iconography both with asceticism and wisdom. | 

1 Cf. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology for the year 1926 (Leyden 1928), pp. 10-12. 

2 Sanskrit agni(s) “fire, the same word as Latin ignis, “Thesculpture is made of grayish limestone, 
Tt monsures 2 ft. Sin. in height and I ft. 4in.in width. Tho ceutral figure ia Lift. 9. in. high. 
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The ornaments worn by Agni are less compatible with the Indian type of the asectic 
or rshi. But they are inseparable from royalty. There exists a close relationship, almost 
amounting to an identity, between gods and kings. The sculptor, while adorning his deity 
with the combined attributes of the rdja and the rshi, has united in him the types of these 
two categories which are considered supreme in Hindu society. 

The prominent abdomen to which we have called attention is supported by a girdle 
(Sanskrit mekhala). Besides this, we notice a broad decorated band passing over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm. The meaning of this object is not very clear. At first 
sight it might be taken to represent the sacrificial cord or janeo (Sanskrit yajnopavila), which 
is the characteristic emblem of the members of the Briahmana caste. The position of the 
band in question would agree with this assumption, but not its shape. 

The ornaments to which we have referred consist of a necklace, somewhat defaced in 
front, a long garland hanging down from the left shoulder and thrown over the right hip, 
and bracelets both on the upper part of the arms and round the left wrist. 

The right arm, which is broken off above the elbow, was probably raised in the attitude 
of protection*, At any rate, the right hand did not rest upon the body, as there is no trace 
of a break on the latter. ‘The hand may have held a rosary or akgamala which is scmetimes 
associated with Agni images. The left hand holds a vessel. 

The various figures of considerably smaller size which appear grouped round the deity 
in the centre, are no less curious than the main personage, and, partly at least, more puzzling. 
The goat, to which we have had occasion to refer, is the ordinary hircme animal, so common 
in India, with its beard, drooping ears, and small, slightly curved horns. It bears an orna- 
mental necklace ; its hind-quarters are concealed behind the legs of its master and were 
apparently left unfinished by the sculptor. 

On the left side of Agni and under his left hand there is the figure of a male worshipper 
clad in a dhoti and wearing the usual ornaments. His high head-dress is somewhat remi- 
niscent of Bharhut sculpture, although there can hardly be any connexion, considering that 
the present sculpture must be. more than a thousand years later in date. The worshipper 
is shown with his hands raised and joined in the gesture of adoration. He is purely human 
in appearance and evidently represents a human devotee of the god, possibly the individual 
to whose piety the sculpture owns its existence. 

The group which we have described so far is flanked by two goat-headed attendants, 
each of them holding an indeterminate object im his raised right hand, whereas the left is 
placed on the hip. These satellites wear a dhoti and arm-rings on the upper arms and round 
the wrists. 

The remaining portion of the slab is adorned with six figures or groups of figures sym- 
metrically arranged on both sides of the central image. There evidently exists a close con- 
nexion between the four single figures, all of which are shown in a slightly bent position, 
as if doing obeisance to the god Agni. The two figures above have their hair tied into a knot 
on the nape of the neck. 

The left hand figure holds with both hands, two objects, apparently a sacrificial ladle 
(Sanskrit srwc- or sruea-) and a vessel of ghee(?) In the case of the corresponding figure on 
the right these objects are broken and no longer recognisable. Both these personages wear 
a broad band over the shoulder*. The other pair of worshipping figures, somewhat emaller 
in size, is placed on both sides of the Fire-god about the height of his waist. A very remark- 

3 The technical name of this gesture (mudrd) in Indian iconography is abAaya-mudrd (lit. the posture of 
*no-danger’). 

4 i tes cage of the right hand figure it is laid over the left shoulder, whereas the other figure wearn 

it over the right shoulder. In beth instances it passes under the right arm. . 
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able feature of the figurine near Agni’s left arm is the position of the hands which are crossed, 
Can it be the attitude adopted by the Indian devotee when offering an oblation to the manes 
or ancestral spirits (Sanskrit pitaras, lit., ‘fathers’)> 1 Judging from this detail, we may 
perhaps conclude that the four figures last described are sacrificers, possibly representing 
various forms of the Vedic sacrifice, that to the manes coming last. This assumption 
agrees very well with the chief function of Agni as god of the sacrifice. 

Between the two sets of worshippers we notice two groups each representing am ema- 
ciated bearded person seated on a solid stool or bench, and apparently addressing or teaching 
a youthful person sitting at his feet. The teacher with his hair tied in a top-knot has the 
appearance of an ascetic. Round his knees and waist we see the strip of cloth (paryaaka) 
still used by Indian ascetics of the present day. In sculpture it is usually associated with 
the cross-legged posture. 

The meaning of these two groups is not very clear, but it deserves notice that the stool 
or bench on which the gaunt personage is seated somewhat resembles the Vedic altar (vedi), 
which is described as being slender in the middle. Hence a maiden with a slender waist is 
compared by Indian pocts to such an altar! Can it be that the ascetic seated on the bench 
is Agni again as the sacrificial fire.and at the same time the teacher of wisdom ? 


In order to account for the characteristics of the image described above, it will be neces- 
sary to give a sketch of the Indian Fire-god according to Vedic and epic literature. 

“The chief terrestrial deity [of Vedic mythology] is Agni, being naturally of primary 
importance as the personification of the sacrificial fire, which is the centre of the ritual poetry 
of the Veda. Next to Indra he is the most prominent of the Vedic gods. He is celebrated 
in at least 200 hymns of the Rg-Veda [the whole collection consisting of some 1000 hymns], 
and in several besides he is invoked conjointly with other deities. 

Though essentially a terrestrial god, Agni is sometimes said to appertain likewise to the 
other two spheres of the Universe. For he is identified both with Sirya, the Sun-god, and 
with lightning. He is said to be born in the highest heaven, although as the Fire of Sacrifice 
he is produced by the rubbing together of the two fire-sticks (arepi), which are considered 
to be his parents. He is the kinsman of man, “ more closely connected with human life than 
any other god.”? He is both the spark of vitality and the goblin-slayer (rakgo-han). But 
his chief function is that of transmitting, in the form of the sacrificial fire, the oblation of 
the worshippers to the gods. Hence Agni is considered to be “ the divine counterpart of the 
earthly priesthood.”*® He is both the priest and the seer. 


In the Rigveda “ the anthropomorphism of his physical appearance is only rudimentary, 
his bodily parts having a clear reference to the phenomena of terrestrial fire, mainly in its 
sacrificial aspects.""” Hence the epithets applied to Agni in the earliest Veda, such as 
“ butter-backed,” “ butter-faced ,"” “ seven-tongued,” “‘thousand-eyed,” do mot find 
expression in later iconography. Even the epithet “flame-haired ”’ does not really apply 
to the sculptural representation, which shows the flame as quite distinct from Agni’s hair 

& According to the Vedic ritual the worship of the ancestors requires acta opposed to those practised 
in the cult of the gods. In the former the circumambulation to the left is proscribed (prasavya), in the latter 
that to the right (pradakahina). 

A. A. Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, p. 88. 
Tibia, —T Of. 
Ibid. p. 96. 
Ibid. p. 88. 
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Plate 2 Indian Antiguary 





Fig. a. Figure of Agni. Mathura Museum, No. D. 24 Fiz. 6. image of Agni from Mathura. Lucknow 


Museurn, No T 125. 





Fig. c. Image of \eni 


Britieh Museum, Fig. d. Image of Agni. British Museurn 
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Inthe Bgveda, the god Agni is Wkened to, and sometimes identified with, various anizuale; 
particularly with a bull, a steed and a winged bird. But it is in the Great Epic that he appears 
asa goat. The explanation given by the American savant, the late Professor E. Washburn 
Hopkins is that Agni “ is fond of women and is an adulterer, and for these reasons, he is 
presented asa goat".!0 Another explanation which I venture to advance is that up to the 
present day the he-goat and the ram are the animals generally used as victims in the animal 
sacrifice, the cow being excluded owing to its sacred character, and the pig on account of 
its being regarded as unclean. However this may be, the fact remains that in Hindu 
iconography the goat is both the cognizance and the vehicle of Agni. In the Mahabharata 
Agni is called goat-faced (chagavakira), This is of interest in connexion with the eee 
headed satellites in our sculpture. 

Considering the great importance of Agni in the Vedic religion, it may at first seem 
surprising that images of the Fire-god are so very rare. 

In the Calcutta Museum, which contains by far the largest collection of Indian soedgibaness 
I can find only one specimen Of an Agni image. It is No. 3914 which was described by Dr. 
Theodor Bloch as “a statue of Agni, riding on a ram (mesa), with two hands, one of which 
holds a rosary and the other a kamaydalu [i.¢., a gourd used as a water-pot.] Agni is repre- 
sented as a corpulent dwarf, with a beard, and flames all around his body (From Bihar). 1'8}" 
by 114" "1! 

The Mathura (Muttra) Museum, too, contains only one example of an Agni figure (Plate 
II a).“ Here Agni has the usual pointed beard and halo of flames. He stands between 
two miniature attendants, one of whom has a goat’s head. The upper corners of the sculpture 
are occupied by two garland-carriera hovering in the air. Jt is a curious circumstance that 
this image (height 2’7"), before being brought to the Museum, used to be worshipped by 
the Hindu villagers as the divine seer Nirada. On account of its style it may be assigned 
to the later Gupta period, 

In the Indian collection of the British Museum I noticed two late medieval reliefs of 
blue stone representing Agni, which both belong to the Bridge Collection (Plate II c. d). In 
both these sculptures the Fire-god is seated on a lotus-throne. His raised right hand holds 
a rosary ; his left, resting on the left knee, holds a vessel of some kind. He is bearded ; his 
head is surrounded by flames, and a goat is shown lying at his feet. 

What I believe to be the earliest known image of Agni, is a sculpture in the Lucknow 
Museum (Plate II 6), which seems to have been excavated by Dr. Fiihrer and which was 
subsequently published by Mr. Vincent A.Smith.' It is made of red sandstone and measures 
2'8” in height. Unfortunately it is badly damaged, the face, arms and legs being broken. 
But there can be little doubt that it must belong to the Kusina period (circa 50—250 A.D.) 





10 E, Washburn Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 103. 

11 Theodor Bloch, Supplement Catalogue of the Archeological Collections in the Indian Masssias 
Calcutta, 1911, p. 90. | 

12 J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archeological Museum at Mathura, p. 99. No. D24. Cf. Brindaya 
©, Bhattacharya, Indian Images, pp. 271. 

13 V. A. Smith, The Jain Stipa and other Antiquities of Mathura. Allahabad, 1901, Py 
pl LXXXVIL. Tho museum number is J 123. 
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Dr. Fiihrer called this image “‘ a statue of Vardhamana surmounted by the Lembent Fleme 
of Sanctity,” whereas Mr. Smith rejects this identification and calls it a: “ Statue of a toy 
with aureole of flames,” On account of this aureole of flames, the corpulence of the figure 
and its hair-dress, I feel inclined to interpret it as an early representation of Agni. 

Another Agni image in the Lucknow Museum (Plate III a) shows the Fire-god seated 
on a padmiasana with his goat lying in front of him. This very mediocre piece of sculpture, 
which measures 2'5* by 1'7", came from Rudrapur in the Gorakhpur district, and seems to 
belong to the medieval period.'* 

In this connexion we may also draw attention to a fragmentary medieval sculpture 
in the Lucknow Museum (no. 0 266) which was acquired from Sivadvara, a village in the 
Mirzipur district of the United Provinces (Plate III 6). It shows two groups of attendant 
figures, placed the one above the other. A goat-headed attendant is to be seen in the lower 
group, while the upper group consists of two emaciated male personages, evidently ascetics, 
standing with the upper part of the body slightly bent forward and arms held straight down 
in front of them, crossed at the wrists. On account of these attendants there can be litile 
doubt that the main figure, which is entirely lost, must have represented Agni. 


Finally it should be remembered that certain Paficala copper coins belonging to the 
kings Agnimitra and Bhimimitra bear the effigy of a standing male figure with a five-fold 
crest, which has been explained as a representation of the Fire-god Agni. Recently, however, 
Madame E. Bazin-Foucher has proposed another interpretation. 15 According to her the 
figure in question is a Naga, or more correctly the Naga who according to a Buddhist legend 
related in the Divyavadana was the tutelar genius of Northern Paficala. The new identi- 
fication seems very acceptable, and the images of Agni which are reproduced here may be 
said to confirm it in so far that none of them bears a five-fold crest like the one which charac- 
terizes the figure on the coins. 


With regard to the scarcity of Agni images, it should be borne in mind that Hinduism, 
although derived from the Vedic religion, has a pantheon very different from that of the 
Vedic hymns. In Hinduism the supreme deities are Visnu and Siva. The ancient Fire- 
god Agni has lost the position which he held in Vedic times. No temples are dedicated to 
him, and his images are extremely rare. : 

Although his fundamental character is to be derived from the Vedas, we shall have to 
turn to the Epies and Purinas to find a deseription of his characteristics corresponding to 
those of the images before us. Thus we find in the Matsya-puréga an account of Agni which 
answers to our sculpture in almost every detail. Itruns: ‘Let one make the god provided 
with the sacrificial cord and having a long beard, with a gourd (kamandalu) in the left hand 
and a rosary in the right, provided with a canopy of flames, and with a goat as vehicle, 
blazing and standing in the fire-pit (kunda) and provided with seven flames on his head.’’! 

Other references to Agni from the Purdyas or allied sources which will help to elucidate 
the doubtful points will be extremely welcome. 


14 «Cf. B.C. Bhattacharya, Indian Images, plate XVII. 


15 Btudes Porientalisme publiées Par le Musée Guimet & la mémoire de Raymonde Linossier, Paris, 1932. 
Vol. I, pp. 145-153: 


16 Quoted by B. C. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 27, no. 4, 
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Br B.C. Mazumpan. 

As illustrating the historical significance of the two Hindu social customs noticed in the 
following paragraphs, I would refer particularly to Professor 5. Langdon’s paper on “ The 
Babylonian and Persian Sacaea * in the January 1024 issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

I begin with a description of the highly interesting custom of yearly rejuvenating, cr 
rather of securing longevity to the Raja or the ruling prince by observing a magical 
ceremony, which obtains in the Chauhén ruling houses of Sonpur and Patna in western 
Orissa, How very ancient this custom is, and how deeply itis connected with what prevailed 
once in olden days in Persia, should be considered. 

On the Daéahrd day, which falls on the tenth lunar tithi of the bright fortnight of the 
lunar month of A4vin at the end of the Devi Paja session of the season, a purohit or Brihman 
priest in the employment of the R4j family goes out riding a pony with a retinue of men 
selected for the purpose, declaring that he has become the ruler of the territory. The crowd 
in the streeta haila him mockingly as the Raja, and the pricst on the back of the pony, to 
demonstrate his ruling authority, imposes fines of some easily recoverable amount on this 
man and that man, according to a pre-arranged method. The mock Raja of the hour then 
returns to the RAj palace to doff his authority at a sacrificial altar, being jeered at by the 
erowd when thus returning ; when the ceremony is over, the real Réja, or ruling prince, puts 
on his ceremonial dress and sits upon the Raj gaddi to accept tribute of honour from a large 
number of representative subjects of the State. That the purpose of this ceremony is to give 
a fresh lease of life to the ruler in a mysterious, magical way will, I anticipate, be very clear 
when the ceremony is compared with the old western Asiatic festival of Sacaea. 

It may be noted here that the prehistoric Sumerians began their year in the autumn, 
when the festival of giving fresh life to the king bearing resemblance to the festival of the 
Chauhan rulers, had to be celebrated. Once in ancient India also the New Year commenced 
in the autumn. The term varsc meaning a year, is derived {rem ihe werd targa, ‘rain’, 
and the New Year was once calculated as commencing with the asterism of Arvini at the 
end of the season of rain. When the New Year began in the autumn, the first two months 
constituting that season were named [4a and Urja ; this calculation of the autumn season 
by Iéa (Asvin) and Orja (Kértik) still prevails in India. 

It was in autumn that the New Year festival was celebrated by the Sumerians, when there 
was a carnival of the ‘ Lord of Misrule,’ and men end women were free to indulge in what 
may be said to be far from moral practices. At the end of this festival, lasting from five to 
six days, the king had to appear before the pricst in a temple and efter submitting to some 
mock blows from the priest, received from him his royal garments and other insignia, to 
reign over his kingdom afresh, During the five or six days of the festival a peeudo-king 
was set up ; he moved about in the streets with a merry retinue, defying all rules of social 
decorum and decency. Professor Langdon gives us the report of Strabo and others that this 
pseudo-king, or * King of Misrule’ was scourged and hanged on the final day of the festive 
session, and on the death of that scapegoat, who carried away the evils besetting the king, 
the latter, as I have mentioned, got a fresh lease of life to rule his kingdom. With 1 distinct 
object in view, I note here that I mentioned many years ago in my paper on the goddces 
Durga,! that on the $rd or navami day of the piljd singing of obscene songs was once in 
vogue in Bengal. 

Now it is very important to note that at a later period, many centuries before the 
Christian era, the time for the commencement of the New Year in Babylon and Assyria was 
fixed at the commencement of the spring season. Even when this change in the calculation 
of the year was effected the old time reckoning of the year from the first day of the autumn 


1 J.B.A.S., 1906, p 355, 
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did not fall into disuse, and in the calendar two New Year's days were set down, one 
in the autumn and another in the spring, and on both those days the carnival referred to 
was celebrated. It is also of importance to note that this carnival fixed for celebration in 
the spring passed from Babylonia into Persia under the patronage of Anaitis or Andhita. 
As the Persian form of celebrating the carnival in the spring strongly resembles our 
Indian spring festival called Holi, I mention here the widely known fact that our sarrat 
era begins in the month of Cailra, which is the Madhu month, or the first month of the vernal 
(mddhava) season. Tt need hardly be stated that this reckoning of the New Year from the 
spring came into vogue m India very long ago, though the term sameat was not applied to 
the era to start with, 4 
The old Persian way of observing the Sacaea may now be briefly described. When this 
carnival was celebrated in the spring, the king of the realm only nominally, or rather for 
appearance sake as observing the rules of the festival, ceased to rule temporarily, and a fool 
was chosen for the festive occasion as the bogus king. This bogus king, as Professor Langdon 
informs us, rode naked wpon a horse, holding a fan and complaining of the heat. He was 
escorted by the king’s servants and demanded tribute from everybody. Pots of reddened 
water were carried, with which all were bespattered, and the crowds in the streets enjoyed 
the fun very much. The people in general, men and women alike, are reported to have 
enjoyed these days in merry-moking and in singing obscene songs, forgetting tem 
the usual moral habits of society, The fool, or bogus king, was bespattered with filth by 


the people, but he ceased to play the fool at the end of the carnival, and the real king re- 
assumed his duties in a ceremonial manner. 


We all very clearly see how our Holi festival agrees with the Sacaea in several details. 
In many villages in Bengal the practice still survives that a fool is dreseed up in a funny 
fashion and is carried on a litter through the streets, the assembled crowd singing obscene 
songe and sprinkling reddened waterononeanother. This fool is called in Eengal Holir Raja, 
or the king of the Holi festival. It may also be mentioned here that in connection with the 
Holi festival in Bengal there is a ceremony called meddpeda in which there is the symbolical 
burning in a hut of a lamb, an effigy of a lamb being made of rice paste, Another practice 
observed in many districts of Bengal should also be noticed. 'To celebrate the Holi festival 
an earthen maiica is erected with three graduated floors, the top story being made the smallest. 
Access to the top floor,on which the idol of the presiding deity is seated for purpose of worship, 
is obtained by a winding staircase. The whole of this earthen maiica looks almost like » 
Babylonian zikkwrat in external appearance. It is well-known how throughout northern 
India the men go along the streets, sprinkling reddened water on everybody, and how they 
make indecent jokes at the womenfolk assembled by the roadside as onlookers. How there 
should be such a family resemblance between customs of Western Asia and of India, is not 
easy to determine. 

Now it has to be carefully noted that of our Holi festival, which is so widely popular 
all over India, we get absolutely no trace either in the Vedic literature, or in the sacred texts 
of pre-Purdnic days. It cannot be that this festival of such wide popularity came suddenly 
into existence at some past time when the Purdnic cults and practices commenced to come 
inte force. Even though our very carly religious works do not recognise it, we cannot but 


Attention need hardly be called to the importance to this inquiry of the results of the recent 
excavations at Harappi and Mohenjodaro and of Sir Aurel Stein's explorations between the 
Tnus Valley and the Persian Gulf, I do not myself draw any inference from the facts set 
out above, but leave the question to scholars competent to deal with it. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN INDIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 
By F. J. Rremwarns, M.A. 

A trip to India raises two problems : (I) how to get there, and (II) what to do when you 
arrive. 

I. Of the routes to India I need say little ; but an understanding of them is vital to 
problems of Indian archmology. From Europe you can go by ship (a) by the Red Sea, (b) by 
the Persian Guif or (c) you can walk, if you prefer, through Persia. You can start from the 
Mediterranean or from the Black Sea (Fig. 12). 

From China access is more difficult, for the impossible plateau of Tibet intervenes. China 
has struck westward along the great silk routes which led to Rome, first under the Han dynasty 
round about the beginning of the Christian Era, again in the 7th century under the T’angs, 
on the eve of the Arab irruption, and lastly under the late, lamented Manchus. The Chinese 
never got into India, though they got very near it, but their culture is saturated with Indian 
influences. 

The eastern frontier is as difficult ; true the Burmese and Shans have ravaged Assam, 
and the Arakanese E. Bengal; but the flow of Indian influence is eastward, penetrating Indo- 
China and the isles as far as Borneo. The meeting points of Chinese and Indian culture are 
in Turkestan and N, Annam. 

Il. Having arrived ir India, what is the next step ? 

British interests in India began with trade. (Fig. 1). Our base was the sea. After 
several abortive efforts, the Company secured a foothold in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
Calcutta brought us in touch with outlying provinces of the Mughal Empire, Bombay with 
the Marathis, and Madras with the French. 

(1) From Calcutta, we advanced up the Ganges valley to Patna. Our next moves were 
to Allahabad, where Ganges and Jamuni meet, and up the Doib to Delhi. Oudh lapsed 
only in 1856. 

(2) In Madras our struggle with the French brought us (i) the N. Circars, centring in 
the Masulipatam and the Kistna-Godavari delta, and (ii) the domination of the Carnatic. 
A forty year's struggle ensued with Mysore. 

(3) In Bombay we were up against a tougher folk, the Marithis, and a tougher hinter- 
land. Our thrusts were towards Gujarat, Poona and Delhi. Nagpur lapsed in 1853. 

(4) The Indus valley failed to attract us till after we had boggled our First Afghin War. 

The Mughals’ base was Kabul (Fig. 2). Their first advance was on Delhi, via Lahore, 
and down the Doab to Allahabad. From Lahore they thrust to Multén and the sea, and 
northwards into Kashmir. From Delhi via Ajmer they got to Gujarat; from Agra through 
Ujjain to Khandesh ; and from Allahabad into Bengal and Orissa. Then came a pause. 
The Deccan proved more difficult. They advanced in two stages, first on Ahmadnagar and 
Berar, then on Bijapur and Golkonda and on to the Carnatic and Masulipatam. 

The Maratha base was Poona, in the heart of the Marithé country (Fig. 3). Thence 
they struck south-east as far as Tanjore, where they founded a kingdom ; north into Gujarat, 
and through Malwa to Delhi. From Delhi they moved down the Ganges valley and north- 
west to Lahore and on to Multan. In Nagpur they were in their own country. (Their break 
through to Orissa was an exceptional military freak.). The states they founded in Gujarat 
(Baroda ) and Central India (Indore and Gwilior) and the little state of Sandiir en route for 
the south, still survive. 

All these ‘thrusts’ have one factor in common, although they radiated from such different 
bases (Fig. 4). Their objectives in each case were the centres of population and trade, where 
wealth accumulates, Of these there are four, in order of size :-— 

1. The Gangetic Plain. 3. The Kistni-Godavari delta, 

2. The South. 4. Gujarat. 


> 
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Now density of population is dependent on permanent factors, such as fertility of soil, 
water for irrigation and drainage, a reasonable climate and rainfall. Trade in turn is depen- 
dent on population ; and on other factors, such as accessibility by land or water. 

The movements of the British, the Mughals and the Marajhas are typical of all movement, 
racial and cultural, in India ; the objectives and the routes by which they are attained are more 
or less the same. I say ‘ more or less’ because all generalizations are ipso facto wrong. In 
India there are some physical factors which are not permanent, the rivers for example. 

The plains of the Indus and the Ganges are covered with almost unfathomable silt. Bor- 
ings 1,000 feet deep have failed totouch rock bottom. In such a plain the bed of a large river 
may be twenty or even thirty miles wide, and the river is free to oscillate within these limits. 
The Indus is the worst offender. I shall not recite the full dossier of its crimes, Its waters 
at one time flowed into the Rann of Cutch. One fine day it appears to have gone west, near 
the Sukkur dam, Perhaps it was demoralised by the desertion of its principal consort, the 
Jamuni, which is proved to have formerly flowed into the depression now known as the Hakyi. 

I shall not dilate upon the causes of this river shifting, a common phenomenon all over 
India. There is evidence of climatic changes within historic times and before history began, 
but its interpretation is debated. The hand of man had certainly something to do with it, 
digging irrigation channels and clearing silt. Deforestation, too, may have been a contribu- 
tory factor, and rivers are apt to choke their own courses with the silt they bear, But the 
results are important to the archwologist, for the shifting of rivers involves the shifting of 
human habitation, and accounts for the deserted cities which are scattered all over the Indus 
basin and the delta of the Ganges, , 

Malaria, again, is a factor to reckon with. Of the history of malaria we know little, 
but we do know that vast tracts of country both in N. and 8. India have been thrown out of 
occupation, even in the past century or two, by its ravages. : 

But these variations do not invalidate my contention that the routes followed by British, 
Mughals and Marathas are a constant factor in the genesis and growth of Indian civilization. 
The general pattern is simple, a sort of distorted ‘Z'. Approaching by land from the north- 
west, the first thrust is through the Ganges valley, the second from Agra (or Delhi or Allaha- 
bad) through Malwa or Ajmer toward some seaport in Gujarat; the third diagonally acroes 
the Peninsula towards Madras, Other thrusts, down the Indus valley to the sea, across the 
Deccan towards Masulipatam, or into the fertile valleys of Kashmir or Central India, are 
subsidiary. The deserts of Rajpiitana and the broken country that intervenes between the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Godavari are avoided, except by refugees, for “' the hills contain 
the ethnological sweepings of the plains’. This pattern emerges in most phases of Indian 
history and culture. 

Consider Languages (Fig. 5). Indo-Aryan speech falls into two main categories, 
“Inner” and “Outer”. Linguistic evidence indicates that the centre of diffusion of the 
“Inner " languages (the purest form) lies in the “ Mid-land ” (Madhyadeda) astride the 
Ganges-Indus waterhead, the home of W. Hindi. Westward and north-westward they pass 
through Panjabi to the “ Outer” languages of the Indus valley, eastward through the 
“ Mediate * E. Hindi to the “ Outer ” languages of Bihfir, Bengal, Orissa and Assam. But 
southward (along the middle stroke of the ‘ 4") they break through the “Outer ring to 
the sea (Gujarati), separating ‘‘ Outer” Sindhi from Marathi. 

In Peninsular India, Marathi, advancing south-east (part of the way along the lower 
stroke of the ‘Z’) is brought up short by Dravidian resistence, The “ Outer” languages of 
the Indus valley are up against non-Indian influences, the Irinian speech of Afghan and 
Baloch, and the Dardie languages which survive from Kashmir to Kafiristan. In the ‘no 
man’s land * between the Ganges and the Godavari pre-Aryan tongues of the Dravidian and 
Austric families still hold their own. ; 
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Linguistic differences are as significant as linguistic affinities, for the border zones between 
the chief national languages are also controlled by geographical factors. Thus, the Gangetic 
plain falls into four main cultural areas (W. and E. Hindi, Bihir and Bengal), each with its 
own traditions and customs, each with its own groups of capitals, past and present ; the Indus 
valley has three such areas (Sind, the Middle Indus, N. of Sukkur, and the Panjab proper, 
between the Jhelum and the Sutlej) ; Peninsular India has five (Maratha, Kanarese, Telugu, 
Tamil and Malayalam), and on the flanks of the Central Indian uplands are Gujarit and 
Orissa. 

This grouping is reflected roughly in the traditional, but inexact, classification of Brah- 
mans, the Sarasvata, Kanyakubja, Maithila, Gaur and Utkala of Upper India, the Gurjara, 
Maharastra, Karnata, Andhra and Dravida of the Peninsula. It is reflected, too, in the 
Military History of India(Fig. 6.) As the “cockpit of Europe "is Flanders, where the cultural 
currents of northern and southern Europe converge, so too, the cockpits of India lie in or 
near where a ‘ thrust ' impinges on a transition zone between one cultural area and another, 
e.g.,.0n the Jhelum, where the ‘ thrusts’ from W. and N. Asia emerge through the Salt Range: 
north-west of Delhi, on the threshold of the Mid-land: and round Agra, where they meet the 
routes from western India and the Gangetic plain;on the western borders of Bihar, round the 
gateway to Bengal; on the routes from Gangetic to western India, and on those across the 
Deccan to Madras. 

The distribution of Religions is equally instructive. Early Hinduism arose in the Mid- 
land. Bihar, the home of Buddhism and Jainism, lay beyond the “ Aryan” pale. Both 
these religions challenged “ Aryan” orthodoxy ; both permeated all India. Buddhism lasted 
till the twelfth century in Bengal and in the Deccan ; today it lingers only in the hinterland of 
Orissa. Jainism survives in Rajpitana, in Gujarat and in the Kanarese districts of Bombay, 
in 8. Kanara, and in a little group of villages on the border of N. and 8, Arcot—areas away 
from the main stream of Indian movement and remote from the land of its birth. 


Islam came to India (a) by land through Persia and (5) by sea. The Indus valley can be 
got at both ways, and is overwhelmingly Muslim. In the transitional zone of the Panjib 
the percentage of Muslims falls below 50, and Hindu influences become active ; the resulting 
compromise is the religion of the Sikhs. Passing into the Ganges plain the percentage of 
Muslims steadily declines from about 35 in the Sikh country to less than 10 im Bihar; then 
on the threshold of Bengal it suddenly rises agai, culminating in about 80 in the Ganges: 
Brahmaputra doab (Fig.15). Elsewhere in India the percentage is less than 10, except for a 
slight rise round certain centres of medieval Muhammadan rule (¢.g., Ajmer, Mindi, Abmadii- 
bad, Daulatabad, Gulbarga, etc.) and on the west coast, where it jumps to 22 in Broach and 
- $2 in Malabar. In the Marathi and Tamil country, in Mysore and E. Hyderabad it falls be- 

low 6, and almost peters out in the coastal plain between Midnapur and Guntur, and the 
‘no man’s land ' that lies behind it, zero being reached in Ganjim, 

The trade of Broach and Malabar has been of world importance since the days of Argustus, 
and the maritime influx of Western influence is borne out by the distribution of finds of 
Roman coins (Fig. 9), by the settlement of Pirsis and Ismailifis in Gujarit and Bombay, by 
the Syrian Christians of Tranvancore and Cochin (with their Pahlavi inscribed crosses) and 
by the Jews of Cochin. 


= . * * * * * * = * * s 


With this pattern the archwlogical evidence conforms, as a glance at the sketch map in 
the Imperial Gazetteer atlas will show. Roughly India falls into four major cultural divisions, 
(A) the I dus basin, (B) che Ganges basin,(C) the Central Belt of hills and desert, and (D) the 


Peninsula; 
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The modern kingdom of AfghAnistin is composite. (1) Herat belongs to Persia ; cultu- 
rally and, through most of its history, politically too. (2) Balkh (Bactria) in the Oxus valley 
connects up with Central Asia and China. (3) Kabul lies withjn the Indus basin, and is, like 
Assam, a cultural annexe of India ; it was once a hive of Buddhism, and the seat of a Hindu 
kingdom. (4) Qandahar, the focus of Afghan power, controls the routes from Persia to India 
via Kabul and via Multan. 

Balichistan is shared by the Baloch (of Persian origin) and the Dravidian-speaking 
Brahiiis. Makriin, as a channel of communication, has been practically out of action since 
the days of Alexander, but in the third millennium B.C. it was fairly well populated, and it 
linked ‘Chalcolithic * India with Mesopotamia (Fig. 8). The westward penetration of 
Hinduism is to this day testified by the annual pilgrimage to Hinglaj. 

Under the Achsemenids the Indus valley was Persian. Alexander came to India to assert 
his rights as a Persian king. Seleucus ceded it to the Mauryas, and when the Mauryas col- 
lapsed, the Greeks pushed in from Bactria, to yield it in turn to Parthians and Sakas from 
Persia. Then from Centra] Asia came the Kushans, whose sway lasted longer. ‘Their heirs, 
the Shihis, hung on to Kabul and Und till the coming of Mahmiid of Ghazni, who was by 
eulturea Persian. He annexed Kabul and the Panjab, and Sind acknowledged his suzerainty. 
His successors lost their Persian possessions to the Seljike, and were finally pushed off the 
Tranian plateau by a Turkman raid, which left them only the Panjab. Then came Mubammad 
Ghori, whose armies smashed through thé Indus and Ganges plains to the sea, 

Yet the Indus Valley was not ‘de-indianized’. The distribution of cultural impacts is 
not, however, uniform. Four main cultural areas may be distinguished, (1) the tract north 
of the Salt Range, (2) the Vale of Kashmir, (3) the upper reaches of the Panjab rivers (Central 
Panjab), and (4) the Indus Valley below the Salt Range (W. Panjab and Sind). 

1. In the amphitheatre north of the Salt Range is the densely populated district of 
Peshiwar, which might fairly be called the ‘transformer station’ in the transmission of cul- 
tural currents from Western and Central Asia. Here, on the lower reaches of the Kabul 
river, Alexander found the city of Puskalavati. On the eastern rim of the basin was Taxila, 
with its Indo-Greek city of Sirkap and its Kushan city of Sirsukh, for centuries a centre of 
Indian culture and of the ‘Hellenistic’ art of Gandhara. Not far distant at Mansehra and 
Shaihbazgarhi, are the only two Kharosthi inscriptions of Adoka. 

The Kharosthi alphabet is an adaptation of Aramaic (the script of Persian officialdom) 
to the requirements of Indian phonetics, Its use in India, as against the eseentially Indian 
Brihmi, is characteristic of the Indus basin, a distribution which anticipates the latter day 
rivalry between Persian and Nagari scripts, 

The history of the Greek tradition in this area is vividly reflected in the coinage. Already 
in Bactria the Greeks had been to some extent ‘persianized’. As soon as they crossed the 
Hindu Kush, Indian scripts and Indian languages appear on their coins. The gods remain 
Greek, though some Greeks, we know, became Buddhists, others Hindus. The Kushins took 
up the Greek tradition, and added to it a cosmopolitan galaxy of cults, Irinian, Buddhist 
and Hindu. On the coins and monuments of the Kushins the process of ‘ indianization ’ 
ean be traced in detail, Kanishka stood forth as the Constantine of Mahiyinist Buddhism ; 
Vasudeva, his successor, was an ardent Saiva, With the decline of the Kushins Taxila 
waned, and a new cycle began far away in the Ganges plain. Of the rest of the Indus basin 
little need be said, 

2. Kashmir, a cultural cul de sac, developed on her own lines the tradition of Gandhiran 
art, evolving a style of architecture which is almost Hellenic in the severity of its ornament, 
and quite unlike anything to be found in India, Under Muslim rule Kashmir became even 
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more eccentric ; anything more un-Indian or more un-Saracenic than a Kashmir moeque it 
would be difficult to conceive. 


3. The Panjab is sterile in relics of the past. 


4. South of the Salt Range a line of Buddhist stipas follows the course of the Indus 
almost to the sea, a faint but quite clear echo of Gandhira. Hinduism flourished in the 
ancient city of Bribmanibdd and in the port of Tatta, too; a reflex apparently of the culture 

of Gujarat. Sassanian contacts are frequently in evidence, and the cult of the sun, of which 
Multan was a centre, owed its vogue, perhaps, to Zoroastrian influence. The Arab conquest 
(711 A.D.), which extended to Multan, cut Sind adrift from Indian life. Of the Arabs nothing 
of note survives. Underthe Delhi Sultanate art revived at Multan, with a Persian leavening 
which gathered strength till it culminated in the intensively ‘persianized’ tombs of eighteenth 
century Hyderabad. 
B. GANGETIC INDIA. 

The Ganges plain, as already noted, comprises four main cultural areas, (1) the Midland, 
the home of Western Hindi, (2) a transitional area centring in Oudh, where Eastern Hindi, 
mediate between ‘Inner’ and ‘Outer ’ languages, is spoken, (3) Bihar, or rather the area of 
Bihari speech, and (4) cast of the salient of the Rajmahal Hills, Bengal, with extensions into 
Assam and Orissa. 


From Vedic literature it is inferred that ‘Aryan’ culture, established in the first instance 
in the Panjab, shifted to the Mid-land and then down the Ganges-Jamuni doab, and finally 
embraced Oudh and N, Bihar. At each stage it grew less like the culture of the Rig-veda, 
and closer to the India of today ; in short, it became ‘indianized’. This indianized culture 
flooded Bengal, Orissa and Assam and pressed on to Indo-China. Its ‘area of standardiza- 
tion’ lay between the Sutlej and the western border of Bengal. It saturated Buddhism and 
Jainism, which re-interpreted but did not repudiate it. 

Of the pre-Buddhist culture of this area, except for some scattered finds of stone and 
copper implements, archeology knows nothing. The earliest datable remains are Mauryan, 
centring in Bihar, and of them the best known ere based on Persian models ; in fact, some 
scholars would postulate a ‘Magian period’ of Indian history. But Asoka’s free standing 
pillars differ in many details from their structural prototypes at Persepolis ; in short, they 
are not Persian, but Indian. 


On the fall of the Mauryas other centres of cultural activity arose. The history of fost- 
Mauryan art can be traced at Mathura, in the opposite end of the Ganges plain, or at Sarnath 
near Benares. Mathura was held by the Kushans : naturally evidence of Kuehn influence and 
and the Greek tradition which the Kushins carried on is there abundant, mostly Jain, and 
intensively indianized. But the Kushin tradition is not alone in the field. Another factor, 
which owes little to Greece or Persia, is operative, crudely at first, but destined to bear fruit 
in the art of the Guptas, and to crystallize in the curvilinear spires and exuberant decoration 
of the ‘Northern Style’ of architecture. Its place of origin we do not know ; there are several 
types of spire, none of which can be assigned to any particular area. Quite possibly they were 
evolved from the simpler village temples of Bihar, and bent bamboo roofing may or may not 

‘be their prototype. The style survives most completely in the temples of Orissa, where 
Muslims are so few. It extends, with local variations, throughout Upper India, as far west as 
Sind, into the Bombay Deccan to Pattadkal, within the Kanarese border, to Ganjim on the 
east (Mahendragiri, Mukhaliiigam) and even to Himalayan Kangra. The ‘Northern Style’, 
however, and the Hinduism for which it stands, were not alone in the field. Under the long- 
lived Pala dynasty Bihir and Bengal, distinct as usval, as the ruins of Nalanda and Paharpur 
testify, preserved their native Buddhism till the Muslims came, 
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With the Muslim conquest the centre of cultural energy shifted to Delhi. The Delhi 
Sultans began by building mosques from the debris of temples. Then they set Hindu crafts. 
men to interpret Islamic forms. Under the early Tughlags there was a brief reversion to 
Islamic purism, but Indian feeling soon re-asserted itself, and the break-away of the lower 
provinces, Jaunpur and Bengal, involved artistic as well as political independence. The Hindu 
artists employed by the African Shihs of Jaunpur aimed apparently at novelty and attained 
it in the Egyptian-like ‘propylons’ of their mosques. The architects of Muslim Bengal never 
grasped the spirit of Islamic art, their mosques are ill-proportioned, their decoration over- 
elaborate ; the blend of the two cultures is less successful than elsewhere. 


C. THE CENTRAL BELT. 


The affinities of north Rajpiitina lie with Delhi, those of south Rajpitana with Gujarat. 
Malwa and Bundelkhan] are associated in language and culture with the Mid-land ; Rewa 
and the little group of States to the west of it, which constitute Baghelkhand, speak a dialect 
of E. Hindi. They are in close touch on the north with Allahabad, where Ganges and Jamunii 
unite, and on the south with the upper reaches of the Narbadi and the Mahinadi (the Chat- 
tisgarh plam). The Narbadi marks traditionally the border between N. and 8. India. 
Across it run the chief routes from Upper India to the Deccan and the sea. Culturally its 
middle reaches belong to Malwa. It is bounded on the south by the Satpura, Mahadeo and 
Maikal Hills, a cultural barrier dominated by Dravidian and Mundi speaking tribes, which 
broadens out eastward into the Choti Nagpur plateau. Cross these three ranges, and you 
are among Marithas, and Gonds. 


The Copper Age culture of the Ganges valley extends over the Choti Nigpur plateau 
and southward into the Central Provinces as far as Gungerii, in Balighat district, on the 
watershed between the Narbada and the Godavari. South of this it did not go (Fig. 8). 


In the Mauryan period and after, the key positions were Saiichi and Bharhut. Bharhut 
is in Baghelkhand on an ancient route from Allahabad to Jabalpur. Saiichi lay apparently 
at the junction of several routes leading from the upper Ganges valley to Ujjain and thence 
to Paithan and the Deccan or westward to the sea at Broach (Fig.7).. Round Sajichi, where 
Asoka carved his edicts, is grouped an instructive series of monuments. The Besnagar pillar 
is typical ; the capital is of Mauryan pedigree, but the shaft is quite un-Persian ; it records, 
in Brahmi characters, its dedication to Vishnu by Heliodorus, a Vaishnava Greek and envoy of 
King Antialcidas of Taxila at the court of a Sunga king. Near by is a record of the Andhras, 
co-heirs with the Greeks and Sungas of the Mauryan heritage. Safichi plainly was the meet- 
ing point of Andhra, Suiiga and Greek, Saiichi and Bharhut disclose the growth of Indian 
eulture up to Gupta times; and it is in this Central Belt that Gupta art is best preserved 
(Fig 11). South of the Satpura-Maikal barrier, the Vakatakas took up the Gupta tradition. 
It was they apparently who passed it on to Ajanta, and from Ajanta the Calukyas, not 
long after, derived certain Gupta elements in their art. 


As already noted, the Central Belt lay within the area of the Northern Style; and it 
preserves at Khajuriho, Gwalior and other places some of its finest examples. Under the 
Kalacuris of Jabalpur and Chattisgarh the Gupta and Northern styles were blended. The 
only part of the Central Belt in which the Muslims won a foothold was Malwa, and here, at 
Mindi, though not uninfluenced by the decorative taste of Gujarat, they followed Delhi 
models more closely than any other “Provincial * school. Of the Gond kingdoms in the south 
(Mandla, Kherla, Chanda), which held Islam at bay till the eighteenth century, nothing of 
distinctive artistic interest remains, 
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D. PENINSULAR INDIA. 


Though evidence of a definite chalcolithic culture is wanting in the Peninsula, remains of 
the Stone Ages and of a ‘megalithic’ culture are abundant. Palwolithic artifacts of early 
types and mostly of quartzite occur plentifully on and in the laterite of the Palir plain behind 
Madras, and scattered over the Deccan plateau south of the Kistni ;eleewhere the finds are not 
50 numerous, possibly because they have not been looked for, but the distribution is wide. 
Neolithic celts of ordinary types are common in the uplands, especially around Bellary, and 
are also found in the plains; and the ‘shouldered’ type, characteristic of Malaya, have been 
found in the Godavari Agency and in Singhbhim. ‘Pygmy’ flints occur in Sind, Gujarit, 
Bundelkhand and elsewhere. But in the present state of knowledge no inference can safely 
be drawn from these distributions (Fig. 14) of types so standardized. 

The ‘megalithic’ culture, on the other hand, is more specialized, and cultural areas are 
well defined. Dolmens, kistvaens and stone circles are found all over the Deccan plateau 
from Nagpur almost to the Nilgiris and in the plains behind Madras. A rather different 
culture is found in the Nilgiris themselves. In Malabar the graves take the form of rock- 
hewn tombs. Around Madras clay coffins are in fashion, in Tinnevelly urn burials. The 
gtave furniture suggests that all these cultures are connected, and associated coin finds in 
N. Mysore and elsewhere indicate that. the culture was in full swing at the beginning of the 
Christian era (Fig. 13). 

So much for prehistory. The history of the Peninsula dawns with the edicts of Asoka 
at Girnar and Sopari in the Bombay Presidency, Jaugada in Ganjiim and at four sites on or 
south of the Kistna (Maski, Kopbal, Siddhapura and Yerragudi). This distribution (Fig, 10) 
suggests routes which follow the ‘Z’ pattern of other cultural distributions. 

Gujarat is traditionally regarded as ‘southern’, though all but a little of it lies north of 
the Narbad&. Historically it is associated with Rajpitana, Malwa and the Deccan. At 
Girnar, in Kathifiwir, are records of Asoka, of the Satrap Rudradiman and of Skanda Gupta. 
The Andhras, too, held part of it for a time. The coins of the earlier satraps bear legends in 
Greek, Kharosthi and Brahmi script (all on the same coin), the Greek being used for trans- 
literating Indian words. Cashtana's successors dropped Kharosthi, and their Greek dege- 
nerated into illegibility. These types the Guptas copied for their western provinces, sub- 
atituting Hindu for Buddhist symbols. Gupta art did not reach so far. 

Medieval Gujarit conformed to the ‘Northern Style’, but enriched it with the most 
exquisite carving in stone, The passion for decoration, which transformed the severe tradi- 
tions of Mauryan and Kushin into the exuberance of Safichi and Amarivati, in Gujarat 
attained its highest expression, and had lost none of its vitality when [slim took possession. 
It is to this that the Muslim art of Gujarat owes its peculiarly Indian charm. 

In the rest of S. India, there are five main cultural areas answering to the five chief lan- 
guages, Marathi, Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese and Malayalam. 

1. In the Maratha country the early satraps and their successors, the Andhras, left 
something more than their signatures in the caves of Nasik and Karli. They transplanted 
there the tradition of Saichi and all that lay behind it, a tradition which inspired the sculp- 
ture and painting of Ajanta, till the Cilukyas established their sway over the greater part of 
the Deccan and transferred the centre of Deccani life across the Dravidian border to Badimi. 
Centuries later, the Yidavas of Maharastra broke away from Kanarese rule, renewed contact 
with the North and dotted the lava plains with curvilinear towers. 


9. As above noted, the Telugu Andhras’ hold on Paithan placed them in touch with 
Safichi. In the Telugu country proper their capital was at or near Amarivati on the Kistna. 
Amaravati became a Buddhist centre probably in the second century B.C., and Buddhism 
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throve there under the Andhras and their successors, the Ikgvikus. The afipa was rebuilt 
or re-embellished more than once, and the sculptures, which now adorn the staircage of the 
British Museum, belong to its Intest phase. Their affinities lie with Gandhira and Mathuri, 
and it is probably through Safichi that they came. But here that culture struck no deep 
roots, and did not survive the Calukyan conquest of Telingiina and its later absorption in the 
Chéla empire. . 

3. Mcanwhilo, in the Palir plain, the Tamils got busy with rock-cut temples and launched 
‘ Dravidian" architecture on its long career. Structural experimenta soon followed, for the 
seventh century Pallavas were vigorous and creative, and by the end of the century the 
‘ Dravidian’ type was established, owing little except its sculptural themes to any other cul- 
ture. Under the Chalas the centre of activity shifted to the plain of the Kavéri, and a new 
phase opens with the great temple of Tanjore. Later developments are rather obscured by 
wholesale rebuilding under the Vijayanagar emperors, who spread Dravidian architecture 
all over their Telugu and Kanarese dominions. After them, in the south, the Madura Niya- 
kas elaborated the tradition of Vijayanagar ; end it still dominates the southern half of the 


Peninsula. 


4. In the Kanarese country, thanks to their geographical position, the Calukyas of 
Bidami had several cultural alternatives from which they could choose. In and around 
their capital they experimented with the Ajanta tradition, the ‘Northern Style’ and that of 
their predecessors, the Kadambas, but the basio ingredient was Pallava. Then came a break. 
The Rastrakitas took over the Western Deccan (754-973 A.D.), and concentrated their 
artistic energies on a rendering of Cilukya models at Ellora, Their fall marks a new depar- 
ture. The restored Cailukyas modified the Pallava tradition on ‘Northern’ lines, and embel- 
lished it with a wealth of sculptural detail second only to that of Gujarit. Their heirs, the 
Hoysalas, brought this new ‘Chalukyan Style’ to maturity, but it did not survive the destruc- 
tion of their capital by the armies of Delhi, 

5. The Malayalam culture of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore is an unsolved puzzle. 
The language is closest of all Dravidian languages to Tamil, yet it has the highest percentage 
of Sanskrit words of any Dravidian tongue, while Tamil has the fewest. The Nambidris are 
the strictest Brahmans in India, and in practice the most unorthodox. It is possible that, 
secluded from foreign intrusion by the Ghats, the Malayilis preserve a more ancient type of 
orthodoxy than the rest of India, The architecture, both Hindu and Muslim, except in the 
south of Tranvancore, where Tamil models prevail, is unlike anything else in India, and the 
nearest parallels are in Kashmir. The archmological evidence is meagre and difficult to 
interpret, even the Pahlavi of the Syrian crosses. Yet no part of India has been in closer 
touch with the West. 

Of the Deccan Sultanates, Ahmadanagar and Berar (and the Bahmanis, too, according 
to Firishta) were of Brahman origin ; Abmadnagar, Golkonda and Bijapur were Shiah; Bidar 
was Turki, from Georgia. None of them had much in common with Delhi, and, once the 
tie was cut, they were thrown on their own resources, and on what fresh blood they could 
import from Persia or Africa, Up to 1400 A.D. the Bahmanis followed Delhi models, due, no 
doubt, to the wholesale importation of Delhi craftsmen by Muhammad bin Tughlag in 1829. 
Then Persian architects were imported, but with the decline of the Bahmanis indigenous 
influences came into play, for under the later Sultanates Indian craftsmen, Indian clerks and 
Indian languages were freely used. 


* * = * 2 * + * * * . 


The foregoing survey explains to some extent the unity and diversity of Indian culture. 
Northern India is an‘area of shifting boundarics. From the Salt Range to the seas there 
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is no substantial physical barrier, no clearly defined belt of cultural transition, except perhaps 
at Delhi and on the threshold of Bengal. In the south the boundaries of Tamil, Marathi 
and Gujarati are well defined by wide zones of rough country, Marathi is separated from 
Kanarese and Telugu by the line between lava and gneiss. Only the Kanarese—Telugu 
frontier is ill-defined. 

The geography of Upper India favours uniformity of culture, but the area is too vast for 
political cohesion ; even the Mughals held it together with difficulty. The smaller and better 
defined geographical units of the Peninsula foster cultural variety and the development of 
conscious and politically well-knit nationalities. On the other hand, Northern Incia is open 
to the impact of foreign influences from the West and Central Asia. Such impacts, whether 
destructive or creative, reach the Peninsula either from Upper India (at reduced voltage) 
or by sea; and the sea-borne impacts are rarely transmitted through the Western Ghats. 
The direction along which cultural currents travel is governed by permanent geographical 
factors. Their effect varics with the distance from source and the cultural medium through 
which they pass ; but the medium is sufficiently continuous to ensure that, whatever changes 
may occur, the product is unmistakably Indian. 


KASHMIRI PROVERBS. 
Br Pasorr Axaxo Rout, Satracan, Kasauta. 
(Continued from p. 199 supra, and concluded.) 
Apis dani mushkil péni. 

A lump of flesh given to a person of low degree is difficult for him [to eat]. (1.e., out of 
vanity he becomes more concerned to display it to others than to eat it himeelf.) 
Azmormul gav pormul. 

One [who has been] tested is [easily] vanquished. (¢.g., even a proud person is apt to 
yield to a person who knows his secrets.) 
Begéri ti gatshi bronthut gatshun. 

Even to perform impressed labour, it is well to go early. (e.g., an old prisoner may 
become a warder, veated with authority over prisoners who have come in later.) 
Begéri ti gatshi jan pithi karani. 

Even impressed labour should be performed properly. (i.¢., it should be a first principle 
in life to perform with all earnestness the work we have to do. 
Chénty phar ta gontshan war. 

Vain bragging and twisting of moustaches. (Used in the sense of ‘smart clothes and 
empty pockets.’ Cf. the Hindi, ghar ki kori miichea hi miichea hain.) é 
Dohay doh chi na lihiy dain, 

All days are not equal. (Cf. ‘Christmas comes but once a year.’) 

Dudarhimyuk hak ? 

[Is it the truth, or is it merely] drift wood of Dudarhima ? 

Note.—Hak has a double meaning here, riz., ‘truth,’ and ‘drift wood.’ At Du- 
darhama, 14 miles north of Srinagar, drift wood is collected in large quantities from 
the Sindh river. 

Jinnas ku-jinn. 

A demon met by a more ferocious demon. (Said of a wicked person having to deal 
with a person more wicked than himself. Cf. the saying, ‘diamond cuts diamond.') 
Kani kar kini ach kathin gilan, 

Sheth sis shaitdn tut kut pilan. 

The one-eyed made a hard wink with his blind eye, 

How can even sixty thousand Satans attain to that height ! 
Kil, kitsur ta machi-tical dushmane Paighambar. 

The dark, the brown-haired and the freckled [is] the enemy of the Prophet. 

Explanation.—This saying has reference to Shimar, one of Yazid’s generals, who was 
of this complexion, and who slew Husain, the second of the two sons of * Ali and grandson 
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of Mubammad, on the plain of QurbalA ; hence a person of this complexion is reproached as 
being by nature vile and infamous. 
Kir gayi tir—yit kamén-kash kash kagés tyit thud witi. 

A daughter is like an arrow, [which] will reach as high as the archer ean shoot it. 

Explanation —The marrying of a daughter to a great man’s son depends upon the amount 
of the dowry that can be given her by her parents. 

Kadkoni kikani karahan ghara, amma yirabal-kikani dinak na karan. 

The wives of brothers would live [peacefully] together, but the women who meet them 
at the ghd will not let them. (i.¢., these women ever gossip and delight in sowing seeds 
of discord.) 

Kiiris ta krithis chi sdrty khotsén. 

All are afraid of the malevolent and the malignant. 
Mé kun zan tst kun wuchén, sharis shor andriy dsén, 

Looking towards me, [but in reality] looking towards thee, the squint-eyed [is] tainted 
internally. 

PS had Hindi proverb, seu mea phild, hazdr men kind, savd likh 
meh eiichd-tind, meaning, ‘ of persons with leucoma in the eye, only one in a hundred ; of 
the one-eyed, only one in a thousand ; of the squint-eyed, only one in a Iekh end a quarter 
can be trusted.’ Cf. also the Shahabid proverb quoted by Mr. Oldham in Folklore, XLI, 
No, 4, p. 340. 

Navi nawéin ta préni préndn. 

The new are becoming newer, and the old older. 

Explanation.—This is said, in jealousy, by old servants of new servants, or by children 
of a deceased wife in regard to their step-brothers and step-sisters, 

Purmut jinn. 

A demon, and literate to boot. (The idea being that a wicked person becomes worse 

if he receives a little education.) 


Pyud shal gav pddar-sah. 

A tame jackal is [equal to] a lion. (¢.g., a servant acquainted with his master’s secrets 
and shortcomings becomes dangerous.) . 
Qiblas kun gayam zanga. 


My feet happend to turn towards Mecca. 

Ezxplanation.—Muhammadans bow their heads in prayer towards Mecca. To stretch 
the feet towards that city would savour of irreverence. The saying is used by way of re- 
pentance for rudeness towards an elder. 

Shayi chukho zi jayi chukho. 

If at home, thou art in the [safest] Place. (Cf. the English proverb, ‘ East or west, home 
is best’; and J. H. Payne's line, ‘ Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home.’) 
T str gav tamécha ‘Izré’il. 

A thief is a blow from the Angel of Death. 

Wanana wanana chu koh tani nashan. 

Even a hill is worn away by talking and talking. (Said of a talkative, stingy person). 
Cf. the English proverb, ‘ Constant dropping wears the stone ; also the Indian proverb, * By 
continual use the rope cuts the curbstone of the well,’ 

Woth ai tshana ta sida kami 1 

If I leap down (i.¢., incur risk), what will be the gain? (Cf. the English saying, ‘ Look 

before you leap.) 
Yuthuy zuwa tithuy suwa. ; 
As much as I can afford I shall sew (i... make clothes to wear). (Cf. the English 


Proverb, ‘ Cut your coat according to your cloth’; also the Italian, * According to your purse 
govern your mouth.’) 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


BUDDHIST LOGIC: By Tu. Srcmeesatsxy, 
Vol. 1. Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXVI. pp. xii+ 
560. Academy of Sciences of the United Soviet 
Republics ; Leningrad, 1932. 

It was my privilege in the September number to 
review the second volume of this work, i 
the translation of the Nydyabindu and other passages 
in Indian treatises on logic, which provide the basis 
for the exposition of the system in this volume ; and 
through the courtezy of the suthor the latter has 
been received in time for me to review it. But 


moreover not yet been fully explored, is summed 
up here and is not to be pronounced on lightly, All 
I can do is to emphasize a few of the aspects which 
appear to me specially deserving of attention. 


only secondarily to a gift for setting out his views 
cogently and attractively, and primarily rather to 

hard thought which has enabled him to 
i inci from & mass of 


illuminates his subject with striking comparigons. 
The method is unquestionably beset with pitfalls. 
For under the rules governing Indian philosophi- 
cal discussions the fundamental ideas are 
often not ecxplicitly brought to daylight or 
are befogged by the use of terms which can be inter- 
preted in more ways than one, so that, as we know 
from many examples, comparison with European 
systems may guide us to wrong conclusions. Such a 
charge has at times been laid at the author's door 
with some degree of justification, but, just as he 
avoided tendenciousness on the whole in translating 
the Nydyabindu, so hore he shows himself conscious 
of this danger by indicating points of difference as 
well as-of likeness, and only in occasional passages 
would I suspect him of reading into his philoyophers 
a meaning they did notintend. The parallols indeed 
are worked oat with such critical acumen that his 
book may well exert considerable influence on Euro- 
pean thought. For if we accept hia views, we must 
look on Buddhist logic as one of the most original 
ucts of the Indian mind, or even as the most 
original. Diinign was, however, too much in 
advance of his times to make his basic principles 
generally acceptable to his contemporaries and suc- 
ceeding generations, and thus it came about that his 
work has influenced the details of orthodox Indian 
logic to m greater degree than the lay-out of the 
system. 
The treatment adopted by Professor Stcherbatsky 


is suited to Buddhist logic in a way that it would 
not have been to the more involved thinking of the 


Nyfya-vaisesika system, The difference between 
the two, aa he rightly emphasises, ultimately derives 
from the attention paid by the Buddhists to episte- 
mology. As they took up detailed study of those 
subjects only which had a well-defined bearing on 
their beliefs, we must assume that the reason for 
this is to be sought in the philosophy of their religion. 
To have accepted the realist views of the Nyfya 
would have been fatal to their doctrines, and by 
demonstrating that knowledge expressible in words, 
whether derived from perception or inference had 
behind it only the authority of our imagination and 
did not necessarily correspond to any external rea- 
lity, they made ready the path for MahiyAna dogma- 
tics. That logic was applicable only to the samerté 
plane of knowledge was thus no objection to its 
practice; na Ai sarkurtisopdnam antarena tattea- 
prisidasikhardrohanam vipascitah, aa they were 
accustomed to say. Except where this principle of 
the two planes of knowledge is insufficiently recog- 
nixed by the suthor, his arguments seem to me to be 
in the main conclusive. His explanation of the 
Buddhist theories on the perceptual judgment, 
inference and syllogism is novel, illuminating and 
convincing, epithets which apply equally to his des- 
cription of their views of negation and relations. 
Nowhere else for instance are the exact implication 
of the trairipya of the middle term so clearly 


brought out. 


But is he really right about the nirvikelpaka form 
of pratyakya? The object of perception is stated 
by Dharmakirti and Dharmottara to be svalaksana, 
and the perception itself is necessarily limited to o 
point-instant, a krana; it is inexpressible in words 
and conveys merely an impression of the senses, 
before the imagination starts to interpret the prati- 
bhdsa, the image which the sense concerned imprints 
on that one of the five sensory consciousnesses which 
is related to it. It is this first instant of perception 
which alone is effective as being devoid of the aid of 
theimagination; its action is denoted by the indefinite 
word, arthakriyd, which is sornetimes explained as 

. The term evalakeana is here trans- 
lated by the Thing-in-itself, an unfortunate use of 
a Kantian term, which inevitably brings in associa- 
tions foreign to Buddhist conceptions ; and, basing 
his exposition on the late Tatteasangraha (a work, 
of which we urgently require a good translation), 
the author concludes that these logicians looked on 
this part of perception as attaining ultimate reality. 
Some justification might be seen for this in the fact 
that the word nirvikalpaka applies also to knowledge 
that has reached the stage of omniscience, but it is 
quite certain that Dinnfga accepted the Mahfyinns 
doctrine of dharmanairdimya, prevalent in his day, 
according to which the analysis of phenomena into 
point-instants and dharmas was true for the sarierti 
only and did not represent ultimate reality. In the 
Nydyamukha (tr. Tucci, 50) he opposes the admdnya 
cognised by inference to the svalaksana apprehended 
by perception, and the lakrana, we are told (ib., 53), 
consists of many dharmas. Thia reminds me of 
Aévaghosa’s phrase (Saundarananda, xvi, 48) that 
the elements must be considered sémdnyatah avena 
ca laksanena, “with respect to their general and 
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specific characteristics." In fact Dinniga's view is 
that perception approhends only the rideyas of an 
object, as opposed to a's doctrine that 
bare perception, dlocanamdira, ‘ givea' svariipa, that 
ia, both the widesaa and the edmdnya. The standard 
illustration of perception in the Nydyabindu, that of 
nfla, ia 3 significant ; for according to the dog- 
mativta the object, rigaya, of each senso waa divided 
into & number of primary varieties, nila being one 
such of rdpa. It looks therefore aa if the specific 
of the dikarmas making up one of these primar 
varieties. Arthakriyd again indicates that it is this 
first moment in perception alone which is offective 
and that it is so as determining our attitude to the 
object, whether of attraction or repulsion; it is 
therefore a correction the Nyiyn) view on this 
point and is » because on the plane of 
samerii the point-instant alone is real and « hi 
olse intellectual construction. How far later Bud- 
dhist logicians developed Dinnigu's theories on this 
aspect of perception seems to mo a matter for further 
enquiry and on more rigorous lines than thos fol- 
lowed by Professor Stchorbataky, whose views about 
the thing-in-iteelf should for tho present be regarded 
with much reserve, é 
The above discussion suggests the one obvious 
weaknoss in his oquipment, a certain blindness to 
tho historical development of ideas, This is plainly 
visible in his attribution to the earliest Buddhism of 
the dharma theory aa set out in the Abhidharmakeda, 


and equally to my mind in his assumption that the 


form which the Simkhya system took inthe classical 
period was already fully present in its original formu- 
lation. Buddhist phi and logic took many 
Remerations of laborious thinking to work out, and 
we cannot hope to understand either completely 
they evolved, But the day for such tanddi 
has hardly arrived yet, and will not do so till all 
the available texts are published and the higher 
criticiam has boon applied to them. 

Though I have insisted ona side of the book which 
rouses & spirit of opposition in mo, its real value is 
not impaired thereby, and I would observe that a 
work so powerful and so original cannot expect 
immediate and entire acceptance, and that it has 
advanced our knowledge to a degree that will take 
much time for sasimilation. Our grateful recogni - 
tion of the author's achievement will be best shown 
by & more prolonged critical consideration than I 
have been able to give it for the purpose of this 
review. 

E. H. Jouxsros, 


Tae Maveray Potrry. By V. R. RaMacwawona 
DIKSHITAR. Madrasa University Historical Series, 
No. VI. 10% 7 inches; pp. viii, 304, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1932. - 
The subject of the political institutions of the 

Mauryan dynasty is so well-worn, not to say thread. 
neh lechae ya Mac Basan that is both new and 
true about it is to be expected except from apecia- 
lists, and the author of these reprinted lectures, 
who is clearly no specialist, would have been better 
advised to keep to the beaten track and avoid con- 
troversial matter so far na possible, In the 

whore he does a0, he shows he can write sensibly 





| reign Buddhism reached the parting of 





| Further all technical 


| that, while the Arthaédatra ia unitary 


| cireumspection is required in 


enough, and nothing is to be gained by discussing 
me demonstrably wrong. But it should be stated 
clearly that his contention that Adécka was not a 
Buddhist is definitely incompatible with the evidence 
now available, If he had suggested on the strength 
of the edicts that wo are mistakenly inclined to see 


| too deep a gulf between Hinduism and Buddhism 


at that period, his view would have been worth 
considering ; for it is possible to hold that Buddhism 
was not then regarded as further outside the Hindu 
fold than, say, the worship of Krsna that must 
have been alroady in ita stages. Those who 
like speculation might even think that in Adoka‘s 
i the ways 
and took the road which led both to ita becoming a 
world religion and to ita separation from Hinduism 
with the consequence of ultimate extinction in the 
land of ita origin. I should also point out that no 
discussion of the Adoka legends is of any valuo 
which ignores, as is dono here and in another recent 
publication I have been reading, Przyluski's now 
famous book on the subject, in which the original 
authorities are translated from the Chinese and 
brilliantly interpreted. 

Much space is given up in this book to a consider: 
ation—on faulty lines—of the date of the Artha- 
édstra of Kautilya ; as it is evidently not yot realised 
that there is no hope of arriving at a definite date 


| till much more research has been done, it may be 


of use to mention thoes points which are fundamen 
tal. Firstly only two quotations in literature are 


| of real importance ; that from tho 1 


Pratijndyaugan- 
» assuming thet the play is by a kari of 
tho first rank and that therefore it is Kautilya who 
is the borrower, gives us the upper limit, the author 
of the play being acquainted with a 
Buddhacarita. The lower limit ia given by Sara's 
Jdiakamdld, but is unfortunately uncertain in {ts 
effect (I nover said, pace the author, that this work 
of Sdra’s was translated into Chinese in 44 A.D.) 
Next a stringent lexicographical examination ia 
required for words such ag pustoka, nirdjana, nivi, 
otc., which seem to belong to a late period ; the 
earliest occurrence of each word in other works or 
inscriptions should be noted. Thore may also be 
words which dropped out of use in a later period. 
terms and their earliest use 
elewhere should be examined. Thus prokrti was 
evidently borrowed from that Simkhya school, 
which postulated eight prakrtis as the primary 
constituents of the individual, Any cultural indi- 
eations, such as tho use of war chariots, must by 
considered. Finally, detailed comparison is neces- 
sary of the exact stage of Kautilya’s political cato- 
fories and legal conceptions. Important work has 
already been done in this last direction, but with 
inconchisive resulta for want of bearing in mind 
work, free 
from extensive interpolation, other legal and politi- 
eal works have had not the same fortune; much 
drawing conclusions. 
The indications at present point to some date in the 
early centuries of our era, but it would be abaurd 
to be dogmatic till some scholar of encyclopedic 
knowledge and sound judgment is prepared to spend 
years oxamining the ovidance. 
E. H. Joaxsro» 
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Excyrctorapia Muwpanica. By J. Horrmany, 
in collaboration with A. van Exxren. Vols. I-VI, 
AJ. 10X74; pp. xv, 2145. Patna, Govt. Pros, 
1930-32, Re. 48. 


Attempts have been made to show their connection 
with languages further to the east, with which it 
has been alleged they form a so-called Austro- Asiatic 
group. Ontheother hand J. Prayluski, in « number 
of brilliant articles, has demonstrated that Sanskrit, 
, borrowed at some early 


in attempting to establish original connection bet. 
ween Primitive Mupd4 and Primitive Dravidian. 
No such comparisons will have much value until the 
comparative grammar of the Dravidian languages is 

i which the author classes as 


anthropologists, ‘ . ~ 
tude by adding a detailed index relating to the im- 
mense mass of anthropological material which the 


contains, for at prosent there is no 





partially with the thorny questions of racial and reli- 
gious differences that have so largely influenced the 
history of the continent. The book is not a mere 
list of events and dates ; continuity of narretive has 
been steadily kept in view, and cultural and econo- 
mic conditions have also received attention. The 
illustrations have been well chosen. 
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Aronanteras (1022-1932): 1, boud- 
dhique, by J. Hackers. 1037} in.; pp. 79; 
6! figures. Tokyo, Maison Franco-Japonaise, 
1933. 
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expert guidance cf M. Alfred Foucher, and continued 
by MM. Godard, Hackin, Barthoux and others. 
coveries at Bimiyin and the quantity and character 
of the finds at Hadda (the Hi-io of Heian-teang) 
some Goiiles south of Julilibdd (the ancient Nagari- 
hrs), specimens of which are now on view in the 
Muste Guimet, Paris. It may be enid that the 
stuceos recovered from the latter site have revealed 
& development of *Greco-Buddhist* art of which 
the sculptures of Gandhira and Udyina previously 


known to us give no conception. Here we have not | 


the traditional, almost stereotyped figures of Gan- 
dhira, but figures evidently of actual living types— 
o¢ local rulers porhaps, of the uncultured inhabitants 
of the surrounding regions, of ‘Scythinns* that 
may have followed a Kadphises or Kanishka, and 
possibly of Hipas and even Mongols, Attention is 
drawn to the affinities of certain figures with 
examples of Grecian sculpture in the museums of 
Europe ; and some of the work reminds us forcibly 
to speculate as to what artistic developments might 
have been achieved in this region had they not been 
suppressed by the inroads and devastations of the 
Hinas, and later of the armies of [slim, Short 
seomuints are given of the excavations at Paitiwa 
and Begrim, near the modern Charikar, and of the 


of Gothic and medieval art. One is tempted indeed | 


sculpture, paintings and fragments of MSS. found in | 


and around the grottos at Bimiyiin. Here and in 
the vale of Kakrak nearby, and again at Dokhtar-i- 
Noshiewiin, about 50 miles farther north, we meot 
with much evidence of Sasanian influence, The 
dearth of finds at Balkh and ita vicinity has been 





Menievat TEMPies or rae Dakwaw, by H. Cocv- 
sexs. A. 8. I. Imperial Series, vol. XLVIII. 
13X10 in. ; pages iii 85; map, 1)4 plates and 17 
illustrations in the text. Caleutta, Govt. of Indian 
Press, 1931. 

This volume deals chiefly with temples in the 
Thina, KhAandesh, Nasik, 1 stesstitig Satird. and 
Sholipur districts of the Hambay — i , in 

and at Aundha in H. E. H. the Nisim’‘s 

Dominions which date from the period of the 

Vidava rulers and their feudatories, to which the 

term Hemidpant! has been rather indiscriminately 

applied. The descriptions contain more detail than 
is given in Burgesa’s Lists prepared in 1885 and 
revised by Mr. Cousens himself in 1897. Of the 
plates, 63 are reproductions of photographa of the 
tem ples, ans while 51 ore plans and drawings of 
particular features. Many of the Logra are 
wanting in definition of detail, Last geo, hides to 
weathering and crumbling ef the «tone famygda- 
loidal trap) generally used, or to inexpert photo- 
graphy or perishing of the negatives, or perhaps to 

a combination of these cans. 

_In an Appendix on Puri, the ancient capital of the 
Silihiiras named in several inscriptions, the site of 
which has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 
Mr. Cousens suggests that remains traceable about a 
mile to the north of Marol Village on Silsette Island 





probably mark the situation of this town ; but the 


reaone given do not appear to be convincing. 


Cc. E. A. W. 0. 
Buitens pe 1'Ecou FRANCAISE w'Exraius 
Oumxwr, Tome XXX1, Nos. 3.44. Pp. 355+ 709; 
83 plates and 40 illustrations in text. Hanoi, 
1932. 





Chinese sources we first hear of the extensive king- 
dom of Fou-nan ;and some idea of ita art is b 

to be had from certain statues found at Sri Top. 
‘Primitive Khmer’ art waa introduced from Kam- 
buja, which abeorbed Fou-nan, while about the same 
time in the NW, corner of the gulf was developed 
what has been called ‘the art of Dviravati ', which 
ia exemplified aa far north as Lamp'un. The in- 
fluence of Buddhism then becomes marked, and we 
notice affinities with the Gupta art of India. From 
the 7th contury the influence of the Srivijaya powor 
is Aeon, &.g., Of sites on the Malay peninsula ; and 
characteristics of IndoJavanese and Cham art are 
noticed. Khmer inspiration comes with the western 
extension of Cambodian power from the 10th to 12th 
centuries. Meanwhile the T’sis were | mg into 
the Menam valley, and in the 13th century had 
established themselves at Sukhot'ai, Lamp'un and 
C'ieng Mai. It is the achool of Sulchot'ai, where 
Khmer and T'aiarchitecture became blended, that 
has handed down the classical type of the Siamese 
image of the Buddha, Thence also developed the 
architectural and sculptural types now known a 
Siamese, M. Claoys pointa to the architectural 
resemblance between (1) the Mahihodh! temple at 
Bodh GayA and (2) that at Pagiin, and (8) the Wat 
Cet Yot at Cieng Mai, wuggesting that Bodh Gaya 
influenee passed to Pagin and thence overland to 
Cieng Mai. Incidentally, we notice certain features 
of the Wat Mahith'at at Savank‘alok (r, Pl. LXTX 
and Pl. LX XI) that also remind ua of the Bodh 
Gay’ temple, at all events before its “ restoration " 
(completed 1884), «2. the doorways, one above the 
other, on two stages, the eight stages of the central 
tower (thero were eight tiers of nichea.above the 


terrace at Bodh Gayfi), and the etone railing that 


wurrounds the enclosure, 
c. E. A. W. 0. 
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220, 223, 226 ; 227, 237, 239, 250, 253, 254, 
250—248, 260, 270—273, 275. 
Piccoli, Dr. Giuseppe, 


A Comparison between Signa of the * Indua 
Script * and Signa in the Corpus Inscriptionum 


Etruscarun a ss 213—215 
pico (Mal, pikul), a weight of about 133} Iba. 

avoir, .. . me *s Se. 212 
Piereo, Capt. KR. .. = a. -» 8o. 271 
Pinnell, Capt. J. .. a Sa «» 0. 223 
Piper, Hartmut 

Die Gesetse der Weltgeachichte: Indien .. 70 
pipel (of Pelsaert), Skt., pippali, long pepper .. 159 


pirates. Se. 216, 229, 29g 990, 954 
Pireira, Fr. Joa. 8.7. Fr" ie Be, 240, 241 
Pitinikas, suggested location of the 128, 128 
Pitt, (probably, Geo. Morton Pitt) .. 8c. 234 


| Pitt, Capt, W. G., Se. 238, 239, 248, 964, 273 


‘plum,’ (slang expression for £100,000) Se. 234 


Po-ho (Wakhin) . ve §2 
po-fa (of Pelsaort) the * pyae ' of ‘Bobeo Sobson, 

& warning interjection .. : xs ~» 160 
poiseo (damask) .. "* Be. 224, 225, 277 
polygamy in the ninth century: . ws eo 16 
Po-mi-lo (Pimir) .. oF Ha os 87, &8 
Pomroy, Mr. as Be. 249 
Pin (old religion of the pecs of Tibet) -- 40 
Poneio (of Pelsnert) Pinch as a - "159 
Pownall, Sar, fe te So. 227 
Pownoy, Capt. (? J.) % «» Be. 219, 2 2, 260 
Prabhisa, moon temple at * os -- 176 
Prakrit, we of the singh consonant, for the 

double, ete, <s .» LA.V. 133, 154 
Pratipa, Mahirinaé of Mew itp os ate 20, 34 
Pratijidyaugandhardyona (play) 96—08, 111, 112 
Pratimdindjaka (play) =... es . 
Praudha-Riya (1 the Pedamo of Muniz) Prete at. 
prehistoric sites in Larkana and Karachi dis- 

tricta “es i “- ew TE 
Prince, Capt. Tae! i+ = Se. 262 


Prince Eugene (Camberwell galley) Eo. 214, 225, 
B20, 226,232, 247 


Prince Frederick .. ae Ht Ar: Se, 216 
Princesa Amelia ne cr Se, 217 
Prithiviriima, MahdsAmanta =~ E .» 134 
| Proeperous.. Se. 210, 222, 229, 359, 260, 270 


prothesis of consonants, in M.I.A.Va, LA.V. 142, 143 


Peninsular India, cultural arens in ity -. 241 | proverbs, Kashmiri 71—76, 194—109, 2453—944 
Pennel, Capt. John Ne So. 238, 239, 247 | Ptolemy and the N. Pamir trade-route to the 

Pennicott (Pennycott), Wm. Sc. 238, 241, 247, 261) Oxws .. 3... 6. usa Bt, G98 
Porcivall, Geo, os - a Se, 256 | Pugh, Mr. John ., be +4 Be. Sud, 290 





Pulindos, N. and 8. 2 -» LL 
Pupdranagara (the present Mabhidathiingarh) 
capital of the Saumvarhgiyas .. «. Ti, 178 
Purdnas, Northern tribes in, 121—124; geogrma- 
phy of .. sa ax = «+ 135 
Purnh, (Psyosot) riv. + a $5 ss 8T 


Pugkaldvati, situation of ee 

Puskaradel pa, ee identification with 
Arnbin 4. va as ~ «+ 170 

Pyke, Isaac Se. 217, 227 


Quingua (alias Cudgen) .. + 


r, in conjuncts, Apabhram4n retention of LA.V. 131 


Radcliffe, Peter .. i's : Be. 213 | 
Raidhi (=W. Bengal) -- ee me -. 43 
raiyatudr (system of revenue collection) « 4M 


RAjamahendri (suggested cap. of Kaliiga) 
163—105 
Rijardja the Groat 102, 105 
Raéjarija Narendra si founder of Rii- 
jamahendri) .. 1 
rdja-risaya, go-callad: of “ Agoka mseripa. 121 
anid a-rdja-risaya ne < 125, 126 
Rajpitind and Rio Candracen . “+ 29H 
Rékpasa, the, dispossessed by the Aryans oo 
Rémacandra on the I¥opanisad . . 205—207 
Rima Deva, father-in-law of Hariharan II, 


ae = a 


&& 


suggested identification of ... 4,01 
Kamagupta, further light on 20 1—205 
RamAagada (Yaéobhata) ecciege . 108 
Ramaynaka, or Ramyaka (Central Asin?) =... «170 


Riminuja, and the apes of the Visigtidvaita 
achool is 
Rama Rija (Araviti) 11 
Hdmdyena some tribes named im «+ 122 
Riéngariminuja and the Méndiikyopanisod -. 10 
Rio Candrasen, a forgotten hero of Raéjpitand 
2o—H 
28, 20 
a7 
214 


78 


ih & af 


i, 16, 


Réo Maldova of Mirwir .. ee ns 
rasa, original meaning of the term = 
Ras Shamra tablet, Etruscan affinities in 6 
Bastrokiitas, and the Kalacuria 35 ; overthrow ‘i 

162; and the SilAhfiras 107; and the Abiria 

of the Periplua .. ‘ ; »» 129 
Rastrika-Bhojas (7 identity of the twe at bet 129 
Hagtrikes (or Lajhikas), loestion of the » 1269 


«+ Wal | 


Be. 224 






| Ratanpur, a capital of Dakgipa Kosala. 

Retanpur in Chattigarh, ond Magipura, 
legend of -s ** oe 106, 107 

Ratnochide (snake youth) ws a -. Ws 

Ratnavati, c. suggested location of 104; and 
Ratanpur -- 106, 107 

religions of India, their distribution =. «» 257 


religious animosity, in the ninth century ow 26 
Refnonstrantic, of Franciseo Pelsaort .. 155, 159 
Remswinele, Mr, -. 9 -- sss Se. 248 
Renou, Louis 
Bibliographic Védique . +. 
republics and republicans of the tims of Atoka 
120, 130, 133 
revenue collection in Mithila .. ; «= it 
Richards, F.J., M.A. 
The Patlava Genealogy, (book-notice) +. 20 
A Sinhalese-Pipdyan synchronism .. -- 38 
The Kodamba Kula (book-notice) .. a 
Stulies in Cola History and Administration 
(book-notice) . . . . Le 
Archeological Survey of Myers; apaonel 
Report for 1929 (book-notico)  -. ~: 120 
The Historical Inecriptiona of Southern India 
(book-notice) .. = es -. 219 
Geographioal Hectoce’ in Indian Archeology 235—243 
Richthofen, Baron, and Pamir trade-routes 92, 4 
riddles, Kilehmiri “ as 21—28 
Rigby, Capt, Chas. Sy" a ae Se. 262 
Rituparpa, k. of Kosala .. or a -. 16 
river-shifting, offectsof .. —.. e236 
Rock proclamations of Adoka .. = .. 16T 
Romnka, ? Constantinople WF el . 170 
Roman coins, find spote in India . -» 237 
Réshin, mountain territory = -. ar os 8F 
ruby mines district of Burma (Capelan) 12—I4 


routes to India (‘impacta’ from the West and 


from the Far-Enst Ts . 200 
Rudge, Ben. ae .e “3 s Se. 203 
Budge, John is a = Be. 203 


sabid, meaning of the word, in early Tamil 


literature . -» Ha 
Sacaea, the Baiierion eal ite Indian form 233, 234 
Sadisive of Vijayanagara 7 . Io 
Saddharmapwndartka find of a portion of MS. of 17 
Sahasrirjuna (title of a Kalachuri k.) .. . 
A Calendar of The Court Minutes of The East 

India Company 1671—1673 - 30 

St. Frencia (St. Francisco Hanari) .. 8c. 223 
St. Helena, dates in the history of a os 30 
Si. Joerph .. a “5 ae eras Se. 246 








2 ee Se —— = 
~ = 
INDEX 263 
Gakn and Khess .. “0 + Beeeecom semi-vowels and class consonants, intor-change 
Siketa (supposed home of Advaghoga) . .. 62| of, in M-LA.Vs. ie LAY. 178—182 
SAjuvaa of Vijayanagara, ate ‘ 1, 4—11 | Sena I, k. of Ceylon ee =F a » 88 
Samataja (=the Delta, Bengal) = «» 43 | Sens I k. of Ceylon <a a -» 38 
aaminintia, mean saan te ie ». LT1—175 | Sére (China) ‘a wi 81, ol, 92, ad 
Sampson .. rs : ‘ Se. 210, 22] | Souqua (var. spellings), Chincso merchant Bo. 263, 267 
Samuel Hi or os Se. 258, 259 | Sowoll, Robt., 
Sarhvatngiyas of piapemencs as -» ATi, 178 Historical Inscriptions of Southern India .. 219 
Sijichi, importames of sito ot Mesa of Shah, Chimanlal J. 
highways ats as we +. 240 Jainiam in North India 800 B.C.—526 A.D... 138 
Songamea, fivosomof .. - .. 1, 4 21 | Shaikh Niru’d-din of Tsrir, or Shaikhu'lilam, 


Sangama dynasty of Vilivetngtte 1. Hoysala- 
Sangama continuity 1—3, Saigama-Séjuva 


continuity . ae as 4, 5, 11 
Sankara, ‘his coeds on the Brahma 
Sdiras es 78 


Saakara, and the Mdndakyopanisad 181—193 ; ; 
on the Idopanipad ‘4 -. 206—208, 211 
Saikhapdla (snake k.), suggested identification 


of * a =. o. 103—105 
Sanskrit literature, geasings from... 2S 417 
Sanskrit MSS., important findsof .. .. I7 
Santa (Sancta) Cruz Gc. 231, 232, 240 
Sarah (Brussiis) ..  .. -» Be. 230 
Sarda, Harbilas, 

Mahdripd Kumbha  .. — a -. DO 
Biirte Piimir mA ce a 88 

Sisal ins Uiysciee han wally s3—85 
Sarikol, routes to and from 54, 56—89 ; {Sareil)87, ol 
Sarum « iis Be. 223, 239 


sareddhyakea (possibly head revenue officer) x I 
Sarvinanda, Panpdit, on the vorious forma of 


Baagil =e oa ii <»: a8 
Sadikhagda (Vidyddhara prince) 103, 107 
SadiprabhA (Asug, d. of Sadkhapdla, and w. 

of Sindhuriija) .. =% 1loOs—105 


Sastri, the late MM. Gupapati; po ig sat 2p 
attributed to Bhian .. vs é 05 
Sastri, K.A., Nilakanta, 
Studies in Cola History and Administration .. 119 
Satgion and the ‘city of Bengala’ .. 44, 45 


SatyAérayn (a. of Tailapo) ce .. 103, 105 
Saura and Mithraculta .. aR 2 -» 190 
Sawbridge, Mr. .. + ‘ as Be. 257 
Say, Capt. Stee es ena Ve Te 
Bayo, Mr. .. “ os i. Bc. 271 


Sensem (=Ishiishm) sis Ae “ .. 100 
Seattergood, Ara., (w) Be. 236, 242, 275 
Senttergood, Caro. (d.) Se. 216, 217, 221 
Seattergood, Eliz., (d.) Se. 213, 237, 242, 247, 


204, 2768 | 


Seattergood, Eliz. (aunt) Sc. 210, 227, 236, 237, 278 
Scattergood, John 25 =. Se. 203—278 


Seattergood, Roger (u) Se. 226, 296, 237, 274 | 


script, Brihmi .. ,— ss 59, 60 
script, of Mohenjo-daro .. - 689 
seals, cylinder from Asmar 18; (prentie from 


Ur . = mt :s ve 
Second Heir: at Canton 5 Be. 260, 27 


(alias of Nand Basi) .. ry a» 216 
Sharma, Prof. Dasharatha, M.A. 

The Advaita Veddnia in The Seventh Century 78 
Shaw Aflum a os " Ba, #10, 927, 270 
Sher Shih, abe Cee eter 20, 30 


Shotbolt, Capt. Wm. .. ~ we | Bo. 268 
Shuffeild, Mr. a < = «» 6a, 248 
Shughnin, the Chinese Shik-ni..  .. .. 88 
aibilants in Dravidian languages. . «. 146—lLM 
aibilants, conjuncts containing I.A.V. 135; 
changes of rs LA.Y, 1H0—166 
Sikhandaketu (Vidyfdhara) prince, and Ari- 
kesarin : 107 
Silthiras of N. Koakana 102 and the Rfigtra- 
kites .. . 107 
gi baits CE Diicd. tnd tockes ihicedt Bl, 88, 
D1, 02, D4 


Sithhala-dvipa; a suggested new identification 77 
Sinas (Cinas) of Gilgit! .. os 122, 124, 125 
Sindhurija (patron of eee and the 


Navasdiaednkacarita ». LOl—10T 
Singoya Danpiyaka fie: =e ‘of the name) 2, 3 
Sinhalese-Pindyan synchronism. . at ~~ 38 
Sinqua (Chinese merchant) be i Se, 240 
Siren (of ee rh .» 12 
Siriam (in Burma) 12 
Sirpur (old detciias 10 a capital of ‘Deksign 

Kosala . ae -. 163—166 
Sted, (al. Sid) riv. Z ale 123, 124, 170 


Sitwell, G. (Setwell) | Se. 208, 204, 209, 259 
Siwina, and Riko Candrasen 29, 31, 32; and” 


Skeper, Isaao oe . Bo. 272 
Small, Capt. Chas. &o. 236, 247, 248, ons, 265, 269 
eqlar cult im India Aye , .. 75, 176 


solar year, commencement of the 171, 172, 174 
Somandtha and Other Mediocal Temples in 


Kdjhidwdd by H. Cousens... =F .. 160 
Somers, Mr. “ -" Sc. 207 
sonanta, hardening of, in M. LA.Vs, LA.¥. 100—171 
Soulgard, Capt. . Be. 248 
South Sea Bubble Se. 209, 22¢—298, 233, 235: 

{or Company) a Sc. 297, 228 
Squier, Wm. ; : a Se. 271 
Sri Mara (Papdyan k. jin arise i. .- 28 
Sri Reaga Riya, of Vijayanagera is 10, 17 


Sruti (meaning divine revelation), use of the 
term in reference to the Mdndtibyopanijal 
Le, 164—191 





-. Be. 238, 239, 248, 
253—255, 257 


Stanton, Eliz. be Py) *- Se. 256 
Starke, John A" + oa . \ Se. 240 
Stcherbateky, Th. 
Buddhist Logic, vol. 1 .. +s nF. o» 245 
Buddhist Logic, vol, és “4 -» 178 


steatite vase, fragment of, from Mohenjo-daro.. 18 
Stein, Sir Aurel, his oxcavations in Gedrosia .. 77 
On Ancient Tracks past the Pdmira .. 
Sterling, Wm. ve Se. 255, 259, 260, 272 
Stock fish (dried cod, hake or haddock) Se. 223 
Stone Tower, near Mt. Imous, P*lemy's 
referencesto  .. 92— 94 
Stratford .. 1» Se. 220, 22%, £29, 270, 271 
Studies in Cola History 
and Administration by K. A. Nilakanta 


Tantras, their cultural value oe 

Tantrism in Tibet <e oo 
Tépti riv. (Payogol), battle on the banks of ... 37 
Tarbdshi valley route oe os * - w 


Tar-bashi vil, es ee o- - oo 
Tarim basin, trade and other routes throtgh, . 
81—383, 88 


Tarim basin, Chinese victories in 85, 88; 92, 94 
Tarim basin, W., oases of x ia 83 
Tach.Kurghin, chief place in Sarikol 85, 86 ; and 


Hetian-taang 3... + 87; 59, 90 
Taun-murun pess .. ee ee os tom OM 
Tawke, Capt. J. .. ‘ os -. 8. 260 
Taylor, Mr. (of Karwar) . a or Se. 253, 259 
Taylor, Mrs, “F ba «- 8. 273 
‘Tazi Bhatt (famous archer of Kashmir) o» 217 
T'e-na-ka-che-ka, (Dhanakataka) se +~ 166 


rine Renone (cf Eton soene), ad Manan: aoe 


Torek pass .. se “* ** 
Pitesti; nndlenk tends conkre v“ oe os “i 
Thabeitkyim -- 33 

The Religion of Tibet, by Sir Charin Bal, KC. 
LE.COM.G. ., ee a -» 39 
Theobald, Martha .. + da -. Se. 216 
SAceaed Paes as be oe Se. 229, 230 
Thwaites, Capt. Jos. a ea Se. 223, 232 
Tibet, religion of .. 39 

Tibet, the travels of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, 


SJ., in (1715—1721) .. oe oe ia. 98 
Tibetans, defeated by the Chinese in 785.A.D. 85 
Tijdschrift coor Indische Taal-Land-en Volken- 

kunde, vol. LXXII, on a Tamil merchant- 

guild in Sumatra ; 18 
{intense (Copa ‘Tienmnh, ‘or Tiramatek Daveiceee: . 

genitor of the Tujuvas é 5, 6, 10, 11 
Tipps Deva Sajuva (b. in. law of Deva Raya 

Tl) ws as 4,5, 11 
Tipps Sijova, family history. ete, of 5, 6, 8 IL 


| Tirumajai Deva, (Timma, Gops Timma, Foun- 


Sactri wee > . 119 
Success, brigantine es "Be. 270, 271 
Stimetash, Chinese victory a8 és 88 
Sunfirgios (in Dacca dist.), and the ‘City of 

Bengala ’ 2 44, 45 
Sunderland ‘Se. 211, 213, 216, 217, 227, 239 
Sung Yiin (Chinese pilgrim) ds 82 
bi aienir eis sissy (tribes inchoded tis the 

namo) .. Pe +. 329 
Surds, voicing of, in MLA. Vis oe LAY. 167—169 
Sureévare, and wh saa acre Karikia ». 193 
Surkhan river “4 i (8 
Bérya,andAgni .. 0 .. ws ees 280 
Sais (silk cloth) .. on +r es Se. 278 
Svapnavdsavadatia (play) .- 95—98, 113, 114 
syncope,in MI.A.Vs.  .. .- LAY. 149—151 
Tabagit-i-Akbart, and Rio Maldev a 29, 30 
Tagharna plain of Sarikol ee of -. 85 
Taghdum-bish Pamir 84—86, 88 
Taghdum-bish riv. ‘ -- 89 
Tailapa (founder of the lator Catchyaa) -. 102 
Taklamakain desert es , 2 ey | 
Talbot, Mr. Pe va = Se. 248 
‘Taldik paaw, . oH 
Talles Patree (? H. “want and pata * plate’ ‘smal 

* leaf-platter *) Ar Se. 251 
Tarhbapani (Ceylon) =... +e . 133 
Tamil language, ieaieed Gila ta 46, —53, 

57, 58 
Tamils and moon worship =e ee -» 176 
Tanan (a Hoysala) on “ys ¥ | 
Tangi-tar valley .. .. .. .. 0, 91 


‘Tangi-tar riv. ** *. ** ** 90, 91 ; 


der of the Tuluva line of Vijayanagara) 8, 9, 


11; (called Tirumala) . oon dO 
Tirurnalamba (d. of Eis Dew Raya, and ¥. 

of Raima Raja) . x ‘ os 10, 1) 
Titianus (or Mats) <e 2 
Tobin, Capt. Je. Se. 213, 214, 221, 228, 226, 247 
toilet (cover for a dressing-table, 5 shawl, now 

obsolete) ‘ % Se. 226 
Tokhari, the, eenceienl Of Bactela bey” = « & 
Tokharistin (earlier, moe + A $2, 124 
Tor-art pass = : > oe 90, O1 
Torriano, Mrs. =z. ay" Se. 232 
Torrinno, Goo, Se. 29), 222, 220, 232, 240, 


20), 262, 253, 258—200, 262, 263, 268, 270— 
272, 274, 275 
Tou-kiue, Western, empire of the" °. =. ‘UV 
‘Toygens ', a powerful body appointed by the 
emporor of China os, was Se. 264, 268 
trede and population of India, centres of +. 237 
Treikitakn or Codi Era, maeeien es, 
as the Vikataka Fra .. -. 220 


eae om 


om 





INDEX 965 
Tronchfield, Ann, s 8c. $08,919; 234 | Utinva:Knvus; and Kurc epg ese 
Trenchfield, Elihu, Se. 203, 204, 216, 217, Uttara-Modresand Modras = w, wet gest 


219—221, 226, 233-—236, 235, 242, 247, ri 


254, 200, 261, 

Trenchfiold, Eliz. (m. of J. Seattergood) Se. pa 
260, 262 
Trenchfold, Eliz. (2) .. = «. Be. 217 
Tronchfiold, J. “2 os ‘ as 8. 238 
Trenchficld, Nanny, as <2 «. 8e SH 
Trepopilore (Tiripalere) Ge. 220, 222, 230, 232 


tretd-yuga established in Jambudvipa .. «» 167 
Triaga Romana (as mixture of common resin and 
oil of turpentine) a -. &e. 276 
Trikaliaga, suggestion siete’ the moaning of 
the namo . 
Triparvata, of the Dovegic plates; idontified 


a1 


with Halebid .. : sc +7 . #0 
Triplicane .. : - Se. 211, 216 
Trivandrum plays, Se notes on the }i—99, 

111—115 
Ts'ung-ling, mountains .. a S8, 50 
Tu-huo-lo (Bada khshin and other petty chief- 
ships) .. 
Tukhira (the Tokhfristiin aad Badakhshan 

districta of Afghiinistin) eo 83, 14 
Tullie, Goo. ns a Se. 218 
Tuluva co. (roughly qadiek 8. Kanara) 7, 4, 10 
Tuluva dynasty of Maen 1; and the 

Sijluvas .. e -» 8 10,1 
Tuluva-Araviti pontinuity4 in ‘Vijayanagar eno 
Tummige, cap. of a Kolachuri k. 105—107 ; 

eap. of Daksinn Kosala rs e» 163, 1 
Turkistin, Chinese cr ‘ .. 84 
Turner, Nath. ar a gas 249, 250, 201 


Turnor, R. L., M.C., M.A. 
A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of 
the Nepdll Language 
Encyclopedia Afundarica (book-notice) os 
peeking = bana sin asa of the Tuluva 


B® in 


7 = ®, 10 
agin (Tukhire) . = ~ E24 
Tasuk-i-Jahdngiri, aad Rito MAldowa “e » 20 
tzicrila (of Pelesert), Hind. charild, mosa -. 159 


teiureworder (of Pelsnort), Hind. cawnrilerddr, 
earrior of the fly-switch oe ar . 1 


winMILAVe «.. + «6 LAV.113—117 
U'kigh-rabdt saddle ste Ee a eee) 
Cpa (Pashtu Unpra), Aornos =... -- 133 
upanisads, major .. s = 151, 184, 186 
Upton, Ar. .. -% os ma es Be, 256 
Upton, Capt. Wm. 2s -. 8. 222 
Uttara Kosala (Kosalo, modern Oudh) -. L6l 
Uttara Kuru, coun identification with 
Siberia .. vs . vs -» 170 








Uitorardmacariia .« 


La 


Vilehaspati Midra, social a from tho 


works of . AE ts i4—1i7 
Vajjadn, k. of Reakana ne as 103, los 
| Vajjuka, lord of Komo Mandala .. 105,106 
Vajriako’s (demon prince) mf -- 1063—106 
V akita, suggested identification with Bagit .. 220 
Vakitaka dynasty .. TT, 220 
Vikditaka Era, and tho Traikitake or Cedi Era 220 
Vakpati Mufija, patron of Padmagupta 101, 102, 107 
Vilkpatirija (first Paramire ruler of Milwi) .. 41 
Vallappa Dappiyaka («. of Diadiya Somaya 
Dagpiyaoka, Pi 8 1, 
Vandermersh (Dutch sarebant) as Be. 347 
Vaaga (—E. Bengal) Re oe “ 43, 44 
Vaaga-bhiga, connotation of the term .. .. 43 
Vaaga-dein, connotation of theterm .. . #& 
Vangila, and Bengal a ue rir «. 43 
Vankéévara, g.,and the sage Vanku .. +. 106 
Vaaki Deva (historical personage mentioned 
in the Vardiapurdpam) *s oe 4, 11 
Vanku (sage) ae “ . 103, 106 
Van Sueterlin, Heer Horm. “ we Sec. 260 
Vapour, Hen. (factor at Agra) .. =a +» 159 
Varoda (co. of the Piradas) - . 126 
Viiradas (Piradas) tc). hls” see ae 
Varagupa I (Pandyan k.) as Pi . 3 
Varagunpa II (Pagdyan k.) -s — 38 
Fardjapurdgaam eee work), and Séjuva his- 
tory +s as ae ss 4,5, 9 
| Vardoj, riv. as = 82, 84 
Varendra (Varendri Gauda=N. Bengal) . 43 
Vitadhinas (of Hindu geography), Prakrit 
Pdfohdna, and modern Pdjidn .. 1 
Vedaota philosophy, in the eighth century .. 78 


Vedanta system,and Mdandidkyopanigad 182, 185, 193 
vernaculars, on the Modern Indo-Aryan 


LA.¥. 1l03—186 
Versova, on Salsotte isle. .. AP af So. 254 
Victoria lake (Great Pamir) . 87, 88, 171 


ViddAkaddlabhanjikd, of ee oe historical 
datain .. 35—37 
vidyd (and avidyd) ‘meaning of, in Aopaniead 
209—212 
Vidylirapya, and the advaita School os 154 
Vijayanagera history, dynastic continuity im 1—11 


** 


Hoyanla-Sangama os 28 . 1—3 
Sangama-SAéjuva “a ar . -.4—4 
SAjuvas and Tuluvae .. ait “ 6—10 
‘Tuluva-Araviti .. — ¥e ss -. 10 
Vikramdrjunavijaya of Pampa, on Baddigna- 
Amoghavarga DI a as he a5, 36 








authentic portionof .. — .- . a 


Vira Narasirhha (SAjuva) : 1,11 
Viraptla (claimant to the throne of Kuntala 35—37 
Vira Raya . ; ee? 2 
Vira Virtpakea Ballaja (prince) .. 3 
visarga, in MLLA.Va. os “LAY. 127 
Vignu, g., suggestions siaictins ‘eee name and 
the originof . 18 
Vocam, or Vokhan (ot Marco Polo), and Wakhin 
4, 199 
vowels in -M.L.A.Vs. . LAV. 103—126 
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proofs to Mr. C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, C.8.L, Joint- 
Editor, Indian Antiguery, 21, Courtfield Rond, 
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Contributors of Articles to this Journal will 
greatly cbligo the Editor if they will leaye tho 
upper balf of the first sheet of manuscript blank, 


for the convenience of tha Editor, in entecing | 


instructions to the Press reganting titling, style of 
printing, submission of proofs, ete., sto. Such 
instructions, when sent separstely, are linhle to 


Contributors will also greatly lighten the taal 
of the Editor, as well as lesen the ccet of com- 


position and correction, by observing the following 


suggestions — 


1. In preparing copy, please lecve a margin 
of of lent three inches on ope side. Tho revision 
of a crowded manuscript ia axcossively trouble. 
some and laborious. When tho last sheet of the 
articls haw been finished, the fast footnote of 
other interpolation added, and the last subtrac- 
ticn made, please nimmber the folios cons 
with the actual numbers from 1 to the end. 


2. Write plainly, expecially propor names and - 


foreign words. If foreign characters aro to be 
employed, let them resemble aa closely an possible 
the type in our fonta. Tf Roman or Italic charno- 
pointe are distinct and rightly placed. Words to 
be printed In Italics should be once underscored. 
Words to be printed in Glarendon type may be 
once underscored with blue pencil. Typewritten 
copy always needs to bo carefully revised, with 
especial attention to mochanical faults and to the 
punctustion. 


3. Indicate pamgraphs clearly by a wido in- 
dention of the beginning; or, Hf the break is on 
after-thought, by the usual sign (%). Bagin all 
larger divisions of an orticla on o fresh sheet of 
paper, Itis hanily necessary to eay that the proper 
constrnction of pompgraphe ia far mor than a 
Mattor of extemal appearance. 


a. Punctuate the copy preciacly as you wiuh it 
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(“"") dhould be werd for nctual quotations, single 
Marks (' *) for included quctativns, definitions, and 
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cies fs easel is afi gaa ot soo Vol, 
and the Brahmanic literature, the established eus- 
tom of scholars should be followed. Titles of booka 
will be printed in Italien ; titles of artigles in periodi- 
cals, in quotation marks, with the name of tho 
periodical in Italics. But tha. wall-ostablished 
method of abbrvinting the titles of the Journals 
of the principal Oriental JA., JADS., 
JASE. JRAS., ZDMG,) should be mdhorad to. 


B It in deairmble, for reasans of economy as well 
as good typography, that footnotes be kept within 
moderate limits, References to footnotes should — 
be made by brief series of naturnl numbers (say 


. from 1 to 10), not by stars, daggers, ete. As to 


the method of inserting footnotes in the copy, good 
usage difies. A way convenient for acthor and 
editor and printer is to insert the note, with a wider 
left-hand margin than that used for the text, begin- 
ning the note on the line next after the line of text 
to which it refors, the text iteell being resumed on 
the line next after the ending of the note, But 
if the note is an after-thought, or if it is long, it is 
well to interpolate it on fresh sheet ag o rider. 


7. Contributor are requested to kindly remem- 
ber that additions and alterntions in type after an 
article in printed in pages, are in many casew toch- 
nically difflenlt and proportionately costly, the bill 


for corrections eometimes amounting to as. much 


aa the first cont of composition, and that such 
alterations entail most trying kind of labour, 
not cnly on editors and compesitors, but on the 


enthors themselves sa wall, and they are scoord- 


ingly advised that a eareful proparation of their 


mantecript in the manner above indicated will 


eave both the Editor and themselyese mach un 
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Contributors of Article to thio Joumal will 
greatly oblige the Editor if they will leave the 
upper half of the fist sheet of manuscript blank, 
for the convenience of the Editor, in enlering 
instrections to the Presa regarding titling, style of 
printing, submission of procis, ote, ete. Such 
instructions, when sent seperately, are linble to 
regult in confusion and delay. 


Contributors will also grestly lighten the task 
of the Editor, ax well ae lowen the cost of com- 
position and cormction, by dbeerving the following 
suggestions >— 


1. In prepering cepy, pleose letve a margin 
of at least three inches on one side. Tho revision 
ef e crowded manuscript in excessively trouble- 
some and laborious, When. tho Inet shoet of the 
article Ina teen finished, the last footnote or 
other interpolation addod, and the last subteac- 


tion made, plasse number the foljos consecutively . 


with the actual numbers from 1 to the end. 


2, Write plainly, especially proper namea and 
foreign words. Hf foreign characters are to be 
employed, lot them resemble as closely na possible 
the type in cur fonta. If Roman or Italic charac. 
ters with dincritical points are teed, see tust the 
points are distinct and rightly placed. Words to 
be printed in Italics abould be once underscored. 
Words to be printed in Clarendon type may be 
once underscored with blua pencil. Typewritten 
copy always needs to be carefully revised, with 
especial attention to mechanical faulia snd to the 


3. Indieste pamgraphs clearly by « wide to- 
dention st the beginning; or, if the bresk is an 
afterthought, by the usual sign ({). Begin all 
larger divisions of an article on # fresh sheet of 
paper, tis hardly necessary to say that tho proper 
construction of paragraphs ia far more than o 
matter of external appearance. 


4. Punetmate the copy precisely aa you wish it. 


te appear in print, Double maria of 


¢* ") shoold be uend for actual quotations, single 
marks (*") for inchaded quotations, definitions, and 


the like. 


all, entire uniformity should be obwerved throughout 
the articles. Where some conventional system: of 
citation is in general use, as in the case of the Vedas 
and the Hrahmanic literature, the established cu 
tom of scholars should be followed. Tithés of books 
will be printed in Italies ; tithes of articles in periodi- 


cals, in quotation marka, with the mimo of the 
.peciodical in Italien. Hot tho well-established 


method of abbrsviating the titles of the Journala 
of the principal Oriental Socisties (og-, JA., JAOS.. 
JASD., JRAS., ZDMG.) should be adhered to. 


fi. It in desimnble, for reasons of economy aa well 
as good typography, that footnotes be kept within 
from 1 to 10), not by stars, daggers, otc. As to 
the method of inserting footnotes in the copy, good 
usage difiers. A way convenient for author and 
editor and printer ix to insert the note, with a wider 
Jalt-hmnd margin than thet used for the text, begin- 
ning the note on the fine next after the line of toxt 
to which it refers, the text itself being resumed on 


_the line next after the ending of the note. Hut 


Hf the note in an ufter-thought, or if it is long, It is 
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alterations entail a most trying kind of labour, 
not only on editors and compositors, bat on the 
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Contritutors in Europe are requested to bo #0_ 


good as to wend their manusecipty and cormeted 
proofs to Mr. C, R.A. W. OLDHAM, C,8.1, Joint- 
Editor, Indian Antiquary, 21, Courtfield Rosd, 
London, §. W.7. 


Contributors of Articles to this Journal will 
greatly oblige the Editor if thay will leayo the 
upper half of tho first sheet of manuscript blank, 
for the convenience of the Editor, in entering 


instructions to tho Prone regarding titling, atyle of 


printing, sulmimion of proofu, ete., ete. Sach 
instructions, when sent eeparately, aro lisble to 
redult in confusion and delay. 


of the Editor, as well as lessen the cost of com- 
position and correction, by observing the following 
suggmstions >— 

1. In preparing copy, please leave o margin 
of at least throes inches on ono side. The revivion 


of a crowded manuscript is oxcemively trouble- 
nome and laborious. When the last sheet of the 


article haw tenn finished, the last footavte or 


other interpolation added, and the taut subtrac- 


tion meade, plesse number the folios conseeutively — 


with the eetual numbers from | to the end. 


2. Write ploinly, especially proper names and 
fornign words. If foreign characters are to be 
employed, Jet them resemble a2 closely as passible 
the type in our fonts. If Roman or Italic eharec- 
ters with dincritionl pointe aro ured, see tont the 
points are distinet and rightly pluced. Words to 
be printed in Italics should be once underseormd. 
Words to be priated in Clarendon type may be 
ones underscored with blue peocil. Typerritten 
copy always needs to. be carefully roviesd, with 
erpecial attention to mechanical faults and to the 
punctuation. 


3. Indicate paragraphs clearly by a wide in- 
dention at the beginning; or, if the break is ac 
afterthought, by the tsual sign ($). Begin all 
larger divisions of an articlo on @ fresh sheet of 
Paper. It is hardly noceesary to say that the proper 
comstruction ef parsgraphs ie far more than a 
matter of external appearance. 


4 Puneiuate the copy preciasly as you with it 
to appear in print. Double marks of quotation 
(°° ") should be used for sotual single 
Sean C2 Wee Satta Guataiioney dition, ond 
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5. “Tn iting the tiie ol books, give tha tite tn 
fad) ‘whore 16 fledd osetia. In subsequent citations 


__ the work may be referred to by tha significant words 


of the titles ; bat abbroviations which msy not be 
at once understood are ta be avoided, and, above 
ali, entire aniformity should be observed throughout 
the articles. Where some conventional system of 
citation is in general use, agin the care of the Vedna 
und the Brahmanic literature, the establithed eus- 
torn of schelars should be followed. Titles of boqks 
will be printed in Italics ; titles of articlesin periodi- 
cals, in quotation marke, with the name of the . 
pericdion! in Htalics. Bot the well-established 
method of abbrovisting the titles of the Journals 
of the principal Oriental Societies (eg., JA. JAOS., 
JASB., JRAS., ZDMG,} should be adhered to. 


6. I: in desirable, for reasons of economy oa well 
6s good typography, that footnotes be kept within 
moderate limita, Refermnees to footnotes shoald 
‘be made by brie! series of natural numbers (ny 
from 1 to 10), nob by stare, daggers, ete, As to 
the method of inserting footnotes in the copy, good 
usage differs. A way convenient for author and 
editor and printer ia to insert the note, with a wider 
ning the note on the line next after the line of text 


to which it refers, the text itelf being reeumed on 


the line next afier the ending of the note. But 


if the note is an afterthought, or if it ia long, it ia 
well to interpolate it on a fresh sheet aa rider. 


7, Contributors aze requested to kindly remem. 
ber thet additions and alterations in type after an 
article in printed in pages, are im many cason tech- 
nically difficult und proportionately costly, the bill 
for corrections sometimes smounting to as much 
a» the fiest cost of composition, and that such 
alterations entsil o most trying kind of Isbeur, 
not only on editors and compositom, bat on the 
authors themselves se well, and they are accord. 
ingly advined that a carefal preparation of their 
manuscript in the manner above indicated will 
esve both the Editor and themeelves much un~- 
necessary trouble. 
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the EDITOR, care of the British India Prem, 
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Contributors in Europe ere requested to be so 
good aa to nend their manuactipte and corrected 
proofs tp Mr. C, E. A. W. OLDHAM, ©.3.1., Joint- 
Editor, Indian Antiquary, 21, Courtfield Road, 
London, 5. W. 7. 


Contributors of Articke to thia Journal qill 
greatly oblige the Editor if they will leave tho 
upper half of the firet sheet of manuscript blank, 
for tke convenieors cf the Editar, in entering 
instructions to the Press regurding titling, style af 
fnatructiona, when seot separately, ars linbla to 
reeuls in confosion and delay. 


Contributors will also greatly Hghten the task 
of the Editor, as well os been the cost of com- 
position and correction, by observing the following 
suggestions — 


I. In preparing copy, please leave « margin 
of st Jeast three inches on one side, Tle revision 
of a crowded manuscript i excessively trouble- 
eome and isborious. When the last sheet of the 
article haa been finished, the Inst footnote or 
cther interpolation added, and the Isat aubtrne. 
with the actual sumbers from | to the end. 


& Write plainly, ewpecially proper oames and 
foreign words, HH foreign chamcters are to be 
employed, let them resemble oa closely as posaible 
the type in cur fonts. If Roman or Italic charnc- 
ters with dincritionl pointe are weed, see that the 
points are distinct and rightly placed. Words to 
be printed in Italics should be once underscored. 
Words to be peed im Clarendon type may be 
once underscored with blue pencil. Typewritten 
copy always seeds to be carefully revised, with 
especial attention to mechanical {qulie and to the 


3. Indicate paragraphs clearly by = wide in- 
dention at the beginning; or, if the break is an 
larger divisions of an article on « fresh sheet of 
paper. It is hardly necessary to aay that the proper 
conatruction of paragraphs in far more than « 
roatier of external appenrance. | 


4. Punctuate the copy precisely aa you wish it 
to appear in print. Double marks of quotation 
(“") abould te used for actual quotations, single 
eerie i ein ad 
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5. Inciting the titles of books, give the title in 
(ull where it @rat oceurs. In rabsequent citations 


the work may be referred to by the significant words 


of the titles; but abbrevistions which may not be 
at ance unterstood are to be syoided, and, above 


all, entire uniformity should be observed throughout 
the articlns, Where some conventional aystem of 
citation is in general use, agin the cass of the Vedos 


tom of scholars should be followed. ‘Titles of books 
will be printed in Italica ; titles of articles in periodi- 


cals, In quotation marks, with the name of the 
periodical in Italics. Bat the well-cstablished. 


method of abbravinting the title of the Journala 
of the principal Oriental Societies (o.g., SA. JAOZ., 


_JSASE., JRAS., EDM.) ahould be adhered to. 


8. Iti desirable, for rmseons of economy an wall 
Ba good typography, that fooinotes be kept within 
moderate limita, References to footnotes should 
be made by brief sericea of natural numbers (sey 
from 1 to 10], not by stars, dagger, ote. As to 
the method of inserting footnotes in the copy, good 
neage differs. A wey convenient for author and 
editer and printer is to insert the note, with's wider 
left-hand margin than that usd forthe text, begin- 
ning the note on the ling next after the line of text 
to which it refers, the tert iteelf being resumed on 
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